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URREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


By 0 ABN Se BEAL MEREING » iB be oid held 
uly 

pte of the Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 

D.D. F.R.S. &c. Vice-President, who has most kindly honoured 

the Members and their Friends with an Invitation to visit Farn- 

ham 


The Meeting will be held in the Castle, where the chair will be 
taken at Twelve o'clock precisely. 
The Annual ort of the Council and the Balance Sheet will 
be presented, and the Office-bearers for the ensuing year will be 


The following Papers will be r 
1, Farnham a its V. icinidys previous to the Norman Con- 
ants Lewes ong, E: 

2 Extracts ee the Churehwstdens’ Accounts, and other 
Parochial Records Tolative to Elstead and Seale, by Wil- 
lian: H Hart, Esq. F.S.A. 

‘atnham eetatlen by the Rev. Robert Newman 


Milford, M.A 
az mare o'clock Sistine will be served in the Hall of the 
Tt 


Fy will afterwards be made to Waverley Abbey, an 
is soection Lh. which will take place by the kind permission of 
Japtain Nicholson 
2 briet Discourse upon thege interesting Ruins will be delivered 
by R, A. C. Godwin-Austen, Esq 
we eens Museum of ‘Antiquities and Works of Art will be 


wall Communications with reference to the Meeting, or admis- 
sion to the Society, should be addressed either to the Honorary 
Secretary or to Robert Oke Clark, Esq., Honorary Local Secre 
tary, Farnham 
By order of the Council, 
Sas. BISH WEBB, Honorary Secretary. 


cil Roo: 
6, Southampton street, , Covent-garden, 
London, July 5, 


wt of ARTISTS, BIRMINGHAM, 














—Sir CHARLES L. RASTLAEE P.R.A. 
Wee. Prosident— Mr. PET LINS. 
—Mr. F. , 
ane or ‘ART, "Intended for the ABBY AD Bx prairion 
this will be received by the Society’s ent, 
Guexn, of 14, "Gharles-st treet, Middlesex Hospital, Loudon, "touts. 
ect to the regulations of the Society's 's Circular), immediately upon 
the coe, Cf. je London, Exhibition 


ill be held in | the noble and jous Rooms 
pemetacot pled by the Society in New; sireeh, which for exhibi- 
known to possess adva' unquestion- 
ity, omy as the Triennial Musi Festival will be 
held ¢ first week in September next, the Exhibition will be 
visited by an — number of persons of eminence and taste. 
ALLSE T E. EVERITT, 
July Honorary Secretary. 


IV. wapoon. ACADEMY.—Artists are re- 

informed | that the ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

ne LiveRHOoL "Ac DEMY will OPEN early in SEP- 
TE NEXT. 


Worksot in fae Hr Betibition wal be sossived subject 
the rept ions tof the A raw 





t cademy’s C Mr. Green, M4 
Charl reet, Middlesex Hoopes nati .. ithe tah of Anaee and 
at the Academy's Rooms, Old Post- Church-street, 
Liverpool, from the 15th ‘until the wie of ee Rpts 
JA Bax. Secretary. 





ELTENHAM JUVENILE PROPRIE- 
TARY SCHOOL for the Education of the SONS of NOBLE- 
MEN and GENTLEMEN, between the Ages of Six and Thirteen. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Rey. Edward W: Tolbw. | _ The Rev. Archibald Boyd. 
Rev. Charles Bradley, 
nem. County of Gloucester Bank. 
Honorary Secretary. 
Richard Beamish, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 2, Suffolk-square. 
ations ‘ Committee. 
Jolone! pown onstabl G. Lamb, E t - 
ieut.-Col. Wood. si General of Be ale Ptgeien 
Tisjer Showers. T.R. Colledge Esq. M.D, &c. 
k. es Esq. 


. Porter, Esq. G. 
Andrew W. _— is 
Head Mas 
The Rey. G. C. Cordeux, M.A, inte Fellow of Worcester College, 


gy we of Education.—A correct knowledge of the Mother 
preety knowledge of the Holy — ures. 
The Moments or of Latin and a gerne te stammat a know aoe of 


rench and German, taug raphy, 
rin their relations to each other. ‘Xrithmetics and 1 Book keeping’ 
The Elements of Physiology applied tohealth. Line Drawing 
and the Elements of Geometry. 
Terms oer Annum. 
To the Eighth Birth-day .. 
TotheTeuth ditto 








To Removal . 

a Applications for Shares, issued at 252. siete ho made to 
the Honorary Secretary, from whom Prospectuses and ti inform- 
ston relating to the Institution may be obtained, 

Ww, 1, Bath bel patigin 3, receives Young Gentlemen 
of this’ Hetablistinen 2 Wher 


erms, from 25 to 28 Guineas 
per sanuD, —-~ Ay 
WELL OOLLEGE, near EPSOM, SURREY. 
Patrons and _—_ 








Principal—W. nr Aa LL.D., M.R.A.S., &e. 


Effici eU e Army and Navy, 

the sts and Todten Civil ‘Service Braminstions,aad for Com. 
life, will be found in Ewell College. 

™The situation is one of unrivalled salubrity; athletic games are 

and sretanaatio Lgeey F is imperative on all. French 

brah ia bly spoken at meals, and German is taught by a resident 


eo. 50 and 60 Guineas perannum. College De- 
100. N 
partment to a o extras. For Particulars, Report, &c., 





NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. — 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next GENERAL 
EXAMINATION for the Degree of DOCTOR of MEDICINE 
will a on owt DAY, the 18th of OCTO. BER Fe! 


and Mem of the R oyal ’ Colleges of Surgeons of England, 
Hdinbureh, and Dublin. ie ed Rin of Physic sicians an Sur: 
geons of Glasgow, and Licent: of the Ii caries’ 


e Lon Apoth 
Company, are eligible for ae Fh Every Candidate is re- 
uired to communicate by letter with Mr. Day, the Professor of 
edicine, fourteen da: fore the period of Examination, and 
to present himself to Secretary for Registration on or before 
Saturday, the 16th of Octo! ber 
By order of > Senatus Academicus, 
JAMES M‘BEAN, A. M., Secretary. 
_St. Andrews, July 5, 1858. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 Geo. IV. 


Rector—The Rev. i= STEPHEN HODSON, D.D., Balliol 
Merton Colleges, Oxford. 
Classical Masters. 
John Trotter, University of Edin —_—. 
D’Arcy W. Thompson, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Henty Wat Weir, University of ianburt, and M.A. of Caius College, 
ambridge. 


Lv of Edinburgh 


matical Master—James Gloag, LL.D. 

Master of —— and German La! juages—J. G. Macleod, B.LL. 
Agrégé of the University of 

English and Elocution Master. James +" 

Writing and Arithmetic Master—J ohn Maclean: 

Assistan’ Writt = Arithmetic Master— Robert Cleghorn. 

wes and Military and Civil Engineering—Lieut. J. 


Drawing Master—Arthur Peri S.A. 

om. ne Sqeuinecreesh a Sees. Drawing— Walter 
Teachers of =. eg Nome. Roland. 
Janitor—Hugh G 





James C 





The NEXT amesion of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will 
gon MENCE on FRIDAY, Ist of OCTOBER, at 10 Sok, when 
hey at aad | phy the First or JUNIOR CLASS. 
cadem: x is an Institution in which Young Gentlemen, 
A... *pientan en to Sixteen or Seventeen years of age, and up- 
wards, receive a ios, and Eng Eiuceuen in —— Modern Lan- 
g' Mathematics, an h Literat 
m Although the the Ly pom tially a Classical Lasitiation, 2 
mya the School for the or Oivit ser. 
Young rt) who ue te enter the Military or Ser- 
vice, or to follow pursuits in which an 


CO®YSTAL PALACE, Fripay NEXT, July 16. 
—GRAND Fuster Al. CONCERT, under the Direction 
of Mr. Benedict, in the large Handel Orchestra. The ees 

e accepted enstgements :—Madam 
yom Miss Louisa Pyne, ‘Mme. 
er (her first a) ce at 
ng Crystal Palace) ; Herr Dick, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
he Band, including 40 first V iolins, 40 second Violins, 26 Altos, 28 
¢ folomeellos, and 23 Double Basses (with th equal proportion et = 
will number upwards of 200 Performers, and be 
posed of the ‘of rthe'¢ “dite of the patel The Choirs, inelaging the 
ation, will number 800 Vocalists, being a total of 1 
renee In the course of the Canons, Das Bach’s Triple Concerto 
for Three Pianofortes, and Maurer’s artett for Four Violins 
Orchestra. Conductors, Mr. Bened lot and Mr, Manns. Price 
of Tickets, 2s. 6d. ; nasil Wednesday, the 14th of July; after seat 
date the meson | will be 5a. aye Ticket h pen) have the 
roo ission on the occasion.—Season Tickets to be obtain at 
e Office, No. 2, Exeter ld Hall, Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. extra each 
se also at Musicsellers and principal Libraries. 


E GOVERNESSES’ iN STITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHO 
ears abroad, respectfully invites me ape 8, of the Nobility. 
entry, and ee is of Sees to her R 
Fore’ GOV 8, TEACHERS, COMPAN10 
T and PROF ORS. School Property transferred, and 
Pupils ene ns Puglasd, France, Germany. 0 charge 
ncipals. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
jouth Kensington Museum, W.—The ANNUAL CONV ER- 
SAZION E will take place on THURSD DAY NEXT, 2 duly 15. The 
Chair will be taken in the Theatre, at 9 o'clock punc' iy. The 
ne of Sores South pomaingten Museum will be o exclusively 

to the Visitors. pr ILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 

EPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 

snout efor for Tickets, from Members’ or “their Friends, 
8 forwarded at once to the Hon. Sec., at 13, Stratford- 





sha 
=} 











FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


R. WILLIAM KIDD’'S LECTURES,— 
“A -+¥ says the Globe, *‘ do we pronounce William Kidd 


A a 
seeking opportun r doing go ctively alive to every 
ing matter of social interest and possessing a share of 





N 's Jartes and adapts his lectures 
that the subjects are are always suited to the requirements of the 
time. Hence his popularity. 

So cations to be addressed to Mr. Witut1am Kipp, New- 





with Classics is not 


wi 
Wedn the Both, and Thi , the 30th September, 
oitenianan be.given at the —_ By Bp rcmn, for 


“y from Mr. argon Ol Clerk to the Direvtor °n 
» Pa 5 0. 
Edinburgh. - 


8t. “andrew: square, 
BOARDERS are received by 
The Rector, 62, Great King-street. 
Mr. puama cee. 
Mr. Macleod, i, Eyre-pla 


Mr. Maclean, 3 Come % ie; and 
Mr. Scougell, 14, Saxe- ‘obourg-place. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, MonrTreE tier 
HOUSE, BRIGHTON 
Principal—H. STEIN TURRELL, M. ‘A, F.C.P., Ph.D. 
Formerly Head-Master of the. Brighton Proprietary Grammar 
00. 


The Classics and Mathematics will be taught by Universit; 
Men of ie a The Modern Lan meat a 
Science by wel —_ fied and experience 
advantages are offered to Students who are p: 
Greviee, the new University Seamtoens, 
Terms for Board, Residence and Tuition, Junior Pupils (under 
15), 60 Guineas per annum ; Senior Pupils, 80 Guineas.—Appli- 
gions must be addressed to the Principal, Montpellier House, 
r nD. 


UNDATION SCHOOL, endowed exclu- 


sively for the Sons of Gentlemen whose incomes are limited. 

® goparat d, and superior education, including books, are 

rovided at a cost to the friends of Twenty-five Guiness annually. 

HREE VACANCIES, the ensuing Election —Address Heap 

Master, at Mr. Law’s, Bookseller, 113, Great Russell - street, 
Bloomsbury. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG rere situated within five 
miles south of London, there will be VACANCIES after BF 
summer. The comforts of a private family are offered com! 
with a sound English Educat, on, which is a on = the 
immediate ape ntendence of the Principals. attention is 
paid to the re’ moons and moral 1 training of the et Ae and habits 
of P of talent attend for a 
es and accunaieleenaoie, German and French taught by 
= a Sonne. The house is large, standing. in oe ome 


and t re the 
greatest *iberality. References Bree to the parents of pupils. — 
‘or Prospectuses or further add: L. 


N., care of 
aa 
garden. 

















ress 
Yatherston & Brogden, ve v Tenrietta-strest, Covent- 





THE BENEVOLENT.—The AID of the 

Charitable and the Affluent is corneal solicited on behalf 
of Mr. THOMAS FORD (a Printer’s Reader), ag who, for 
the last two years, throu: + physical infirmity y (brineipally arising 
from the amputation of his right foot in 1818, but also from rheu- 

matism an fection of the kidneys), has been prevented from 

following 2 his.0 ord Soe Ae nae, having no power of one ie 
as joy 
himself at his ‘own home ; and is + = avery distressing co — 
see atine, disposed of Pref all he possessed to 
himself and wife. oe Ford has been an “pee = but avery 
pn td man. s the author of ‘ The Compositor’s H 
book,’ and the eotnpiler of little volume, entitled ‘ Bunbeams for 
his case will bear the closest investi a = 








‘fea owt ey Shaw & Danks, 9, e- 
ty. aie © -road, Kentish-town, N.W.; 





, 39, Grafton 
Mie’ 3, Raquet-court Fleet-st: treet, E.C.; o 
will be —~' to receive subscriptions. i any of whom 





SECRETARIES of LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC ais ENUAUEN RX aie 1 at EB is 
da Winter — Address 


* | daring the’ ens ‘Adelphi, 
BEMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


in ALD of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, and 3, 1858. 





Principal Vocalists. 
Madame CLARA NOVELLO, 
Mademoiselle VICTOIRE BALFE, 
an 
Madame CASTELLAN. 
Madame ALBONI, 
Miss DOLBY, 
aD 
Madame VIARDOT GARCIA. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES Signor RONCONI, 
Mr. MO: NTEM SMITH, | Mr. WEISS, wes 
Signor TAMBERLIK. _| Signor BELLETTI. 
Organist, Mr. STIMPSON. 








Conductor .....seeeee Mr. COSTA. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
ELIJAH ...... sees. MENDELSSOAN. 
"WEDNESD MORN1 
WE ncsviercccaces +. Costa. 
“TA URSDA Yr MORNIN @. 
MESSIAH .... HanpDeL. 
“FRIDA: ¥ wor NIN G. 
(AM jorio) Hewry Lestie. 


yh ‘w: 
LA S10. MENDELSSOHN. 
SERVICE IN Cc: BEETHOVEN. 


TUESDA Y E VENING— A Miscellaneous Concert, 























comprising 
VERTURE.. . (Siege of Corinth)........ Rossini. 
Rcls AND GALATEA . of oor Additional 
ta by Co tay cock poate . HANDEL. 
opasien aane Hy wae +s. WEBER. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERA &e. 
pesbenagaeal (Fra Diavolo).. AUBER. 
~ wabwsibat EVENING—A ‘Miscellaneous Concert, 
p OZART. 
CANTATA we ENDELSSOHN. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS. & — 
SELE cro x0) C. 
OVERTURE . (ZAMPA) .. veces Hénow. 








TH URSDA ¥ EVENING— a Concert, 


ran | NATAL. SYMPHONY In A ~ ny 
pringe ct the Prence Bees. an 
OVERTUR. 


SELECTIONS ‘FROM tO RAR (4 
OVERTUR we avi 
vaina® ‘BVENING—A°FO 
Parties requiring d 


may have them pe Bee by 
the 26th July (with any 
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HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The 
Office of SECKETARY of the Photographic Society and 
EDITOR of its Journal will shortly be VACANT. 
Candidates may receive information as to Duties and Salary 
on application at the Rooms of the Society, 1, New Coventry- 
ares, Piccadilly. 


mo ials must be seat » on aT before Saturday, the 17th 
st. er of the Counci 
- “en WILLL AM CROOKES, Secretary. 


J oint 





RUSSELS.—FRENCH and GERMAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Apply_for information, terms, and prospectus to M. Lecerr, 
Head Mas » Chausete “de Wavre. izelle Brux —Reference 
to the Rev. Z. H. Marziats, Blackheat 


RENCH, Italian, German.—9, Old Bond-street. 
—Dr. ALTSC HUL, Author of‘ First German Reading- Book,’ 
dicated, by serial permission, to Her Grace the Duchess of 








ENTLEWOMEN, during illness, may, for a 
small weekly pay a eoeiens the comforts of a HOME, 
combiped with | the aoe Medical and Surgical Treatment, at the 
Establishment, No.1, Upper "Harley-street. This establishment, 


which was opencd in’ 1850, 1 patronized by Her Majesty. The 
Bisho of, Senden is Visi and it is managed personally by 

Lady Ww. e Lady Caroline Farmer, the Lady Laura Palmer, 
Mrs. Gui my Thomson Hankey, and other Ladies. 


‘All information nespesting ts it may be obtained on written or per- 
sonal a) plication to the Lady Superintendent. Subscriptions 
poe: oe at the Toatation and bythe Treasurer, E. ManJori- 
. 59, Strand. 
a n W.C. SPRING RICE, Hon. Sec. 








PRING VALE HOUS E, "Walsall, Stafford- 
shire.—The Rev. Dr. GORDON has @ VACANOY for ONE 
or TWO PARLOUR ke AR DERS after the Midsummer Vaca- 


Sutherland) Philo ological & piniete. Professor of Elocution, 
—TWO LANGUAGES TA T in the same Jesson, or alter- 
nately, on the eee. Terms as One, at the IVAT} orat his own 
House, Each lai e spoken, in his PRIV ATE lqsoens, and 
select, separate CL. 3 BS for Ladies and G 

(in languages) for mercantile and ordinary ——. of _ the 
Universities, Army, Navy, aud Civil Service Examination. 


18s AUGUSTA MANNING begs to in- 
form her Friends and the Public that she continues to give 
INSTRUOTION in SINGING and the hey ag ee 
cation fer terms to be made at her 
terrace, Hyde Park. 


DUCATION.—In an OLD-ESTABLISHED 
SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen, in the delight- 

ful city of Bath, where the terms are strictly moderate, there 
are now VACANCIES. The combo orts of a private family are 
offered, bi with a er uglish education, under the 














tion, to | life or the learned P: 
[td Young Semen desirous of receiving an education in 

England received.—Terms on application. 
M AJOR BOTHMER, late B.G. Legion, having | } 
Aino wne brought up iv the Military School in Germany, speak- 
rench, and English, is desirous of obtaining 








immediate superintendence of the Principal. Lage a 
ments by Resident Teachers and P Eve ti 
- paid to the religious and moral training and health of = 
pupils, and habits of usefulness ealeanet The house is | 
situated near the Victoria Park. References given to t 
parents of pupils and the local clengy.—Addr », P., care o! “4 
imms, Librarian, 12, George-street, Bath, 





MEDICAL PUBLISHERS and Others.— 
Aas ENTS intended for the AUGUST Number 


> 
< the BLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL of MEDICAL 
~ OLN B. are respectfully requested by the 23rd inst.; BLLLS 
” Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for the next Number should be sent to 
on or before July 17. 





Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


LJVEBPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
7g eg JOURNAL. nse ain a. on SHAD- 
ADVEWTISE MENTS for for the Publication of the sth sth of JULY, 
should be sent not later than the he Publisher, 
Hewry GREENWOOD, - "Castie-street, Liverpool. 


SCHOOL PREMISES.—TO BE LET, on 

lease, a LARGE HOUSE, with Pleasure Grounds. 

situated in a beautifi healthy neighbourhood n mY 

chester, and Padi adapted for a first-class Ladies’ School. The 

— is worthy the aan ene ae a las 0 Boho : 7 pital and 
connexions, who wis! tot 

of Manchester. r “ye bad ¢ sither im the winity 


ion may 
the end of three or six oe from t the | resent time.—Address 
(post paid) ¥. ¥., Post-office » iinet 


MOVEMENT. .CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
hn al and BRIGHTON, und tbe tend 

of Dr. ROTH culars address to ~¥ G4, Old Cavemlinke 

street, London, W. ; or 21, park nm Ay Brigitte n.—Dr. i 

Works on the _Movement-Cure an ant Scientific Gymnastics 

















PUPILS. 3, whom he may instruct in M ajor 

Bothmer would also give instruction to ot Gentle:nen about 

entering the — on different subjects connected with Military 
2, Highbury Park N; North, near London. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
—Mons. R. SUEUR, for many years Professor of French 
the above} Institution, receives PUPILS of the School as 
BOARDERS at his residence, 9, Montpellier-row ; he has a few 
vacancies. Terms, 60 Guineas per annum, including laundress 
and seat in church.—References are kindly permitted. to the Rev. 
Joseph Fenn; the Rev. E. J. Selwyn, the Principal of the 
School; and Andrew Brandram, Esq., Blackheath. 
The School will re-open on Thursday, August 5. 


norneraw: a EDUCATION in PARIS, 
riand, Champs Biysé es, ANGLO- 
FRENCH HRstiNUTION ¥~ YouNG LADIES, under the 
atronage of Bishop Spencer, and of several Members of the Re- 
a —— bs wae Me France. The Principal (Madame LUSCO MBE) 
being in London in the beginning of August, and return- 
fog to ing to Paris in September, when she will be happy to take charge 
of any Pupils committed to her care.— Prospectuses muy be had 
at Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. Cornbill ; and any further particu- 
lars from Madame Luscombe, 21, Rue de Chateaubriand. 
DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—Bonn-ON-THE- 
RHINE.—Mr. MORSBACH, Principal of an Establish- 
ment at Bonn, will be in England next week on his annual visit, 
wee he will be happy to see the Friends of his English Pupils, 
attend to new inquiries.—Messrs Dickrnson, 114, New Bond- 
steel, will supply references or Prospectuses, and give apy neces- 

















DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—Bonn-On-THE- 
RHINE.—ANGLO-GERMAN ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The Principal, Herr THOMAS, has 
some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early in July. 
He hopes then to satisfy Parents desiring personal conference. 
Pupils can ipa Herr Thomas on his return to Bonn. 
Address Herr Tuomas, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn ; or Messrs. Dulau 
& Co. Foreign B: voksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—Arabic, Per- 
sian, Turkish, Georgian, Aucient and Modern Greek, and 
Russian, taught in English, French, German, eS, and 
Spanish, by a first-rate Linguist. Keference given.— Address 
Suri, care of Mr. Madden, Oriental Bookseller, 3, “Leadenball- 
street, 


RDUCATION. — —There are now THREE 
VACANCIES at an Establishment where a limited number 
of the Daughters of Gentlemen only are received. Conducted upon 
the most approved system of modern private tuition, exclusively 
upon Chu ~~ of England principles, and combining the advan- 
tages of English and Conti ental instruction, The Principal, who 
a herself resided several years abroad, is assisted by Eng! ish ann 
Foreign resident Governesses, and em ‘inent Masters attend for 
every accomplishment. The residence is desirably situate. The 
terms moderate. Reference to numerous Clergymen and other 
heads of families.—It is requested letters may state particulars, 
~~ addressed to the Principal, Upton House, near Slough, 
ucks. 


4 GRADUATES of OXFORD.—WANTED, 

a School of high aeadie in me neighbourhood of London, 

- SEN 10k CLASSICA ASTE ty resident or non-resident, as 
Age ah 25 to 3: 


ay. be arrang 
Selepey in Latin compos osition required. —Address R. B. 
Phillivson’s Library, Kingston, 8.W. 











Classical honours and 
» Mr. 


ox 





RIGHTON PARLOUR BOARDERS. —At 
& first-class School at Kemp Town a few YOUNG LADIES 
are Bs my who, in addition to sea air and kind surveillance, 
enjoy the advantage of cheerful and intellectual society, with the 
opportunity of taking Lessous in any accomplishments.—Address 
Hammond’s Post Office, Brighton. 


YDROPATHY. — Moor Park, Farnham, 

Surrey, three miles — the Camp at Aldershot. Phy- 
sician, Edward W. Lane, M i.D. 

DROPATHIC ‘ESTABLISHMENT, Sud- 


brook Park, near Richmond, Surrey.—The treatment is safe 
for Infancy and Age, and is absoliitely 








reeable. Thousands of 

sufferers have been cured when all other curative means had 
failed, JAMES ELLIS, M.D. 

E PRESS.—A steady experienced RE- 

PORTER, (verbatim) desires a RE - ENG AGEMENT.— 


Address T. W. H., West Bar Terrace, Banbury. 
A @& GENTLEMAN, ceiatlontad to Literary 


mand ater who intends shortly to proceed to Berlin, 
Lei; , and other parts of Prussia and Germany, is desirous of 
prosusing Phar aa with a Newspaper or Journal, as 
gareof 

Mr. 





articulars may be learned on application to B., 
Somerviie, Bookseller, 10, Spring-gardens, Edin: 





PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN and his 

LADY, resident in a healthy part of Manchester, will be 
glad to undertake the care of TWO YO OUTHS, whose Paren 
or Guardians may desire to secure for them, while pursuing Sti 
or Commerce, a comfortable Home with the ——— F of 
society. The Advertiser has a large house and no fi wid all 
901. for one, and 1501. for two brothers insloding board — 
other expenses, except washing.—Address L. C., care of 
Bradshaw, Stationer, Broad-stveet, Pendleton, Manchester. 


O SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE 

BROTHERS’ REGISTERS be NOW OPEN, and they 

“= uest all well-qualified and respectable Assistants (Ladies as 

ellas Gentlemen) to call immediately and enter their Names. No 

be mace of any kind is made. Offive hours 10 to 4 o’clock.—150, 
Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 

. and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—Mr. FAHEY (whose 

Pupils have taken the eae Hosours at the Military Colleges of 

Woolwich and Addiscombe), has by recent arrangement a portion 

of time disenzaged.— For terms, address to 28, Drayton-grove, Old 
Brompton, 8.W. 











ARTNERSHIP or Otherwise.—A Young 
Man, of Literary Tastes, and desirous of profitable Emploe 
ment of time and capital to the amount of 1,0007. or 1,500L, can be 
received as PARTNER or otherwise. Reterences cxchanged.— 
Address Dexra, care of Mr. . Germain, 75, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


ITERARY.—A handsome DOUCEUR is 
offered for procuring an ENGAGEMENT for an able 
Writer, qualified for any department, and author of publications 
commended by the press. he highest references.—Address Z., 
320, Euston-road, N. ~ Only letters with name, or appointing 
interview, attended to 


OF YRIGH? and MS. for SALE. — The 
UTHOR of a spirited TALE is desirous of meeting with 
aP URCHASER. ~—Apply Henaicus, care of Mr. Wyld, Reading- 


rooms, Leicester-square. 
B4Ax**® G FF om © ST's, 
Established a.p, 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by wi which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with ample security. 


he Interest is payable in usa oon July. 
PETER RGN. anaging Director. 
Forms for opening ‘Aovoasios aan free on application. 








to be 
, PB 
respectable Booksellers. ‘aternoster-row ; and all 


CO Svendh rge & COLLARD PICCOLO (Seeond- 
hand), price 181 , at R. COOK & CO.’S, 4, King-street, Cheap- 
side, Cae. . There is slvers a good ‘se 
Pianos to be ca at the abov 

ment ape had at a moderate price. "Pian 
per mont 


OMPETENT PHOTOGRAPHERS sent out 
with APPARATUS for the day. a an Pano gy He rg 
charge, from the London School o; 


AMILY PORTRAITS.—Reduced in price 


5a. to 2. 2, mocloured. api My aetion Hal and of gf large size, 


at the poms cso! of Photosra 
“* Family ny Portas ted at 11 12. per annum. 
EMOVAL.-Bees. LOUIS PHILIPPE F. 


RQUET, Author of ‘ Le Tréso of sev 
works, REMOY = to No. 14, TAVISTOCK: STREET. COVENT. 





ection of first-class 
~~ a ey vs rate a 
r hire from 




















GAR + 80) an early sopeation from G Teac an 
Teachers. ene and Heads of Schoolsin want of Govern 
Professors, and nen, wilh find @ ready —~ 4 of obtaining ‘une 
anes by applving to to the above gentleman, who, for the last twenty- 

five years, n honoured with the tron of the highest 
families and edv he United Kingdom. 
An d — the teak of Europe enables 
Mons. F. de P. to assist persons requiring information on any 
su felfect rent with Education. Terms of the best 

im England a Ae, te mtinen' may behead on applion: 

tion. Office hours 


No Connexion with any other house in the street assuming 
the same name. 


OVEL and BEAUTIFUL WORKS of ART. 

— pio iseren in Copper, Bronzed, and in Gold and Stine, 

by the Electro he Dew , forming — < ornaments in Frames or 
oom. c. A series of Battles, 


ee ise, for the D 

Seriptural, and ical Pieces from tf Works of the first 
Masters. Jus La at a great expense, are NOW ON VIEW, 
at 391, serene. ames the Ke nobility, sent , and lovers of the Fine 
yy inspec 
; he attention of of architects an a fra : Ncinie is ial, 

nvited, these wor ing peculiarly e r insertion 
Pannels, Furniture, While th their extremely ‘moderate ie 
renders Lanta their extensive a acepeion for such pur, 

Various Specimens, Price, and all particulars, can be ob obtained 
on apatientinn at the Electro-Bronze nllery, No. ‘391, Strand (four 
doors west of Southampton-street). 

H. CHALON, Secretary. 





aa oom comp 








NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, Partin Matt Easz, 


LONDON, 8.W. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST on 
= ‘it ecounts, to the 30th inst., will be ready for delivery on 
after the 10th proximo, and payable daily between the hours 
of l0and4. Present rate -< Bray 5 per cent. per annum. 
June 22, 1853. ET. MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and ok sent free on application. 


ip B. H. SMART continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and vo PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to 
attend Classes for English generally, a8 to engage for Readings, 
— The Introduction to Grammar on its true Basis, with Relation 
to Logic and Rhetoric,’ price 1s,, of all Booksellers. 
37, Wyndham-street, Bryanstone-square, W. 


[A= WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIO 
ESTABLISHMENT, LO Bee AND. 
roprietor—B, L, HUDSON, M.R.C. 
rt Tonpeotuass may be had on application to the ie of the 


Morea TAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 
cont ee Corporate, Official, and Private Seals Dies, 
d Diploma Siskes, 5 in Medieval and Modern 
—_ mare. ane for ; (noel he 6d., in colour, 58., petnhed on ¥ 
21s., Crests on Seals or R' ings, Mon He: 
signs executed in pocemens style. Solid os 18 carat, Hall-marked, 
Sard or Mooaata e Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Le 
i rx guinea. Illustrated’ price list, post free.—T. 
MORING, peers and Heraldic “Artist (who has received the 
gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


GilaRArenap PICTURES by LIVING 


ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, at MORBY’S 
Picture-Frame Manufactory, 63 63, Bish ishopsgate-street Within. 
Lewis, | 6¢. 


Specimens of Frith, R.A., Rippingille, inte) pene 
wood Sm Niemann me 
Henderson, Stee Eee 08, 
Absolon Horlor, J. W. All », Mead ws, Mog- 
ford, \ ) Wainewright,  aecealen. 7. Rover pagaseld, | “nC C.,. ax and 
ter Williams, A Vickers, Bouvier 3 


liamson, Bates, rs Puller, Hane, W atte pa Carney Geanaol, | * 











les ; 
um, 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
of CANADA.—Notice is parevy © given, that Interest on the 
ce Bonds and on the Debentures of the Company, will be 


he Co ny, lyn, Mills & Co. om! -street, on 
and after the ist Tag 7 vem Phe preference Bond Certificates must 
be deposited at this Office on and after the 15th proximo., The: 


will be returned after three clear days, with a Warrant for the 


Interest due on them. 

Notice is hereby also given, that an nnn oe of 202, on each of 
ths shorenamed Prefecenen Lond Cortideaies hag been calle The 

on 0 y, 

Certificates, with the amount, must ite presented at the Bankers. 
of the Company ag sbere 

Six be charged onall such instalments not 

d at the.above date, as they remain in No 


a 
ant | will be payable on the instalments already paid. Tn Interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be paid on all sums re 
ceived in advance of calls. 

Holders have the option of paying any amount in advance ; and 
ifthey pay up in full, of at ware receiving Debenture Bonds ‘vith 
Coupons attached. 

By order of the Board of 
21, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., 
June 18th, 1858. 


E STEREOSCOPE.—Savunprrs’s UNIVER- 
SAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY of STEREOSCOPIC 
SLIDES, 26, Po cies, London. Subscribers of 218. per om 


Directors, 
Cc. P. RONEY, 
Secretary. 








further ohare, or eon Be yt y-— ym hanes 
EW AMERICAN BOOKS.— rtations- 


received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 
terest in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 


tion. regularly where Abs x Fee and any Work 
t in be within os ‘vous of order. 
pacar in elassiBed divisions., 


each, post free, The Fe CATALOGUB ; or, English 
so tee the full title, wi 


cet ith size,, 
date of pub! of Works published in: 

with the which may be 

. obtained a States ioe ry comprehensive Index of Subjects and 


ww, Son & Co, 47, 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
E NEW ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS 


CHILDREN, late at Stamford Hill—The OPENING of the 
NEW BUILDING, at COULSDON, near CR ae —. take 


or at the Office of the Charity. Spactal Trai 


leave the Brighton London Bridge Station ‘at One, a a return at 
Six o'clock. The charges o Benge Tickets will be—First Class, 
48,; and Second Class, 3s, Other Trains run hourly to Croydon, 


which is about three — from the 
Ladies having Purses poet, and other persons holding 
Sealee Tiokets, sin heed Releeed 8 eats. 
adies may be supplied with Purses at the Offi and word 
Fire Guineas so collected will entitle the Lady collecting to a 


ote. 
The Band of the Coldstream “pose will be in attendance. 
No admission without ticket; 
Subscriptions saeat thanically received. Post-office Orders and 
all Communicat: to be addressed to Mr. John Cuzner, Sub- 
Secretary, at the Office of the Chagtt iy. 


D. W. WIRE }Ee 
Office, 10, Poultry. THOS, W. AVELING, } Secs. 


wHE THOM FUND.—The COMMITTEE 
. connected with the FUND for the Benefit of = late WIL- 
AM THOM, the Inverury Poet, deem it necessary to lay the 
bjoined short account of their cewardship before the — ic. 
Ov the death of the Poet's Widow, which took place in 1848, a 
few tionths after his own, the three surviving children were com- 
mitted to the care 7 "ite George Stephen, a relative of their 
mother’s, residing at Port Elph Ab near Inve- 
rury. From him fey t have received every kindness ~~ attention. 
‘They have been in constant attendance on the ae oe in 
the village, and are receiving there a good plain ed 
Believing that the eo. the Fund was to © apport rtthe echildren 
till they = be fit to ort t eels 
arranged that as each arrives at the they shall be 
sent to service. The respective ages of tthe Sunde girls are fifteen, 
thirteen, and eleven yea 
The Committee received ‘Donations and Collections £29317 5 
Bank Interest 8 





Eo | 











‘Books from various Select L@raries. 


pot ae a & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
tbe it a SELL by Avonion, beh House, 


Y,J uy us fi days, 
an Picea ‘of VALUABLE B “from the Libraries of the 
late Mrs. Hicks, of Seymour-street th ne High ht Hon. Lady Charlotte 

Finch, William A ; inelading—in Foto: 
F Chron icles 2 vols. ‘printed b y ‘s 


roigsart’s ‘Pynson, 1525—Simpson 

War in the Crimea, half 6 copies—Cuitt’s Wanderings, 
—In Quarto: Gill's yp amy 10 vols. calf—D’Oyly and 
Mant’s om and Common Prayer, 4 vols. calf—Baine’s reset d 
of 4 vols. two copies, one with extra plates—Le 

T rap) ical Dictiona ry, complete, 13 vols.—Penny Cycl = 
29 vols.— P Bibliographical 1 ollections in a n Oc- 
tavo: Chalmers’s Bi ica’ —~w ot 7 vols, — Burke’s 
Works, 16 vols. — Niebubr’s Lectures, 8 

Society's Publionenss 35 vols. ~The Works of ‘Shirley. 6 yols,— 
Donne, 6 vols.—Bishop Hall, 12 pe = FA Coleridge, 19 vols.— 

vol na) 


thee -kering’s Aldine Poets, s.— a: erly Review, from the 
rmencement to the present time—Curious MSS. and Printed 
pm relating to the Stuart Family—rare and interesting Col- 


in fine old morocco bind- 
es, 
on neosipt of two stamps. 


Very Select 7 of an Amateur, a few Engravings, 
Illuminated Missals, &c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by Aucrion, at their House, 
191, Piecadilly.om ERIDAY, July 30, the very select LIBRARY 
of an AMATE R, consisting of ks in the choicest condition, 
mostly oo in extra calf, ee er morocco bin s, by Hay- 
day, Clarke, Bedford, Macken: ; amongst the ely impor- 
tant books are Mr. Yralliwell’s. “Baition of of Shakspeare’s Works, 
a cuts on India paper, 7 vols. (all yet published, with right to 
eceive the remainder without further charge)—Shakspeare’s 
Works, fourth edition—nearly all the modern editions of Shak- 
e from Malone to Charles Knight—the Dramatic bf ak oy 
uumont and Fletcher, Webster, Otway, Te nara, & 
—Pickering’s Aldine Poets, a complete set—Pere +s Pub. 
lications, p jociety’s Publications: ae Inte 
—Eagles’ Garland of Roses, only 50 printed— editions of the 
Poetical Works of Milton, Butler, Otwas 
per, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, &c.—the privately printed produc- 
tions of J.0 Halliwell, 


lection of 63 French — —— Boo 
vi 


ings, Bookcases, Bookshe 























a ee ee a ero em rer oe ey 

dso 510 | Binur, coloured” Beste hie sud undraneés role ers 

They have paid to the family . £229 910 — colou ick’s is and rupeds , 3 vols. large 
choice —Campbell’s Chancellors and Justices, 10 vols.— 

Expenses connected with the Funeral 15 8 1 oe Botheb te Blow. _s p! path mer 5 eg I 





ving 8 a balance of £93 

This oer it is believed, be sufficient to support. them tint ; 
have each reached the age of sixteen, That the Committee did 
not print a list of the donations they received arose from their 
desire to save as much as possible for t) eta iy. They cannot but, 
in find, eeetelly cckuewintes the servicés of. Treasurer, 
Mr. Patrick Watson, who has for ten years faithfully and gratui- 
tously discharged the office, and not only remitted the —— 
to the family, but been "GEORGE in his inquiries ai his 

serve them. RGE GILFILLAN, ‘Chairman. 
Dundee, 30th June, 1 


E <a SCHOOL, bi tomer 
LONDON, 8.E., is adapted for First-Class 3 





itish Essayists, 26 vols.—the Historical Works of Hume 
and Smollett, Gibbon Lingard, Alison, Macaulay, &c.—best edi- 
tions of the collected sof Barrow, Burke, Dr. Johnson, Du- 
ld Stewart, S. T. Colerid e, Sir Walter Scott, &c.—Notes and 
ueries, complete—a few Illuminated Missals of choice Tralian 
work, one in a five silver filagree binding, 
talogaes on receipt of $0 stamps. 


Important Sale of Books, MSS., Drawings, and Engravings. 
E SECOND PART of the very valuable 
and choice Collection of BOOKS, a. DRAWINGS, and 
ENGRAVINGS, formed by the late M. B RLUUT DE NOORT- 


DONCK, will be SULD by AUCTION, 0} the residence of the 
at —— - the 19th of July, and ey ty > days. 
this impo ction m 








struction. 

Every Pupil is, as far as poate, well grounded in English, 
made to write a hand fit for een ¢ sadn trained to be auiek k at 
accounts, while the Modern emistry, ‘and 
nics are also liberally Ba ne for. 

Terms moderate and inclusive. 

Divisions of the School Year Saeal. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS JULY 1 

ATS, F.R.G.8. Principal. 


VBA 
N.B. During the past year Youths from the upper division 
have been received into seme of the largest mercantile, manufac. 
turing, and engineering firms in the kingdom. 


NV ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex. 
—Head Mester, Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by 
a staff of residen 
The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the 4th of August. 
Terms, 40 Guineas for Boys under 11 years; for Boys above that 


aBe, 50 ol 
li Head Master or Resident 
Secreta at the! School, or the = ‘Secretary at Founders’ Hall, 


St Swithin’s-lane. 
(Signed) T. M. COOMBES, Esq., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Hon. Sec. 
Reet REES, Resident Secretary. 


TR. TENNANT, F.G.S., gives PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTIONS to Ladies and Gentlemen in GEOLOGY 

and MINERALOGY, illustrated by an extensive Collection of 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, at 149, Strand, London. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to meet with a MID- 
i LE-AGED LADY to ACCOMPANY HIS SON, an IN- 
v ALID. to the South of Ftaly, Clergyman’s “Ayers? ‘who _ 
brought’ up a family of her own, or & perso’ 
attending on invalids: would be preferred. poreteers. ot ating 
culars, to be addressed to P. P., Mr. Fores, Bookseller, pert th 
Audley-street, Ueosranse-tunihe: w. 


{OOD OPENING for a FIRST-CLASS 
BOYS’ SCHOOL.—TO BE SOLD or LET ON LEASS, the 
commodious PREMISES, oy inelosed Playground a a 
well situated at Stony Knotts. Biche Broughton, near Mane! 
ter, pome time since occupi a Boarding and Day Sebosk, = 
and now tenanted by ‘ur. Etienne.—Inquire of Dr. 
Br. ARD, ‘Lower t Broughton, Mancheste: 


Sales | by Auction 
Prints, Drawings, PsoN” Photographs, &c. 
= & StMP MPSON, peg of Lite- 
Property, sn Lt b *AUCTIO at thei: 
191, Piccadilly, on ESDAY, July 21, @ SOLLECTION ct 
ENGRAVINGS of all Campos and Peri BA ey interesting 
Portraits, Works of Sir J. Reynolds, curious old Caricatures, 
choice larg — ‘ater-Colour 9 Hanhart’s 
Fac-similes “of Drawings in ye thy 
= on ee 


Mecha- 























eneeaiens 

UTTiCK ‘es SIMPSON, emcees of Tite 
roperty, w' PELL by AUCTION, at their H 

191, Piccadilly, on T THURSDAY, Jul 22, crestii 
of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, STAT ATEPA APER is erage | § 
Bata i Aare et es ee cama Bae 

0) 

relating to, David Garrick. ‘Treland’s 8 Inkereat 


and 
nals), and other setbars of men =" in She various eForaerie ie re 


Literature, Science, t a, &e. 
cadseen on receipt of two stamps. 





rtant y be had of Mr. H. 
Bohn, vere ioe Messrs. Boone, Bond~ poet ys Messrs. Dulau, 
Soho-square; Mr. "Nutt, Strand; and at 52, Gracechureh-street. 


5,000 Volumes of New and Popular Books, and a Select 
Library of Standard Works. 

R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chance 
lane,on WEDNESDAY, ware 14, and two following days, at h t- 
past 12,a LARGE QUA TY of NEW BOOKS, in Divinity, 
Poetry, Novels and Romane ces, 
also, a Select 





&e.; 
Lib dard Works ; prising Pyne's ‘English Lake 
Scenery—Richardson’s Studies of Old English Haneiens 4 vols.— 
Blaok’s General Atlas—Henry’s Bible, 3 yols.—Knigbt’s Pictorial 


Shakspere, 8 vols.— Lane’s Acablan. Nights, 3 Bn abe, Cyclo- 
oo 29 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 20 vols—the Works of Scott, 
yron, Milton, and others, in handsome bindings. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘The valuable py of the late T. C. HEYSHAM, Esq., 
Carlisie.—Nine Sale. 
R. J. c. STEV. ENS. will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Coreutgurden, 
on MONDAY, July 18, and eight following days (Sund lay an 
day, 20th, excepted), at 12 o'clock precisely, each day, the AG? 
extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the late T. 0. HEYSH 
pe ig the Wor rich 4 Tllustrated Books on Nateval ory 
including the Works of Audubon, Bewick, poner , Buffon, 
Flemi 


Curti vier, De © le, Gray, 
CH : Kirby, Lindley, Lyell, “Towion. 


ebra' ee in 
beautiful on ee Also . ema of the best Works on 
general Literature, amon: 

N FOLIO: Andabons 8 ‘Quadra sods ~! Rae] America—Alla- 
son’s Views in India— dundrupeds of ology—Bree’s Rural 
Arehiteoutre-Chaunecy's 4 Merthondebine Curve Flora Londi- 

sis—Fielding’s Views of the Lakes—Gould’s Works, iuclading 

rds of Europe, Monogtaph of the Family of Toucan, Family 
of Trogons, Century of Birdsof the Himalaya, Birds of Australia, 
@enus Avium, and jis of Birds of Australia—Agassiz’s Ke- 
Sane des ns Fossiles—Denon’s Egypt—Audebert’s His- 
toire Naturelle des Singes—Les | Oiseaux de Buffon—Wilson’s 
American Histoire des Perroquets, &. 
QUARTO: ay Insects— 











Brookshaw’s Fruits, Birds, and 
Flowers—Barlow’s Chart of Ae en Re eee vant Ai ty’s 
Scenery—Britton’s Fine ttie’s Castles and Ab! 


peaness Fishes _of Ceylon Lewin's Birds—Pennant’s Wor! 

‘3s V —Westwood’s nang Histoire Naturelle 
es Poissons—Cuvier’s Ossem: Fossiles—Oramer’s Papillons 
Exotiques— Edwards's ‘Natural “History —Figin Marbles— — 
inson’s H of Cumberland— Hooker's Musci Exotici—Ly: 
History of Cumberland—Waleott’s nis of British — 
Latham’s History of Bi arto, 





Pro 0, &e. : Audubon’s Ornitho Biography y and Birds 
of Amertea— Botanical Magazine, o08 eas 1808 n’s Insects— 
Curtis British Entomology—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom—Dono- 


van’s Works—Journal of the oe Society, Drea od 1842— 


J. ks— 

History—Meyer's British Birds and their E eThe 
Publications of the Ray Society—Sowerb; *s Works—Smith’s (Sir 
J. B.} Works—Shaw’s Zoology— arvor’s Works—White’s Sel- 
borne, various Editions wet Ree to 1853—Westwood’s Works— 
cralton’s 4 Aneler, several ditions— Batt. Histo’ 

ae des Lépid pee oy ty Works— 
Fabricius Sen Lam: x's Wor i eeoy Linneus’ 
cite and numerous —— on the Arts ciences, Voyages 


and 8 
d ‘Travels Aremioetnrs Medicine, An- 
tiq Wk. Sculpture, Poetry, and 2 Miscel! laneous Literature. 
ay be viewed on Friday and aan prior, and Hornings 
of Sale, and — of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-stre 
Covent-garden ; if for the Country, by inclosing two stamps. 











Mr. Pickering’s Edition of Walton’s Angler, &, 


L.A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, July 23, 1 

inte Mr. DICKERING'S magnificent ‘edition of WALTON ant 

COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGL. am, S vols. imp, 8v0., 47 of w: 

— aan andl ae aoe bee aM a oe Cen and 
and numerous o' » et! arge 

collection of capital Wood deuts to many rks, tos works. wee: 


Valuable Library, including an extensive Collection of 
Works on Angling and Fishing, 


SSRS. S. LEIGH eee & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of jaugtioR 
Works sn 4t ot the Fine Arts, iu nu LL eM A 1X, 
ofa ey hele 


16, and ¢ following mayne Lo cleck pr saibely, Bouton 
wo follow: o'clock precise 
of Ei ABLE LIBR ARY a wel 
prising an llectio Ks 
and korg including Beautifal oot of the frat five editions 0 wo 
moroceo, by Lewis an ord—three edi- 
tions of the Se Seorets of Angling, by J. D., of the ‘first of which 
y r copy is 8 
aoe ee Bewick’s Works, 8 vols. im s¥ 
earings, 7 vols,’ 4to.— Mrs, 
coloured as Geawings--Yarrell’s Bird and Fishes, 
a] and Valuable Books, comprising yo 


ers, both volumes printed e Series 
of the im at LA Thomas Puller, Bishop al we Ww. Bibbes, and 
Defoe—choice copies of the Works of Thomas 
Frith, Barnes, and oe. ary at a = e Church Clarendon'é 
ay pty Ae PR 
a Lives, a Presentation Copy, w on, ns 
ton—capital, Books in French m3 Italian, angen Poctry, 


Bay be viev viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
ou on receipt of four stamps. 
Important Literary Property.—By | order of the 
First Mortgagee. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT have received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their Ds, 22, 
Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Jaly : 20, at 12, ‘in One Lot, 


STEREOTYPE PLATES and COPYRIGHTS 
of the INTERESTING and POPULAR SERIES of WORKS 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY ; 
comprising the writings of the most _ fiatingstiet Literary cha- 
































racters of the past and present of 
the most popelar productions of _— 
: pani. ae fe ngs. ‘ 
essington. 
Carleton | se andor 
‘obbo! ap’ oe . 
jooper. Mrs. Mars! 
umas. Miss Mitford. 
Fleig. orter. 
Mrs. Gore. Capt. Mayne Reid. 
James Grant. George Sand. 
n. | Horace Smith. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Mrs. Thomson, 
Mary Howitt. Mrs. Trollope. 


The extraordinary success that has ever attended thle ox select 
eS 0: ks, nates access as it has done into nk pg my and 
omes of all ranks of society, where it has establis! firm foot 
ing, renders it one of the most valuable of its kind, not only from 
its readable shaeoter, but from the intrinsic value of the whole. 
Catal (when ready) forwarded on 


Books in all Classes of Literature. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL-b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, od _ street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, July 14, and two following da 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS ; 
amongst which will be found Piranesi’s Vases, &c. 2 vola—Meseo 
Pio Clementino, 4 — calf—Cranmer’s Bible, 1540—Rapin and 
Tindal’s ‘yporraphi '—Behmen’s (J acob) Works—. rennet 
es 








An ngraphicl, n yole._Bhalsepesr’s Hindustani Dic- 
tionary a 2 vo! ot Se e’s (Horace) Works, 5 vols. 
russia — Seeetee History of of the bellion, large paper 8 vols. 


—Eneyclopsedia Britannica russia— 
Boyle’s Works, best edition, 6 ~ 4 old calf ilt-Todd’s Joh "8 
Dictionary, 5 vols.—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, and Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, 4 vola—Ancient and Modern Universal H. 
65 vols. calf—Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 6 vols. ealf 
—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 72 vols. be ae ight 's Pictorial 
Shakspere, 8 vols.— Meyer's Birds, 6 vols.—Burnet’s H. of the 
Ref n, 6 vols. large paper, cal calf— Deusvent ‘8 ‘Nat 0 istory, 
5 vols calf extra—Goldsm ith’s Works, by Prior, 4 vols. calf gilt— 
Malcolm’s Life of Lord pie vols. Mills’s History of British 
Con! on, 8 yols.— = Conversamene Xs = 8 vols. 
t—Hume and Bmoiletts sages. wit y 
extra. Tatler, and Guardian, | L Ae 
mers, 14 vols. calf—Daniell’s do Ftural Sports, 3 vols. rai a—Don 
Quixote, in Spanish, 6 vols. ng! extra—Halliwell’s Shi 
qols. calf gilt—Moore’s Byron, 17 vols.—Shaw’s ph. sete, 
30 vols.—Loudon’s Pere opecie of Architecture, best edition— 
several early printed Books—Modern Medical Weeks, and nume- 
rous others in the various Branches of Literatare. 


Sale of the po gwen Extensive Collection of SHELLS 
of the 








late DR. JOHN KNAPP. 


OWELLS& LYON will SELL gag 

at No. 18, George-street, EDINBURG on WEDNES- 

DAY, the ast rs of July, at é ¢ sclocke, afternoon, the above Col- 
lection o LS and ton 8CS. 


& ihe a ick h - i t 25,000 Specimens, fe “fi 

known to Nataraiists and Collect 3 to be 

pemety , rarity, and condition of the Shells, ev 
carefu! lected regardless of 


—} 
been —_—- none ad- 
vite | but the m partoo that ooala be D > 
special value cing fora Public Museum, from Pie extent of the 
ies of each Species, for the ys of showing the 

different variations in colour, mar rking, size, fi 

t is impossible within the limits of a short advertisement to 
particularize even a few of ~ rarer Shells. It must suffice to 
mention _ number es in two or three of the most con 
ave aoe There are at oe ies of Conus, 115 of Cypre, 
i xa {Chiton, 61 of Becten, audockers Fa RY 
Pai 6 0 D, n, and o n like on. 
Britian ial of the rarest 








preserved in r.° 
The wh ay yy Bed be disposed of in One Lot, and will 


Prise of 500 Guineas. 
The Col Collection is gontained i and Rose- 
wood Cabinets. 


Seven ane 5 Matos 
b a a ag be included int 

REEVES’ CON- 

Upset Price, Fifty 


Thereafter wi ha (A Tov EL 
gucacesa TooNicasy splendidly bownd. 
on Collection is to be seem at 55, Inverleith-row, Edipburgh, 
days, Wednesdays, and “rlanys from 12 to 2 o’clock.— 
Tickets to see the Collection may be by ap to 
Dowe.is & Lyon, 18, George- street, Edinburgh. 
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ppemasn & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONY- ROW, BOSTON, U.S. ‘ 

ribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 

a fa Beet ton, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 

we unequalled facilities, and will return Jrerpoal account of 
es. — THAYER , yee witerehats, Liverpool, England ; 

sean eGONARD & & CO. Boston, U.8. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Oo., 

AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMI ’ - 

CoA Nee ond 6 TREMONT-STREBT peruse UNITED 

STATES, solicit CONSIGNMEN of Books, En- 

vings, . Paintings and Objects of A | Th generally. 

o Stiention to the Sale of a, Consignments, and 

ay their English friends good prices, liberal Ky 
nen Sesired and Uulted States Conga allcases. References: Hon 

tes Consul, Messrs. Willis & ‘Gotheran, 

London es Es Excellency, N. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 

0. 


oa A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


R. CULVERWELL (Brother and Successor 
to ‘the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D., Author of ‘ What to 











Eat,’ Po practised five in I-place, after his Brother's 
death 852, and has now entirely REMO his PRACTICE 
to No. 3, GREAT BOROUGH-STREET, W., 
where he be ited, daily, from 11 till 5 ; Evening 7 till 9. 





LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TOURISTS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; per post, 18. 1d. 


E DRY COLLODION PROCESS. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. This process is simple, cleen, and 
certain, and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite del ney 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Collodion, and the fine 
artistic 7. ‘of the Paper process. 
lan raphic Instrument Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, Fleet- street, London 


HOTOGRAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 
LIST and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PHOTO: 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS 





EMICALS, and LENSES, sent 
post free ¢ a) i. bg a! the attention of amateurs.” 
Bland & phic Instrument Makers to Her 


Majesty, 153, Fleet- ae ondon. 


QIxX PORTRAITS te 10s. 6d.—First Class 
untouched PHOTOGRAPHS on PAPER, equal to Engray- 

, Will frame, paste in an album, or inclose in a letter. 

244, sme oe STREET, opposite Hanover Chapel. 
From the London School of Photography. 
‘Bree by post for a penny stamp. 

Ac CATALOGUE of some good Ancient and 
BOOKS, comprising, among others, many rare 
Works t “J the Ancient’ Cabatists, Alchymists, Astrologers, and 
a Senex Youne, Bookseller, 12, South Castle-street, 


THEOLOGY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Just published, 


A Oo CATALOGUE of THEOLOGY; containing 
than a Thousand Articles, embracing ” Versions of the 
Beripeutes, Fathers of the Church, Standard ‘English Theology, 
ic. N SALE, at very low oriows, by J. WEsTaLe, —— 
and Foreign Bookselle er, 5 and 14, Bozier’s Apen'y © 
court-read. o one door from Oxford- street. Sent pos 














MODERN BOOKS AT am PRICES.—NOTICE. 
HATS to BOOK. BUYERS, by which a 


saving of about one-half may be effected in the purchase of 
Modern Books, sent post free to order inclosing two stamps, ad- 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


RITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London. 
This | Pe} ‘and Valuable Library, containing an immense 
m the best Works in the ry ish, Freoch, Italian, and 
German La with an upp! ply of all the New Pub- 
i as they aphear. is BS seerved exetanively for the use of the 
bscriber criber having the choice of the whole. 
Regular supplies “or ey are forwarded to the Nobility and 
Gentry by railroad steam-vessels in every per of the United 
ingdom. Terms wae free on application to Messrs. Saunders & 
Otley, at the Library. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES,—BOOTH’S, 
CHURTON’S, 2 HODGSON’S, 307, Regent-street, London, 
W., next the Royal Polytechnic Institution 
All aS oS Best New Books, English, French, and German, as soon 
ad Or il the teas and ie Deux Oxford, Cambridge, and Edin- 
burgh & Essays, t mong & de ax anaes, ‘Revue Contemporaine, 
vue uisse, 
pay led Catalogues, with om for Families or Book Societies, 
sent on 


at on sppticatts One Guinea per Annum ; Country Subscriptions, 
Two Guineas and upwards; Family Subscriptions, Five Guineas 
and Ten Guineas. 
307, Regent-street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS, — New and Popular Works 
at gr reduced prices, yo and ldzineoney 's Travels 
Stephenson’s e —Macaulay’ —Bronté’s Life —Lord 
Nea as Yacht Voyage—Chow chee nom Falkland— Lake 
‘s Travels 3 pation, a inson’s Siberia —Tom 
Becwn's | Schoo! * Days—Two o— Rees’s guncknow—Lord 
y's Year of Revolution —Letfuliaee Ss now's Voyag 
&c. &c. ; being the Surplus Copies withdrawn from cireulation 
bs the United Libraries, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, and HODGSON’s, 
307, Regent-street, London, W. 
Detailed Catalogues, with Prices, sent on application. 


92.0) - DISCOUNT | in the SHILLING allowed off 


Books, Magazines, &c., for Cash, at Wa. D 
& a, pellers, 74, Cannon-street, be city, London. oe 
(Established 1809. 
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ge peer D-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, gratis 
t free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD ig eye 
HAND BOOKS in all classes of Literature, including Books 
Prints, Topography, &., many in handsome bindings, 
WM, DAWSON & SONS, 74, Cannon-street, ¢ . 
M, 1 Baeabiigued aon et, City, London 





BRITISH ay yet ag — 
w ready, 8vo. 1 


Now 
AStiStIO and DESCRIPTIVE NOTES on} 


la he 
some of the most_remarkable Pictures in the Gobey of | of Wight ond ety “Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Ancient Masters at the British Institution, Pall Mall, 1 By 
GEORGE SCHARF, jun. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 58. 
HE PEOPLE in CHURCH : 


and Duties in Goanexion: with the P: an 
Book of Common Prayer. a oan Of re TTMAN, Chapel- 
Master to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London: Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 





| 
HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY in, 


INDIA, from the commencement of the Christian Era. By 
the Rev. JAMBS HOUGH, M.A. F.C.P.8., Perpetual Curate of 
Ham, late Chaplain to the Hom: Bi East India Company at Madras. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 32. 6d. 
ROMAN SEY ULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS : 
their Relati and Religion. 
By Tonm promt M.A. F.S8.A. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 











Price le. 


NVESTIGATIONS into the PRIMARY 
which determine and regulate HEALTH and 
DISEASE By JACOB DIXON. 
London: published by Piper & Co. Paternoster-row, and all 
Booksellers. 





Post 8vo. price 38. 6d. (Ready), 


REACHING, PROSING, and PUSEY- 
ISM.” By FELTHAM BURGHLEY. 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
ESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English vertien of the same. In Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

conve ~ in pee ent Greek Manuscri 
& Co. 48, Paternoster-r0w 5 and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 





street. 





New Edition, 
E SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, 


Counsels for a Young Author. It contains Advice about 
Hinting Composition, wae tog and Davies j also, Speci- 
mens of Type and Sizes of Paper.’ It is a complete iterary Guide 
for = and full of exact and trustworthy information. Sent 

ost free, 
° ‘London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24a, 


ENCYCLOPZADIA . 


BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. VOL. XVI. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings, 
And containing, amongst other important Articles, the following: 
NAVIGATION. By Rev. JosepH Wooutey, LL.D. 


F.R.A late Principal of the Schoolof Mathematics and 
Naval ‘Coamuiien at Portsmouth, 


NAVIGATION, Intanp. By Davin STEvVEnNson, 
F.RS8.E., M.1C.E., &. 


NAVY and NORWAY. By Joun Barrow, Author 


of ‘ Excursions in the North of Europe,’ &. 
NEUTRALITY. By J. R. M‘CuttocH. 
NEWSPAPERS. By Epwarp Epwarps, Author of 


the article ‘ Libraries.’ 


NEWTON xs, Isaac), and OPTICS. By Sir Davin 
BREWSTER 


NEW YORK. By Freeman Hont, late Editor of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,’ New York, U.S. 
NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. W. B. Boyce. 


NICARAGUA. By E. G. Squier, Author of the 
article * Mosquito Shore.’ 


NIEBUHR. By Rev. Cuartes Mertvatz, B.D., 
Author of a‘ History of the Romans under the Empire,’ &. 

NILE. By Groree Me tty (Liverpool). 

NINEVEH. By A.H. Layarp. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By 
E. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., F.8.A., &. 

NUMISMATICS. By R. 8S. Pootz, Author of the 
articles ‘Egypt’ and ‘ Hieroglyphics.’ 


ODONTOLOGY and OKEN. By RIcHARD OWEN, 
F.R.S., eg tooo of the Departments of Natural His- 
tory, British Museum, 


(2HLENSCHLAGER. By Turopore Martin. 


ORGAN. By Ganece FarQquHaR GRAHAM, Author 
+ of the article ‘ 


ORNIFHOLOGY. al James Witson, Author of 


the article ‘ Mammalia. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL & Co. 








Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. sewed, 


RECORD of the PATRIARCHAL AGE; 
5 te Epeverts of Aphobie, B.c. 1900, now first fully trans. 
v. D. I. HEATH, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ORIENTE: SONNETS on the INDIAN 





their Rights | EE REBELLION. 
d Music of the | 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
HOICE NOTES from ‘NOTES and 
QUE ERIES’—History By the EDITOR. 
“* It is full of curious matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy 
of preservation in a permanent shape.”— Leader. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fieet-street. 


NSALUBRITY of RURAL PLACES.—The. 
DRAINAGE of LOMDOS. — The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d. stamped -s contains :—Fine View of Offices of 
Leeds and Yorkshire Assu: yo y—The Position of the 
Dra esti on Abuses 0 of f “Archi ure—Proscribed_ Races. 
snd Old Churches—News from Ireland—Monumental Itemg— 
Law Notes—Insalubrity of Rural P' ns— 
Blectro-Telegraphic P ess, the Atlantic Schemes—Sardinian 
Prisons’ Competition— Master Builders and Operatives— Decision 
under Metropolitan Building Act—Double Commissions, &c.— 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 3s. bound in cloth, 
A SHORT ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT 
BRITISH CHURCH. By Sir OSWALD MOSLEY, Bart. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 
E SEA OFFICERS’ MANUAL: being a 
Compendium of the Duties of a Sommante—F irst, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Otticer—Officer of the Watch—and Midship- 


man in the Mercantile Navy. By CAPT. A. PARISH, East 
India Ra ae Service, an ‘late of the H.EI.C.8. Post 8vo. 


price 5s 
“London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornbill. 


AESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GAL- 
LIC WAR. Books I. to LV. Translated literally into Eng- 














lish Prose. By J. B. OWGAN, ane Collate. a=. 
may be Vol 18 of ——- Series of eal Keys, hich 
ma: —— id post es 12mo. 1 


8. Mere 

ven the f the original (Csesar) ¥ = 
sateen Fe paca: - is S eqhoulated my th: 7 
teach: sq. LL.D., Head Master’? of Chalten, 


Dublin: ’ 3. , 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
— &C Co. “Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. Glasgow : Griffin 





HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES'S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 18 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 37. 128, 


E HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Invasion of Julius Coesar to the Accession of Gueen Victoria. 
With Steel Engrayings of Historical Subjects, Portraits of the 
Sovereigns, with their Autographs, &c. 
Hume and Smollett’s History ig in ten volumes, and Hughes's 
Comsinnntion in eight volumes. Each portion can be had sepa- 


rately. +h 
— —e “14 : Bell 2 Blay, 186, Fleet-street. 


ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 5i, 88. cloth, « 


HE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected and at of ke by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES RO SE, B.D. pany 2 $y Sane. 
London. The most complete Biogrephica ‘ical any lan- 
guage. It has m most careful bn y peed led by expe- 
rienced writers, who have availed  Seomaee of the vast body of 
on which domestic and foreign literature has of late years 
supp) 
ondon : 2 ipaty 2 o; Bivingtons; E.  Fiodsson, Richardson 
anes & Co.; H. Washbourne ; 3 
“G. Bohn ; + Willis &  - Deighton, Cambridge ; 
we: & J. Parker, Oxford; and F. “ J Wwestler" Cheltenham 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. 
This day, feap. 8vo. 48, 6d. post free, 


IHE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Hints for by Foie the fancte, and the Bar. 
AIN, Vicar-General, 
And Professor a the Sorbonne, &. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


w ready, feap. Svo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
HE O'DONOGHUE of the LAKES, and 
other Poems. By NICHOLAS J. GANNO 
“ Eva is a beautiful creation, in exquisite a with the 
lovely netural world around her. The descriptions are rich in 
— co! with one scene in particular, where the Water = 
court of Nymphs ands , Bzlphe, te to claim his 
betrothed, is gorgeous p' meee, | = = id reality ar 
sated: The other peeme fellent “the Court net 
Apo! he is remarkable for her ‘quell ere sensuou 
beauty, and some of the 4+ - pieces ot -yy a traly noble and 
patriotic spirit. We have great hopes of the author.” 
Morning a 
“The author great d 


and t! 
rhythm is melodious and well’ ised ; add to to this, extensive and 
acute observation, a keen and fervid appreciation of his country 
lovely scenery, and no greinary in-making them glow 
vividly on the canvas.”—Morn: ~ tal 

‘* Display considerable skill 4 in versification and fluency of 
style.” De News. 
“ The faithful aaeatenes of the descriptions reminds us of the 
corresponding merit in the poems of bet ony Age — Globe. 
“*Mr. Gannon writes narrative so well, and moulds a 


poetical romance 80 leasingly, that we Teel some regret on finding 
the m so bri in Evening Posi 
he author of this little volume peng a considerable ate 
of the poetic faculty. He is — clear, om ple, and | intelligib le 
The conclusion of the poem is dramatic an —_— a 1 
“ The second edition, which we augur for this ig little volume.” 
“The machinery and details of the po & a *The Water King 

















are wrought fee with a strength and ess of conception 
which almost win the reader to 4 belief iat he isan actor in the 
sti Dg drama.”— “ay Expre 

London: Bosw & Harrison, 21 egent-street. 


M'Glashan & Gill, 50,  Upeer Sockvidiewtrest a and all Boo! —¥ 
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FISHES and FISHING. By 
‘W. WRIGHT, Esq. Price 5s. with Plates. 
* Anglers uit find it Pray oe i to pte peat bef by the met 
oii facts gleaned from Seno which can S depended 


ncet. 

ome It is both roe! and instructive.”— Daily Telegraph. 

wt... wt be read with pleasure and profit by fish-catchers and 
fis) a 

'teiss isa ; clever, carious book.”— Naval and Military. 

“The volume is ar remarkably agreeable one.” — Diape 

“The work will be found both useful and entertaining to the 
lovers of the piscatory art.”— Murning Post. 


The INDIAN RELIGIONS. By 


AN INDIAN MISSIONARY. Price 7s. 6d. 
“Original and convincing, and wonlehy | in its learned stores. 
We believe that Mr. Hargrave Jennings has been largely con- 
cerned in Placing this book before ane. pee. His pame will 
of the Rev. ae . Jennings, Head and 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CCXIX. 
Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 


ConTENTS, 


—_ 


. HUGH MILLER. 
. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
THE EMPIRE. 
Ill. THE PROGKESS AND SPIRIT OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
IV. CANNING’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
V. THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 
VI. THE CELTS AND THE GERMANS. 
VII. POSTHUMOUS MEMOIKS AND SONGS OF 
BERANGER. 
VIII. CHRONICLES OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 
IX. FROUDE’S KING HENRY VIII. 
X. THE HINDU DRAMA. 
XI. EARL onary ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT. 


I 


_ 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





Founder of = e ae eh Coll at “Deli, who, with his 
dai , Miss qo -y fell sacri be int me gree of 
the in that city in 1857. penile erald. 


AMIAN and  BERTHA ; and 
OTHER POEMS. By E. FOX, Esq. Price 5s, 
* eosih ni my wa, B gd he is as a poet what Gainsborough 


we we Mr ‘ox a a oO eye for beauty, whether physical or 
me Mr. Fox is a poet of refined ned taste.”—Latefe Companion. 


HISTORY of ALEXANDER the 
FIRST. By IVAN GOLOVIN. Price 10s. 6d. with Portrait. 


“ Mr. Golovin possesses fresher tension, and he exhibits a 
fresher mind and manver app. lied to Russian affairs, than fo- 
possess.”— 


reqppere axe Tikely to 
to Russian Imperial bio- 
graphy. ”— Leader. 


HINTS on AGRICULTURE, re- 


lative to Profitable Draining and Manuring, &c. 1, ae 
Author of ‘ The Stud Farm, * Stable Prac ce,’ de 
¥ ust ready. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The KNAVE of HEARTS. By 


Mrs. F. HALL. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“The story is told with vivacity, and will not fail to amuse the 
readers. ”— Examiner. 
“It is @ very attractive novel.”—Naval and Military. 
The is as original as its title, and deserves to be singled 
on from oe ordinary run of season novels.”— Daily 
of | for which the pen of 


“One of those 
this lady is noted. Court Jounal. 
“A novel which pe add to the fame of an ret * 
writer. The badinage is so good humoured throughou a Mert 
jin. 
“Tt will obtain a large share of public appreciation. ce 
ewport Gasette. 


The GILBERT! S and their 
GUESTS. By JULIA DA 
“We have seldom read a week of fiction that possesses greater 
‘avaland Military. 

ai tale of English life in which the threads of pleasure and 
sorrow are equally blended.”— Criti 

ys oan ows is extremely polished and erpoetal. .”—Bath Express. 

hr 


- The author p the true lities of a novelist.” 
Daily T 


“* Easily and gracefully written.”— Leader. -* 
“ A better novel has not been acai ”"— Daily Press. 


HAROLD LEICESTER: a His- 


torical Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“It abounds with atoreting situations and happy delinea- 
tions of oy r."— Fo gay Mag. 
“The wri r has tal en “4 slight pains to render the work a 
historical pointing” ritic. 
“ The whole work is most iain '—Daily Press. 


BOERNICE. By” Mrs. CLACY. 


*“ The sketches of men and things are extremely vigorous.” _ 


The TWO BUCCANEERS. By 


: ~ Author of ‘ The Two Midshipmen,’ &c. 

* Capt. Marryat and Fenimore Coo appear to h: 1 h 
united talents to the Author of ‘ The Two, juccan cers,” et ned 
exciting, mGins, hearty romance has never been presented to the 
reading psd lic,” — Globe. 

“he suthor rivets the ‘iiention and cults 
e author rive e al 
hig te en” = Da A a re enlists the sympathies of 
‘ong is a novelist of the first ord 
witht wim — a works. r seat i. aaa 
ese volumes contain as t an 
to be found in any —_—-. novela” — Critic, ashing wana & 


, i 
PRR 4 ait oe inst." Dai _ ing in the first chapter 


DEERBROOK P. PARSONAGE. 


[Now ready. 


HEATHERBRAE, By the 


Author of ‘ Emmeline Latimer. In 3 vols. (This day. 


ETHEL BERANGER. By Mrs. 


EBILLIPSOR, Author of ‘ Leisure Hours,’ &c. 2 dowd with 
(Just ready. 

















T, C. NEWBY, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 





On Tuesday next will be published, in 8vo. 
OTES on the REVOLT in the NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By CHARLES 
KAIKES, Judge of the Sudder Court, and 
sioner with Sir Colin Campbell ; Author of ‘ Notes on the North- 
Western Provinces of India.’ 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





On Friday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 


IFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 

NINCK, Author of ‘ Select Memoirs of Port-Royal, and 

other bei nye > Comprsing an Autobiography and Letters, with 

Fragmen‘ ts and Conversation. Edited by her 
relation, CHRISTIANS C HANKIN. 


J atectin”d 


Now complete, in 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42¢. cloth, 
AIKES’S JOURNAL from 1831 to 1847, 
“* A very entertaining book.”—Times. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AS athe st of PARIS. By Epwarp Corrine, 
Author of ‘ Alfieri and Goldoni, their Lives and Adven- 


a ehiins Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 78, 6d. cloth, 
DFAN E’S MANUAL of the HISTORY and 
SCIENCE of FIRE-ARMS. 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Every information and advice, clear, accurate, and compact. 
HE PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 

“ We have a genuine Handbook at last.”— Civil Service Gazette. 
Practical Swiss Guide. Third Edition. Tenth Thousand. 2s. ¢d, 
Practical Rhine Guide, 2s, 6d. Practical Paris Guide, 1s. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. G. SMITH’S HISTORY OF 
METHODISM. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10¢. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY of WESLEYAN METHODISM: 
Vol. II. The Middle Age of quotediom, (from the TLD of 


bw 2S the Centereney of a. 


Author of ‘ Sacred 


y GEORGE SMITH 


fe En or Rescnsehes into the 


History at | Religion of Mankind,’ &c. 
Vol. I., * Wesley and his Times,’ may be had, price 10s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Mrs. ey ‘gg oe wae | marked by 
the daughter 
t wealth 


P| a free a? Cf 
i¢ acquire- 


i a ‘end of the | and her conversation, the object 
last century his house was fre- | has once to complete th 
quented by the highest names Autobiography (unfortunately 
in science, literature, and art. | left unfinished), and to exhibit 
The Autobiography of Mrs.| the characteristics of a mind 
Schimmelpenninck begets of rare i ad endowments, 
many novel an i t and vari- 
— of Watt, Priestley, ‘Dar- ous accomplishments, an 

win, and many others well| mated by a Ceraman cherity 
known to fame. Her life was; which knew no bound 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Suiiiaehineio. 
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CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


Now neniya! illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, 
d Portraits, Vols. I. and LI. price 30s. cloth, 


HE LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
yeetend haoe aay of M. eee oe Captain on the Staff 
of the ea : With Em and Ad 8. By the 

SLETG, Ms oy ‘Chaplain: -General to the Forces. and 


The ‘THIRD VOLUME, completing the werk, is nearly ready. 


“ A good deal ¢ attention bas M. B ont’s work seems to 
m drawn to — B us less its mere justice than its 
mont’s life of the Duke’ of Wel- peg go and Coeimaeennes. 
lington in its original French, e has made the career an 
not less for its own merits than pe of wellington a pendy 
for its Bs artiality and fairness| in its length, brea depth 
—the justice it was said to have| and con ncomitants. ane ist not 
rendered the Duke. Ample| only that he has had recourse to 
raise no doubt is i by the | the Despatches and other lead- 
Belgian officer to the capacity, | ing works, as well as to publica- 
industry, honour, and virtue of | tions of less ——_ and im- 
the Duke of Wellington—though | portance. He has mastered an 
Mr. Gleig demurs to his being voalyaed. the ‘available informa- 
ranked as a general second to| tion, and then — the 
Napoleon ; but time had already | results to oe the character of 
had some effect in softening|the man, and bring out the 
—_ Justice has been | spirit of his poems ws actions, 
one to the character and| just as a jury attends to the 
achievements of Wellington, | evidence and law, to arrive at a 
though, perhaps, in a bit by bit | true deliverance. 'In this point 
way, by various Continental | of view the work is ‘undoubtedly 

writers, including some of the} very remarkable, — searching, 
more ble class of French-| minute, yet comprehensive.” 
men. The distinctive feature of Spectator, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 8yo. price 6d. stitched, 


ORKHOUSES and WOMEN’S WORK: 
Reprinted from the Church of England seaity Basin. 
eee with a Paper on the Condition of Workho: in 
the Social Economy Department of the rele ey ‘Association for 
the Promotion of Social 5. Science, at Birmingham, October, 1857. 


London: Longman, Brown, and on Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 
VORS ; or, the Two Cousins. Being the Sixth 

work of a new and ch eaper uniform Edition of the Stories by 


the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ publishing monthly, and comprisi: 
the following Wor! orks — ’ ” _— 











AMY HERBERT, 2¢. 6d. CLEVE BALL, 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE 28. KATHARINE ASHTON. 
ARL’s DAUGH MARGARET PERCIVAL. 


EXPERIENCE vs Lift ete. LANETON PARSONAGE, 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


EGG’S INTEREST TABLES, from One to 
Eight per Cent., with the intermediate Fractional Rates of 
Halves, Quarters, and Fighths, price 10s. 8vo. cloth. These Tables 
ane constantly used by the Bank of England. 
“This book is not only complete in a, , but makes a useful 
addition to all five per cent. tables whatever.”— Atheneum. 


Also just published, by the same Author, 


The HANDBOOK of ERRORS in COM- 
MERCIAL ACCOUNTS ; being bebe a and Rules by which an 
Errors ans Som m the misplacement o Figures may be readil; 
diooor vered Tice 1s, cloth, By R. LEGG, of the “London Join 

London: Longman & Co, Paternoster-row. 











COINS, 


CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 128. cloth, 


TREATISE on COINS, CURRENCY, and 
: With Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, 


BANK 
ant on the Repo: Z of the Committee 


f the House of pompens on 
NICHOLAS 8 SEALY 


s of the Houre of Lords an 
the “Sank Acts. By HENRY 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





New and cheaper Edition, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HAPTERS on MENTAL FHYSIOLOGY. 
By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. M.D. F-RE. &e., Phy: 


sician in ‘Ordinary to the Queen and Pri 
apters contained in ‘ Medical Notes and elections’ 


chiefly on C 


ince vepoe 


con 188.), by tl esame Author. Second Edition, revised and en- 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ISSION. ABY ADVENTURES in TEXAS 


and MEXICO 


ersonal Narrative of Six Years’ nog me 


in these Regions, By By abte DOMENECH. Translated from 
the French under the Author's superintendence. 


“The Abbé Domenech’s rc 
count of his ‘ Missionary Ad; 
ventures in Texas and Mexico’ 
+ an re a narrative 


of pee: 
undertaken foe a ‘epirit of sel 
sacrifice faith. Whatever 


may be — religious convic- 
tions, however we may abhor 
Papacy as a thing inconsistent 
wit Le full aay oa of 
civil and religious liberty, 

cannes but admire the apostolic 
fervour of its missionary sons; 





nor when we read this record do, forth.. 


Fe wonder to hear that Roman- 


ism makes progress. The man, 


who leaves the country of his 
birth and the allurements of 
home, wanders far away from 
power plants himeelf in a 
on the sc lives for years 
the re scanty offerings of the 
es—is a man who 





| extorts our admiration, What- 
at - rate, isa living one; his 


08) 
iD his po y, in his rags, in 
his daily tail, "re see a heroism 


eart 
Whe wo: wor will always A 
ciate and do justice to such men. 
We set down this as among the 
causes that mainly contribute 
— 


we to the success of 


Catholic missionary. He 
forth as the first poo wat 
ec! 


omen 
turned, after six years’ absence, 
broken’ a n health, to 
France, where he has drawn up 
this account of his travels and 
trials, which reads almost like a 
romance, and which we predict 
will be a great favourite in this 
country.”— Daily News. 


‘tae Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





MR. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSIOA. 
Just published in 1 Volume, imperial Svo. with 39 Wood Engra’ 


ings, ee d 8 i}lustrations in Colours 


and Tints from Sketches 


“darin ng the Tour by iibas-Oat. Biddulph, Koyal Artil- 
lery, “and a Coloured Map, price 28s. cloth. 

Ranasanns in the ISLAN DS of CORSICA 

and SARDINIA ; with Notices of their History, Antiqui- 

and present Condition. By THOMAS F ORESTER, aut or 


of t Norway i in 1666- 1849, 


“ Mr. Foreste’ tr den 
new; me brilliant inno: 


glim are opened by each 
of the hundred “itt meil- 
lings which break, right 
islands, the broad in of the 
parative, The Ly was om: 
men Corso 
northern point Mt the sland, 
and thence Mr. Forester pene- 
trated the interior with a com- 
panion, on mule or ool weet 
iting the mountain ha: 
chatting with the caer 
collecting anecdotes of Napo- 


leon and Paoli, of brigandage | terw 


and o> and gathering t! 
materials of a narrative tore 
fresh and reeable than has 


lately come before us. Almost 
the entire island is described in 
a style at once vivid and simple, 
and the illustrations of man- 
ners and customs which fell 
under Mr. Forester’s observa- 
tion were in all Tempest ofa 





1; singularly curious character, 
completely have the Corsicans 
retained oe traditions. In 


a ground is 
not so untrodden ‘orester 
was enabled, by his practice of 
striking into the seclusions < 


himself of much remarkable 
information, cially in con- 
nexion with the survival of 


noticed in France. Concerning 
both —. Mr. Forester in- 
weaves narrativ. 

e | ingly and iudleiousiy with frag. 
ments of history whi 


ich 
light on the postal Law of the 
Corsican: 
volume of towel 80 cciatast and 
varied as Mr. Forester’s is a 
rarity in our days.”— Lea 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


————— 


I. 


YONGE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A new Phraseological English-Latin and Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. Part I. English-Latin, 9s.6d. Part II. Latin-Eng- 
lish, 78. 6d. Or the whole Work complete in One Volume, 
strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


Il. 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of 
REASONING. A Delineation of the Primary Principles of 
Reasoning. By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Botley, Suffolk. Post 8vo. 98. 6d, 


“TI know the most eminent lepiciane exis existing, and I do not 
know Mr. ‘Kidd's superior. ”— Archbishop WI 


Itt, 


LECTURES on PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; or, Earth and Man. By ARNOLD GUYOT. 
The only unabridged Edition. Small 8vo. 28. 6d. 


“We have never seen the science of physical geography ex- 
plained with greater clearness and elegance.” —A theneum. 


Iv. 


HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, Professor 
of History at King’s College, London. Second Edition. 8vo. 
128, 


v. 


HISTORY of GREEK CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, Professor 
of History at King’s College, London. 8yo. 128. 


vI. 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular Account of the Pri- 
mary Principles, the Formation, and Development of the 
English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. By Pro- 
fessor CREASY. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“An oimiolie summary of knowled ledge, which Geen? well- 
educated Englishman ought to possess.”—Literary Gaze 


VII. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, By Professor 
CREASY. Ninth Edition, with Plans. §Svo. 10s, 6d. 


vii. 


THE ANDROMACHE of EURI- 
PIDES. With Suggestions and Questions at the foot of each 
page, intended to be read as a first Greek Play. By the Rev. 
J. EDWARDS, M.A., and the Rey. C. HAWKINS, B.C.L. 
Ch. Ch, Oxon. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 4, 6d. 


Ix. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. J.B. MARSDEN. New Edition, in 
one handsome Volume. 8yo, 12s, 


x, 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture 


Confirmed by Geology. By D. M‘CAUSLAND, Fourth Edi- 
tion, small 8vo. with Nineteen Illustrations, 4, 


The object of the author in this work is to show that the Mosaic 
narrative of the Creation is reconcileable with the established 
facts of geology ; and that geology not only establishes the truth 
of the first page of the Bible, but that it also furnishes the most 

direct and sensible evidence of the fact of Divine inspiration, and 
thereby authenticates the whole canon of Scripture, 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


—=—— 


The OXONIAN in THELEMARKEN ; 
or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOR: 
WAY, in the Summer of 1856-7; with Glances at the 
Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. 
METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ The Oxonian i in Norway,’ &c. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

‘* This new book is as lively as its predecessor—its matter is as good 
or better. The intermixture of legends and traditions with the 
notes of travel adds to the real value of the work. and strengthens 
its claim on a public that desires to be amused.”—Examiner. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 
“* A book sure to attract public attention, and well — : 


“A most able and interesting book.”— Chronicle. 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 


. 
Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


Lady FALKLAND’S CHOW CHOW; 


being Selections from a JOURNAL KEPT in INDIA. 
Second Edition. 2vols. with Plates. 
“ Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest and pleasure, 


and the reader will rise from the perusal instructed as well as 
amused.”—Atheneum. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


RIA: a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
T. WITLAM ATKINSON, 1 large vol. royal 8vo. 
embellished with 50 Illustrations, including numerous 
beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Map, 2I. 2s, elegantly bound. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen of 


SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP Tl. By MISS 
FREER, Author of ‘ The Life of Marguerite d’ Angou- 
léme,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


RIDES and REVERIES of sop 


SMITH. By MARTIN F. TUPPER. 10s, 6d. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘Joun Hatirax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


THIRD Epit10N, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. JEAFFRE- 
SON. 2 vols. with Portraits,2ls. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By Lady 


CHATTERTON, 3 vols. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 

JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 

“ To every person who can appreciate a really interesting novel, 
and one which, moreover, fives evidence of intellectual powers o 

no common order, we would most heartily commend ‘The Light 

of other Days.’ It has not been oaks good fortune for years to 
meet with a work which jo many intrinsic claims to 
po approbation of a eee publie. It is not alone in the 

pec oc is interwoven in the novel that the interest of ome 
work centres, but the numerous collateral disquisitions u 
literature and literary men, poetry, politics, society, educat on, 
patriotism, and other topics of interest, are well deserving of care- 
ful study, ‘aud they afford many wu useful hints and suggestions, 
and much valuable and well-considered in 

Morning Chronicle. 

THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 

Pay a 3 vols. 

“The Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan’ and the biographer of 
Marie de’ Medicis comes with credentials that must always insure 
her a welcome. The skill with which she has employed her pen 
in the novel before us must add as much to her reputation as it 
will contribute to the gratification of the reader. The story is 


well conceived, and the interest carried on with unflaggi: 
to the close.”—Su y Times, ee 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


“A valuable prize to readers in search ofacleyer novel. The 
heroine is charming. The sketches of ‘the officials’ are all ad- 
mirable—such as fon ly Mrs. Gore can sketch them—light, like, 
and spirited, mond dust is plentifully a < over the 
pages, in the shape: of little epigrams and spirited p 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the ‘Author 


of * Wildflower,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel of rare power and ability.”— Observer. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 


Author of ‘ Taz DiscrpLine oF Lirsz,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RUMOUR. By the Author of ‘Charles 


AUCHESTER. 3 vols. [Next week, 





George Routledge & Co.'s 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


——@—— 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth extra, 


ENGLISH SURNAMES, and their 


PLAce in the TEUTONIC FAMILY. By ROBERT FER. 
USON, Author of ‘The Northmen in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland.” 


RABREY ON HORSE TAMING. 
Price Sixpence ; or free by post for Seven Stamps, 


The ART of TAMING WILD 
HORSES, By J.S8. RAREY, the American Horse Tamer. 
General Contents. 

How to Stable a Colt without Trouble—How to Drive a Horse 
that is very Wild, and has any Vicious Habits—To Break a Horse 
rness—How to make a Horse Lie Down—How to make a 
oe Follow you— How to “make & Horse Stand without Hold: 
ing, &c. 





GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ROMANCE. 
In post 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth lettered, i 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 


GENERAL 8IR CHARLES NAPIER. Edited by his 

Brother, SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 

“‘There is the Napier vigour throughout; the work of a man 

= senotines boldly and distinctly, gs his 

vidly. Nor is aon te any lack of the elements of roman neenanee 
A marked characters, striking incidents and mov: vements, if 
it be not always critical action, will be found in ‘ William the 
Conqueror.’.. eer Reto a more = — historical romance 
in the book than ‘“ giving prominence to the 
personal nly of, W witliseene a arold, and connecting the 
novel interest with them and their ladye loves.”—Spectator. 





In small 4to. price 12s. 6d. cloth, full gilt, 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. Illustrated by upwards of 
Forty Original ieee from Designs by Birket Foster, 
James Godwin, Harrison Weir, and John Carrick. 

“The * Summer Tfme in the Country’ is a delightful companion 
for a stroll in green lanes, or lounge on river banks. Mr. Willmott 
is one of the most qaees ~ or literary men and graceful writers of 
the day.”—Nonconform 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth gilt, or 8s. gilt edges, 


WAYSIDE PICTURES, through 


FRANCE BOLLARD BELGIUM, and UP THE RHINE. 
By ROBERT BELL. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 

from Desghs by Birket Foster, &c. 
leasant book by an able “ _sealty popular author, 
pendtifelly ene and pr ofusely ins trated. We have indeed seldom 
met with sketches with the pen standing so little in need as these 
of the ‘foreign aid’ of the pencil—they are at once soanimated and 
simple, free from the superfinition of diction with which so many 
Lee hos yor oes ap er oe their ptions, until the reader, 

thing described, loses sight of it altogether in 
a haze of verbiage.” Examiner. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, the third Edition, with 
numerous Additions of especial value to the Medical Student, 


THE MICROSCOPE; its History, 


Comeroces and Application, By JABEZ HOGG, Author 
of *‘ Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ &c.; Assistant’ Surgeon 
to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospita haring Cross. 

“ This book is intended for the uninitiated, to to whom we cordially 
recommend it asa useful and trustworthy guide. It well deserves 
the popularity to which it has alsendy ines “ 

ledico-Chirurgical Review. 


In 1 vol. price 28, 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE PLAYGROUND; or, the BOY’S 


BOOK of GAMES. Comprising an ro . rts and Games 
scosmnoniy’ playe hes EON suitably to t Wr of the 
School - boy's RGE FO ORREST . (Editor of 
* Every Boy’s Book” ) With Illustrations 
‘The Pipgreunt is a pleasant history, in which Tom White is 
taught by his playfellows } exer game, both in-doors and out-of- 
doors, in which boys oi. e is taught both x vin and 4 
ska’ The rules are illustrated, where necessa) iegreme 
and woodcuts ; and we doubt not that e every sehoalbay will nr hly 
approve of Tom White's ee and that if Dr. Ben ddress 
can only be discovered, papa will be besieged by seeihmaiene < 
‘Send me to Dr. Benson's school, or let me f° where I may 
* George, Forres Foret > play with me, as well as teach me Latin 
and Greek.’”— 


NEW JUVENILE STORY. 
In feap. 8vo. price 28. cloth lettered, 


THE BUNDLE of STICKS; or, LOVE 
and HATE. By the MISSES KIRBY. 
“Isa apr ong -drawn contrast between two families, the one 
inspired by love, the other by discord. The interest in the sto 
never Son flags, admiration and disgust are legitimately raised, an‘ 


intended is so pleasingly given, that it cannot fail I of 
producing its effect.” 


MERVYN CLITHEROE—NOW COMPLETE, 
In 1 vol. price 148. cloth gilt, 


MERVYN CLITHEROE. By W. 


BARRIGON AINSWORTH. With Steel Illustrations by 


“ Popular as Mr. Ainsworth’s tales wadowbtetity 9 ~~ ae de- 
serves to be even more sothan any that have previousl: ‘inated 
from his fertile brain, for in every page the —— tone. of feeling 
is depicted, the soul of h and & 





erous tone which cannot be too high! Mecommended.” 
- — Bells Messenger. 
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REVIEWS 
—_— | 
The Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, | 
from the Outbreak at Meerut to the Capture of | 
Delhi. By John Edward Wharton Rotton, | 
M.A. (Smith, Elder & Co.) | 
On this side, a long rocky ridge stretching from | 
north to south, with ruinous mounds of build- | 
ing at wide intervals, whence issues an occa- | 
sional flash, and in the rear a thin line of scat- 
tered tents which ill suffice to keep out the fast- 
falling rain,—this is the English portion of the 
picture. On that side, to the south and east, 
an imperial city, watered eastward by a broad 
river, and with a high wall and massive bas- 
tions frowning to north, and west, and south ; 
buttresses crowded with heavy guns, whose 
sullen booming never ceases,—streets thronged 
with myriads of armed men, huge arsenals 
piled with exhaustless munitions of war,—this 
is, or was but twelve months since, the picture 
of England’s arch-foe, rebellious Delhi. Yes! 
it is well to carry back the mind to scenes of 
trouble and distress, all but dismay, which, 
though but a year old, are already half forgot- 
ten. Even when each fresh mail brought us the 
accounts of our Indian disasters, traced with all 
the vividness of recent suffering, how hardl 
could we realize all that our countrymen, wit 


heroic fortitude, encountered; bore with, and | 


vanquished. And now Delhi is almost an old 
tale, and falls with somethingof weariness on 
the ear. The interest of eager curiosity is dead, 
—it needs the magic pen of the historian to 
awaken for the deeds of our heroes the interest 
which shall never die. And the siege of Delhi is 
worthy the pen of the historian, for never did 
the patient courage that “goodness bosoms 
ever” struggle with greater odds, and greater 
ills, than beset the besieging and beleaguered 
army of Delhi. Let us for a moment carry back 
our thoughts to the position of that army on 
the day of the bygone year of which this is the 
anniversary. There is something more that 
bids us do so than the mere wish to revive the 
recollection of great events. Justice demands 
it as a duty, for the army of Delhi has not 
received its due. We do not speak of the rich 
and overflowing recompense which this great 
country should have awarded to the bravest of 
the brave,—we mean, that closely - reckoned, 
carefully meted out, common justice has not 
been rendered. It is the 10th of July 1857 
—we take the Chaplain’s Narrative for our 
guide-book —five thin regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry, with a slender array 
of guns, lie on the rocky ridge before Delhi. 
The troops have just returned from following 
the gun-carriage which bore to the grave the 
body of their commander and chief; our chap- 
lain had but a few days back read the Funeral 
Service over Sir Harry Barnard; but a week 
before the cholera-stricken and already war- 
wasted English had seen the long line of the 


enemy’s reinforcements, with music playing and | 


banners displayed, marching across the bridge 
of boats from Rohilkhand into Delhi. All day 
long they streamed into the city; and, on that 
day alone, a force equal in numbers to half the 
besieging army, with guns, ammunition, and 
treasure, increased the already overwhelming 
odds of the enemy. There is treachery in 
our camp; and, but two days before, the 
enemy’s cavalry had been admitted by the 
natives serving in our ranks, and for a moment 

spread confusion and dismay around. 
The guns of the native troop of the first brigade 
have just been taken from the artillerymen, who 
With tears protest their innocence in vain, for 





doubt and suspicion are everywhere. “ The} 
miseries of the camp are almost intolerable.” 

The rain descends in copious streams; the | 
attacks of the enemy are unceasing, yet far 

less frequent and fatal than the daily, hourly | 
smitings of disease. Take the following picture | 
of the cholera hospital :— 

“The building was situated on the extreme left 
flank. It was melancholy to see nearly every man 
in either of the three wards languishing from that | 
terrible disease cholera; hardly an inmate was | 
suffering from any other cause. It required strong | 
nerves to withstand the sickening sights of these 
two infirmaries. The patients constantly retching | 
made the place very offensive. The flies, almost 
as innumerable as the sand on the sea-shore, 
alighted on your face and head, and crawled down 
your back, through the opening given by the shirt- | 
collar, and occasionally also flew even into your | 
throat, when you were engaged in reading or pray- | 
ing with a dying man,—these and a thousand other | 
evils which I cannot mention here, but of which I 
have yet a very vivid and unpleasing recollection, 
severely tested a man’s power of endurance. My | 
Bible, sadly marked in consequence of this plague | 
of flies, recals, every time I open its soiled pages, | 
many an incident which occurred, and many a | 
painful expression of countenance which I wit- | 
nessed within those very walls, with a deep sigh of | 
unfeigned regret.” 

The accounts that poured in from all quarters | 
are either ghastly tales of disaster and mas- | 
sacre, or improbable and impossible rumours | 
of coming reinforcements, which scarcely 
awaken a hope even in the breast of the | 
most sanguine. Letters from the Governor of 
Agra have been just received announcing the | 
mutiny of the Neemuch brigade, and of the 
impending march of the Gwalior Contingent to | 
support the Emperor. We now know what | 
the consequences would have been had that | 
march ever taken place, and can shudder at the | 
thought. The troops that captured Cawnpore | 
from General Windham, and all but destroyed 
his force, must certainly have turned the scale 
which was then so nicely balanced at Delhi. | 
All these things considered, we cannot but 
agree with the writer of this book when, in | 
summing up the hardships endured by the | 
army of Delhi, he thus concludes :— | 

“But it is not merely in the arduous nature or | 
amount of the work required for the defence of our | 
main picquet at Hindoo Rao, or in the fidelity of | 
native troops, in which points of resemblance can | 
fairly be traced, as existing between the circum- | 
stances of the Lucknow garrison and the ‘ Delhi 
Field Force.’ There is scarcely a fact related by 
Brigadier Inglis of persons, things or places, under | 
his immediate observation and controul, which does 
not find its direct counterpart in the history of | 
events occurring before Delhi. Whether we regard | 
the unflinching maintenance of every post along a | 
line of defences, with which the extent of the | 
Lucknow defences cannot compare; or the compa- | 
rative smallness of the force for the discharge of | 
the duty, difficult and dangerous in the extreme, 
assigned to it; or the frightful ravages of disease; | 
or the continuous work of the troops, by day and | 
by night, without the enjoyment of reliefs worthy | 
the name ; or the constant liability of one of our | 
hospitals (that of the Sirmoor Battalion) to the rude | 
intrusion of round-shot, shell, and musket-balls, or | 
the security of none of them, against the risks of | 
such accidents of war—especially during the earlier 
days of encampment, when it was by no means 
extraordinary for sleeping and wounded men to be 
disturbed in their slumbers by the explosion of 
a shell within a few yards of them, and in con- 
sequence of the suddenness of the shock, and the 
violence and intractability of the hemorrhage which 
ensued, fo die shortly afterwards ; or the alacrity 
with which men of every branch of the public 
service waived distinctions, all working in common, 
and all ready to do anything and everything—yea, 
actually doing, with a good heart, many things not 





|of Delhi may serve as an epitaph for Lord 


| over the accounts which have yet been 


' events home to the understanding. 


properly belonging to their own office ;even women, 
as long as they remained with the force, proving no 
exception to this general rule, but devoting them- 
selves, in spite of their own sorrows, in the most 
noble and self-sacrificing manner, to the care of the 
sick and wounded and dying of the camp ; or the 
numberless number of individual actions of daily 


| occurrence, and distinguished for the greatest 


bravery, many of which I have already related, 


| and more than ten times as many remain yet to 


be told. I say, when all these things are duly 
ed, the virtue, the valour, the endurance of 


regarded, the 
the ‘ Delhi Field Force,’ will approximate in degree 


| and kind to those qualities so conspicuous in the 


experience and history of the illustrious garrison of 
Lucknow. But if, in addition to these considera- 
tions, we take into account the relative amount of 
hard fighting at both places, the character of the 
enemy, the nature and extent of his attacks, the 
interests, larger or smaller, which depended upon 
success, and the consequences, more or less im- 
portant, that must have followed in the event of 
defeat, then Lucknow cannot approach Delhi by a 
very long way.” 


And yet for all the deeds of daring done 
before Delhi but three Victoria Crosses have 
been awarded. Numberless gallant men have 
been passed over without any recognition of 
their services,—and the prize-money which Sir 
Archdale Wilson promised has been filched 
from the soldiers by the cold parsimony of the 
Governor General. The bitter words which 
a private soldier inscribed on the walls 


Canning’s administration- -“ Delhi taken and 
India re-conquered for thirty-six rupees and 
ten annas.” 

We shall rejoice if the Chaplain’s Narrative 
re-awakens attention to the incomparable 
merits of the army of Delhi; and we think it is 
well calculated to do so, being a simple and 
touching statement which bears the impress of 
truth in every word. It has this a 

pu 
lished, that it supplies some of those perso: 
anecdotes and minute details which bring the 
Take, for 
example, the following account of the death of 
one of a family of heroes, and worthy of his 
name :— 

“ Poor young Napier of the 60th Rifles was also 
dangerously wounded during the same engagement, 
and lost his leg immediately upon being brought 
into camp, and subsequently also his life, from the 
effects of the wound at Meerut. This brave officer, 
though young in years, was considered to be a 
most promising soldier. Gallantry was a con- 
spicuous feature of his character, and the buoyancy: 
of his youthful spirits led him to expose himself on 
many an occasion very nobly, though perhaps un- 
necessarily: but even that was a fault, if fault it 
may be called, in the right direction, and one which 
the increase of years and experience would have 
chastened. I am certain from what I saw of him 
in his moments of trial, and during a very severe 
medical operation, that had his life only been spared, 
and his wound admitted of his continuance in the 
service, he would have proved himself a very dis- 
tinguished member of her Majesty’s army. It was 
touching, indeed, to hear, as I heard, the laments 
of this soldier-boy, when he began to realize the 
heavy loss he had sustained, the severity of his 
wound, and the probable effect which that wound 
might have on his future military career. With 
tears, many and bitter tears, which only a real 
soldier like himself can shed, he repeatedly said, 
with great vehemence of manner, and an equal 
amount of transparent sincerity, ‘ I shall never 
the Rifles again. I shall never lead the Rifles 
again.” This was among the bitterest of his re- 
grets. His wound—its dangerous nature and its 
painfulness, were trifles, in his estimation, in com~- 
parison with the fears which he felt respecting the 
blighting of his prospects as a soldier, and in an- 
ticipation of severance from his regiment, But 
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good and brave as young Napier was, he was but 
one, to my certain knowledge, of a small band of 
very young officers belonging to this incomparable 
regiment, who vied with each other in a spirit of 
the friendliest emulation, each trying to excel the 
other in the faithful and manly discharge of their 
duty. This regiment was my home in camp: I 
have seen it under all circumstances. I have 
noticed the conduct of its officers, and I have ob- 
served the discipline prevailing in its ranks, in 
cantonments, in camp, and also when actually 
engaged in the field, and such as my opinion is 
worth I give it freely and honestly. I regard it as 
unquestionably one of the very best schools in 
which a young soldier can be trained; and whether 
as a parent or as a Christian minister, without a 
moment’s misgiving, I would say, if a son of mine 
must be and will be a soldier, I hope he may have 
the good fortune to learn his profession, and con- 
tinuously exercise it too, in no other regiment than 
the 60th Royal Rifles.” 

Something we should expect to hear of the 
Chaplain’s own peculiar avocations, and what 
we find bears the clearest testimony to his 
worth. He is no man of petty prejudices, and 
his just encomiums on Father Bertrand redound 
to his own honour. He says— 

‘“‘Father Bertrand, a pattern Roman Catholic 
priest, whose services have been justly recognised 
—not by the Government, perhaps; for judging 
by its acts, the clergy, and particularly that more 
self-denying portion of it belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, seem to have been regarded as 
@ necessary inconvenience ; but by his own Vicar 
Apostolic, Dr. Persico, in terms not by amy means 
too flattering, considering his labours in camp— 
was in this respect in a much worse predicament 
than myself. He had infinitely smaller allowances, 
and infinitely fewer comforts than I enjoyed, but 
an equal amount of labour. This excellent man— 
and surely I may venture thus to designate him, 
without risk of offence te any, ono pact ment 
bigoted—lived as sparingly as a hermit, while, he 
worked as hard as an English dray-horse. If 
Government should overlook this good man and 
his extraordinary services, his own flock never can 
and never will: those services and that self-denial 
will live in the recollections of the army as long as 
a single man survives to tell the tale.” 

As a pendant to the above passage we cannot 
forbear quoting another, which records the 
chaplain’s visit to a Catholic officer before the 
arrival of Father Bertrand in camp, and this 
reminds us of the very fair remarks which the 
chaplain makes on the deficiency of officers of 
his class with the army. He was, in fact, fora 
tong time the only one present, and but for 
a powerful constitution must have sunk under 
his duties. To return to the anecdote.— 

“By religion, Dr. Coghlan was a Roman 
Catholic; but, as Father Bertrand, a very old 
campaigner, who served with the troops in the 
second Punjauh campaign, a very worthy man, and 
the Roman Catholic priest to the Delhi Field 
Force, had not then arrived in camp, I felt it my 
duty to visit the sufferer. In going to his tent, I 
had my Bible with me, which I took for the use of 
his Assistant-Surgeon, lying and languishing of the 
same disease in the next tent. I confess I felt a 
delicacy in tendering my ministrations to a Roman 
Catholic. After a little conversation, Dr. Coghlan 
said to me spontaneously, and without suggestion 
on my part, except probably the sight of the Bible 
in my hand, ‘I have lived a Roman Catholic, and 
if I die, I shall die a Roman Catholic; still, as 
there is as yet no priest present with the force, read 
me a portion of the Bible. I know and value its 
pages.’ I complied with this request, and when I 
had finished reading, he repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
with uplifted hands, and in a very earnest and 
devout manner.” 

In recommending this book to the perusal of 
our readers we must express our regret that the 
writer did not still moreminutely paint the scenes 
he has described. Although he has furnished 
us with not a few attractive anecdotes, and 
filled in to some extent the bare outline which 





was previously before us, we still want that 
judicious selection of striking incidents and 
graphic portraiture of events which would make 
the reader an eye-witness, and the Siege of 
Delhi a present event. This remains to be 
done. In the mean ‘time we may read ‘The 
Chaplain’s Narrative,’ and trust that the army 
of Delhi, amid the other shortcomings of for- 
tune, will not be deprived of a historian worthy 
to record its achievements. 





Memoir and Letters of the late Thomas Seddon, 
Artist. By his Brother. (Nisbet & Co.) 
Deatu is terrible when it steps into Life’s 
masquerade, and, amidst the whirlwind of music 
and drunken babbling, claps his gaunt hand 
on the shoulder of some skipping jester. Death 
is terrible when it thrusts its yellow skull of a 
head in between the rose curtains that wall off 
from noxious draughts the old, rouged Lady 
Rattle. But whether Death shake the long 
castanet of his skeleton hand behind the 
preacher in his hollow pulpit, the soldier 
clutching at the blood-watered laurel, or the 
lawyer racking out his eyes to win the terrible 
blank of a six-foot-by-two coffin,—he perhaps 
never. wears so Gorgon and repulsive an aspect 
as when he lays his paralyzing clutch on the 
arm of the young artist; and at one moment 
sends coloured palette, sheaf of brushes, and 

broken maulstick, into the premature grave. 

The hero of this interesting biography was 
Thomas Seddon, a young artist who died before 
his prime,—the great-grandson of a Lancashire 
man established in London as a cabinet-maker 
in Gray’s Inn Road. He was born in 1821. 
In childhood, ardent, affectionate, and unselfish, 
he went to school at Epsom and Stanmore, 
where he showed a taste for natural history, 
wandered far and wide collecting shells, birds’ 
eggs, and minerals, and began to develope a 
taste for drawing. Homer and Virgil he covered 
with illustrations and caricatures, and evinced 
a taste for books and the antiquarian poetry 
then growing the passion of the day. 

After leaving school he entered his father’s 
business, but unable to keep down his gorge at 
it, devoted every leisure hour to drawing. In 
1841, his father sent him to Paris to study 
ornamental Art for professional purposes. 
Shrewd man! he little thought that by doing 
this he had handed the reins to Phaeton, 
who would never then rest his course till 
Heaven or Hades received his unseated body. 
From Paris he returned with a stock of good 
French and bad morals; but the good, thick, 
quieter, wholesome London air soon righted him, 
—acting like the pleasant cooling pot of small 
beer that our good friend Sly called for after 
his night of drinking. He determined to let no 
itch or lust for fame and art draw him from his 
hard stool in his father’s office ; but having 
thrown himself heart and soul into his dull 
work, determining equally resolutely not to sell 
his birthright of talent for a beggarly mess of 
pottage, but devote every spare hour and thought 
to drawing and study. He therefore attended 
Prof. Donaldson’s architectural lectures, read 
books on Decorative Art at the British Museum 
Library, and joined the Decorative Art and Ar- 
cheeological Societies. He advanced of course, as 
men must who, with the commonest brains, work 
and think on one subject at a time. In 1848, 
he won the silver medal of the Society of Arts 
for the design of an ornamental sideboard. His 
designs grew every day more graceful and 
original. He began to influence the art of his 


trade, made models for the carver, and tried to 
lead them to study nature and to wipe out the 
shameful reproach that while the French carver 
is an artist, the English is a mere mechanic. Day- 





time at the desk, night at the easel, so passed 
his generous hermit days. The old will-o’-the- 
wisp fire flickered perpetually before his eyes. 
Death or fame tolled a perpetual voice inside 
his busy brain. First at Camden Town, then 
at Clipstone Street, he drew nightly from 
the nude Samson and the pliant Dalilah, and 
in his daily ploddings from Kentish Town 
to Gray’s Inn Road acquired Italian and Ger- 
man, chiefly by writing out extracts on slips of 
paper. Who, after this, says that none of the 
old, robust hunger for work exists in this nine- 
teenth century of ours ? 

In 1849 Seddon went fora trip to Wales, and 
spent some weeks near the confluence of the 
Conway, at Bettws y Coed, with some members 
of the Water-Colour Society. Pleasant Bohe- 
mian times! They sallied out in noisy, laugh- 
ing parties, with a boy to carry the easel and 
colour-boxes; sketched all day in detached 
pickets, and returned at evening to discuss Art 
over cans of ale. Seddon, now led by the in- 
stinct of the age, discovered himself to be a 
Pre-Raphaelite, gave days to objects that the 
older men snapped up in an hour, and returned 
with two or three careful studies, valuable and 
true, instead of a bundle of imaginative sketches 
which could have been done cheaper at home 
in Newman Street. 

The following notes of his Welsh tour and 
subsequent wanderings are amusing :— 


‘‘A sketch made by him in the visitors’ book 
at the ‘Royal Oak,’ to which every artist is ex- 
pected to contribute, is characteristic and amusing. 
It represents, whe? he himself had once Se swmen | 


@ carriage and four dashing through the Mog ca 


unquestionably one of the most beautiful in Wales. 
—and startling the repose of geese, pigs and other, 


roadside loungers, whilst the enlightened occupant 


of the vehicle, an old gentleman in search of the. 


picturesque, is comfortably asleep within, as also 
the portly footman and the lady’s-maid in the dicky 


behind. On his route from Wales he stayed for a. 
day at Holywell, where there is a beautiful Gothic 


structure over a fountain, which flews thence into 
a pool in a courtyard in front. Here he began 
sketching the bathers with their wet dresses cling- 
ing around them, and was soon surrounded by 
troops of the inhabitants, to many of whom he 
gave a few pence to induce them to enter the water 
so as to furnish him with subjects to sketch from. 
The amusement that this created was excessive, and 
he was besieged with entreaties for portraits. In- 
deed, they begged him to remain till the Saturday, 
when they would receive their week’s wages, and 
would give him commissions enough to make a 
small fortune, which, however, to their regret, he 
was forced to decline. In the following summer, 
1850, he made an excursion to Paris, and thence 
to a spot called Barbisson, in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, which is frequented by the French land- 
scape artists in much the same manner as Bettws 
is by the English. There he made three studies 
in oil, which showed very great advance over his 
sketches of the former year. One view of an intri- 
cate piece of copse mingled with fern, and lime- 
stone boulders in the foreground, was bought after 
the exhibition of his works at the Society of Arts 
in 1857.” 

At Barbisson, when the woods grew, burning 
red and orange in the Bas Breau—a region only 
saved from the woodman’s axe by the artists’ 

etitions,—he and some more gentlemanly ruf- 
fians from the Quartier-Latin mansardes, good, 
pleasant fellows, spent day and night in jovial 
study. They drank smoking punch in caves 
illuminated luridly with pinewood torches,— 
they roared Béranger’s chansons, they fenced, 
they wrestled. 

Seddon returns to quiet, sobering London— 
London that takes the fire out of the hottest 
steed, and dulls the most champaign-blooded 
Mercury of a Mercutio. He establishes a 
school for the instruction of Art-workmen,—he 
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and his friends become gratuitous teachers, for 
the Schools of Design do not teach workmen. 
A hundred workmen became permanent and 
improving students. This brave work was really 
the prize for which he gave his life. To meet 
expenses an exhibition of works of Art was got 
up at Christmas 1850. Seddon worked like a 
+ nahn and at last was struck down by rheu- 
matic fever from imprudently sleeping all night | 
in the rooms. For a long time his life was de- | 
spaired of. His constitution had lost its tone, 
and never recovered. He was never, as nurses | 
say, “his own man again.” He now became 
decidedly religious. The time gone, the oppor- | 
tunity came. At thirty years of age his father | 
removed te Bond Street, was enabled to dis- | 
pense with his services, and he turned artist | 
and “displayed his banner,’ as Froissart | 
would have said. The chariot rolled forth on 
its course,—but, alas, the axle-tree was broken 
and the horse lame. 

In the quiet of Percy Chambers—free, 
thoughtful, but happy—he began a picture. 

“The subject is ‘Penelope.’ In it she is re- 
presented sitting by the side of her web, at early 
sunrise, near an open window, and resting after 
her night’s work of unravelling what she had done 
on the day preceding. She is dressed in a loose 
purple robe, with her feet resting on a leopard’s 
skin. Suspended from a loom is the web, showing 
the heads of Ulysses and his companions. Her 
damsels are asleep in an adjoining apartment, 
separated partly by a curtain, and lighted by a 
lamp, the rays of which are paling before the 
beams of the morning. The pains he took to 
secure truthfulness in a subject which, by its very 
nature, seemed to preclude it, were extraordinary. 
He constructed a model of the apartment in which 
the heroine is represented, with an opening for the 
window; with the curtain partition, and with the 
loom itself; and he hung up a taper in order to 

the*effect of the double light; and at the 
British Museum and elsewhere he studied most 
carefully the costumes and manners of the Greeks. 
There is coiisiderable simplicity in the composition, 
but it has a fine breadth and harmony of rich 
colouring; and many of the accessories, such as 
the leopard’s skin, are painted elaborately and 
powerfully. He sent it to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in the following year, but it was 
hung in the very top row, where it could only be 
seen through an opera-glass, and, of course, at- 
tracted no attention. However, it was some com- 
fort to his friends to hear the strong terms of 
commendation in which it was noticed by connois- 
seurs sufficiently enterprising to search for it in its 
exalted position. In an address delivered at the 
Society of Arts after his death, Mr. Ruskin praised 
it in energetic language, and spoke of it as a 
ages which had given him a high opinion of 

r. Seddon’s genius. It is now in the possession 
of George Wilson, Esq., of Redgrave Hall, Suffolk.” 

In August 1851 Seddon visited Wales to 
recruit his health,—studied the sadness of 
Tintern, and got a glimpse of Redcliffe’s 
majesty. He visited the plunging silver of 
some Rhiaders, hunted with the Glamorgan 
hounds, and returned apparently sound and 
strong. 

In 1852 he joins his sisters in Brittany,— 
drawing and studying the Roi Réné’s book on 
chivalry. Pre-Raphaelite pictures haunt him; 
he writes to a friend about a picture of Ruth : 

“Here they tie their corn in little wisps, like 
plantain-seed for canaries ; and as they only cut 
off about eight inches of straw with it, the field is 
left so unlike English corn-fields that H judi- 
ciously observed, ‘ No one would recognize it,’ and 
Ruth’s legs would have been hidden as high as the 
knee. Then the good King Réné’s chansons give 
me divers chivalric impulsions. 





But my greatest 


thirst is to paint Elijah, and the old prophets of 
Baal as they leaped on their altar and cut them- 
selves with knives, crying, ‘O Baal, hear us!’ 
And, again, when Jehoshaphat and Ahab, seated 


| and flipping the shells at the pit. 


| (1 Kings xxii. 10, &c.); and Zedekiah made him | 


horns of iron, and said, ‘Thus saith the Lord, | 
With these shalt thou push the Syrians, until | 
thou have consumed them.’ But these must wait | 
for Syria. I should make regular wild-looking 
Arab conjurors, with long tangled hair. I think 
that either would be a glorious subject, and 
quite unlike the classic mode of representing Scrip- 
ture subjects. And I think of painting Shak- 
speare playing Hamlet as it was really played at 
the Old Globe, with the stage all hung round with 
black, and the young gallants seated on the side 
of the stage on the ground, eating nuts and oranges, 
I paint till five 
or six every day. This is not at all a country I 
should remain in if I had my choice. Youcannot 
get any simple thing. All their trees are 5 
and their number legion. There are lovely valleys, 
but they are full of small poplars, an inch thick ; 
and every field is filled with small apple-trees, not 
ten feet apart; and the people are civilized—not 
Bas Breton at all.” 


A plan to travel to the East with Mr. Hol- 
man Frunt now seizes him, and he prepares to 
start, first executing some furniture designs 
for a book in the press, and painting a picture 
of the ruined monastery of Léhon, at Dinan. 
His sketches of the road to Marseilles are pic- 
turesque. He says— 


“Lyons is a fine city, and the view, in good 
weather, must be magnificent. It is built on high, 
rocky hills, on a tongue of land at the junction of 
the Rhone and Saéne. Hills as high as the Welsh 
mountains surround it; and in front the plain 
stretches out, I believe, to the Alps, sixty miles 
distant. The scenery is beautiful; every here and 
there a gap in the hills showed the snowy Alps 
from afar, towering over everything ; and the sun 
gleaming on their white ravines, between the 
bands of cloud, seemed a glimpse of a purer, fairer 
world than the dull one which surrounded me. 
The hills here are covered with vines and. copse- 
wood, and have long and sloping lines, but as I 
got south they became gradually more bare, 
jutting up in most picturesque crags. Approach- 
ing Avignon, Mount Ventoux towered high above 
all, like the back of a huge elephant among a flock 
of sheep; ‘but, though near us, the atmosphere was 
so thick that we could scarcely distinguish it from 
the piles of white clouds, except by its more regu- 
lar outline, and the more systematic arrangement 
of its snowy ravines. Avignon is the first town I 
have come to with a decidedly southern aspect. 
The high-peaked slate roofs of the north are changed 
into nearly flat ones, covered with pale greyish 
tiles, very deeply ribbed; and the houses being 
built of light grey stone, everything wears a look 
of decay, and seems to have put on the livery of 
poverty. The hills around are formed of a white 
calcareous rock, very broken and almost bare— 
their grey hue only broken by a little dusty mint, 
and a few prickly herbs, with some olives and 
pointed cypresses, and stunted pines, wherever a 
ledge or hollow allows a little soil to lie. The plain 
is equally dun in colour, and dusty, covered with a 
sea of rounded olive bushes, and a few cypresses, 
which, near the cottages, raise their dark spires 
among the grey-green of the olives. Avignon is a 
large, finely-situated town, with a high plateau of 
rock at one end, where the old palace of the Popes 
rises like a fortress. The old ramparts are almost 
perfect, and there is a haughty grandeur in the 
lofty walls and heavy, square towers of the palace, 
crowning the town, which savours much of tem- 
poral power and pride; but the Amphitheatre at 
Nismes surpasses all I have seen for massive 
grandeur.” 


The East lay before him. He lands at Alex- 


bee. festival will pretty well convince our 
readers :— 

“This morning the sheikh rode over the pros- 
trate bodies of the fanatics. After wandering 
about the fair with Fletcher, we met a Mr. (Lieu- 
tenant) Burton, who, knowing the Arabic language 
thoroughly, has taken the dress. Finding the door 
of the sheikh’s house open, we went in, and found 
a great many Europeans there, with a crowd of 
Arabs, Kawasses, dervishes, and men and bo 
of all nations. Seats were ranged on each side for 
the Europeans. We came in at about eleven, and 
had to wait more than two hours before the sheikh 
arrived. During the interval, a number of jug- 
glers and serpent-tamers performed their evolu- 
tions. Two men, very wildly dressed, went through 
some very bad sword-and-buckler exercise. Then 
men came in with pointed iron spikes, about fifteen 
inches long, with a large knob of iron at one end, 
garnished with short chains. These they stuck in 
the corners of their eyes, and twirled them round; 
then they dug the pointed end against their heads 
and bodies; then a man lay down, and they placed 
the pointed end on his stomach, whilst a man stood 
upon it; then they held four or five on the ground, 
point uppermost, and the jugglers walked on them; 
they then brought in skewers, and thrust them 
through their cheeks and arms, and through the 
flesh on their bodies, having stripped to the waist. 
The performance began now to be very disgusting : 
they foamed at the mouth, and seemed to become 
intoxicated, falling back into the arms of those 
behind them, apparently fainting. One man howled, 

wled like a lion, and raved like a maniac. This 
continued for some time, when the serpent-men 
came in with the asps round their necks; and then 
some of the fanatics rushed on the snakes, and tore 
them with their teeth; and when four or five men 
held them each, they struggled fearfully, and tried 
to bite them. As the bahners now appeared, the 
lower order of them lay down side by side on theit 
faces, while the others, better dressed, took them, 
by the legs and shoulders, and pressed them closely 
together. By the time that a com mass was 
formed, half-a-dozen turbaned dervishes, with long 
sticks, rushed in over them; and then the sheikh, 
on horseback, a man leading his frightened horse, 
who trod heavily and quickly, like a horse ing 
through a bog. He swerved, and trod on one 
man’s head, and on the legs of others. The sheikh 
sat lying back, as if stupified and in pain, dressed 
in a huge green turban, and supported by a der- 
vish on each side. Some of the men were lifted 
up as if hurt, and all seemed to be, or to sham an 
intoxicated ecstasy.” 

They next (that is, Mr. Lear, the painter, and 
Seddon) go up the Nile to Sakkara, and are 
astonished and delighted. The Fellah women 
with jugs on their heads—the red gold sky, 
against which the black palm-trees cut with 
sharp strong lines,—he is amused at every- 
thing. He sketches a marabout white tomb 
with mimosa-trees round it, in a garden, with 
ropemakers working in blue gowns. Here is a 
thought of his on eastern colours, very “ pre- 
cious,” as one of our critics has it :— 

“Tt is curious how completely scenes which are 
lovely by afternoon or early morning light lose all 
charm in the bright sunshine. The country and 
buildings are principally mud or sand coloured, 
while the glare of the sun makes the green trees 
(and palms especially) look quite grey. On the 
other hand, towards evening, the tops are bathed in 
| rosy light, whilst the bases of the buildings and 
hills are half lost, and melted into light blue mist.’ 

His Eastern experiences enlarge. He com- 

ares camel-riding to | in a swing twent; 
eet from the ground. He laughs at the bandit 
irregular troops ; meets an old major, who says 





andria. He is amused at the donkey-boys ; 
disgusted at Nubian slaves being mopped down 
near Pompey’s Pillar ; delighted at the story- 
tellers sitting cross-legged outside the coffee- 
shops and interested in the fractured tombs of 
the Circassian Mamlukes. That he could write 
and paint in words, the following account of 





on their throne by the gate, hear the false prophets 


the great fanatic close of the Moohed e’ Neb- 


the Pyramids are impositions, and chips a bit 
off the Sphynx, and begins to find it difficult to 
' get models. The streets are crowded, and it is 
| against the Mohammedan creed to sketch man 
| or beast—the men are too lazy to sit, the women 
| inaccessible. Then, inlaid in the letter, every 
|now and then comes a really good story, as 
| here :— 
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“TJ heard a capital story on Friday evening, at 
Mr. B——’s, of a dandified attaché at Constanti- 
nople, who travelled into Koordistan, intending to 
copy Layard, and write a book. He was what he 
called roughing it, with six or seven horses carry- 
ing his necessaries ; 7. e., a few things he could not 

ibly do without. Among them were the wooden 
tn for cleaning his boots and shoes, and a case 
of bottles, of a peculiarly fine varnish, for his 
polished leathers, He was attacked by the Arabs, 
who overhauled his kit: When they came to the 
bottles, they opened them; and the varnish being 
made with Madeira, and scented with all sorts of 
good things, it smelt so nice that the thieves thought 
it must be something to drink. In vain did he 
explain that it was paint for his boots. They were 


sure that it was too delicious for that ; and, in order | 


to try, he should drink some: so they took out one 


of his own cut-glass tumblers, and made him drink | 


a glass of his own boot varnish!” 
To trap a few sunsets, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Seddon camp out at the foot of the Pyramids, 


and find the adjacent ground violet with irises. | 


A little further on we come to an amusing 
story, which is only another proof of the true 
English humour of our poor dead country- 
man.— 

“To-day my boy’s mother came to me, and asked 
me to write a paper to prevent her husband’s beat- 
ing her. In vain I represented that it was a very 
delicate thing to interfere in; that, in fact, the 

ting was a very good thing, and would make 
her the better; and, finally, that I could not write 
in Arabic, and that nobody in the village could 
read English. She said that English would do 
just as well; so, as it was no use insisting, she 
brought me some paper, and I wrote—‘I hereby 
order Abdallah Ebu Kateen not to beat El biut 
esma Miriam biut l’el Zobeid, his wife, under pain 


of my heavy displeasure ; and if he persists, 1 shall ; 


send the Howager Hunt to settle him,’ (Signed) 
‘Tuomas SeppoN.’ The lady was delighted, and 
blessed me, and knelt down and kissed my hand; 
and her son and she called me all the grand names 
in the world.” 

—How ineffably absurd the difference between 
Eastern and Western manners must this mis- 
take seem to imply! Here is another anecdote 
equally good, as an illustration of the working 
of the railway system in the East. 

touches of humour are perpetual, and always 


hit the mark. We cannot pass by the follow- | 


ing brace :— 

“The cook had been attempting to put our 
luggage in order, and asked him to come to super- 
intend, and put to him various questions in Arabic, 
which he answered in English. if told not to untie 
a package, he said, ‘ Yes, very good,’ and instantly 
untied it. Then Hunt shouted, ‘Don’t you hear? 
I told you not to untie it’; and the fellow grinned 
like an ape, and said again, ‘ Yes, very good.’ * * 
There are a great many pelicans there, which get 
wonderfully tame when caught. M. Marriette had 
one which formed an attachment for his cat. It 
used to open its beak and take pussy into its pouch, 
where she would go to sleep quite contentedly. 
One day, Madam Pelican snapped up the monkey, 
who was frightened out of his wits, and screamed 
and shrieked till the pelican was tired and let him 
out.” 

At last they got to Jerusalem. 
sketches the Mount of Olives.— 

“*T am told that, a month ago, the Mount of 
Olives was covered with beautiful flowers; now they 
are all over, and, as most of the corn is cut, it is 
rather bare. It is dotted over with scattered olive- 
trees, which, in our Saviour’s time, were probably 
thick groves, giving a good shelter from the heat 
of the sun. Its present look is peculiar; the rock 
is a light-gray limestone, showing itself in narrow 
ledges all up the sides; the soil is whitish, and the 
grass, now burned to a yellowish colour on the 
ledges in narrow strips, forms altogether a most 
delicate and beautiful colour, on which the gray 
green olives stand out in dark relief. The evening 
sun makes it at first golden-hued, and afterwards 


Mr. Seddon 


These | 


of Olivet.’ * * In the afternoon we walked up 


to the top of the Mount of Olives, whence you 
overlook the whole city, and also to the east, the 
Dead Sea, which is really only fifteen miles off, 
and which looks quite close. This is one of the 
most impressive views in the world, and if I have 
time I will certainly paint it, but I fear that I shall 
not be able. On the top of the Mount of Olives 
are gardens, and corn-fields stretch down its sides, 
but all beyond seems perfectly barren rock and 
mountains. The Dead Sea seemed motionless, and 
of a blue so deep, that no water that I have seen 
can compare with it. The range of mountains 
beyond is forty or fifty miles off, and a thin veil of 
mist seemed spread between us and them over the 
sea, through which they appeared aerial and unreal; 
and, as the sun sinks, the projections become rose- 
coloured, and the chasms a deep violet, yet still 
misty. When the sun left them, the hazy air 
above them became a singular green colour, and 
the sky over rosy red, gradually melting into the 
blue.” 


literally, as Tennyson writes, ‘the purple brows 
| 


Our artist is very observant of the colour of 
things, and makes us feel.how completely new 
old things become in thinking men’s eyes. He 
discourses on the aspect of the hills of Pales- 
tine, and says :— 

‘Whenever the light shines directly on them, 
the hills look white, with lines of yellow running 
along them from the dry parched herbage; but 
when the sun is high, so that the sides of the rocky 
ledges are in shadow, the hill is of a glorious purple, 
mixed with the golden and brown tints of the 
herbage. The white rock is also very susceptible 
of colour, from the rays of the morning or evening 
sun, and the little earth that is visible being red- 
dish. The Mount of Olives every evening is of a 
wonderfully beautiful, rather red purple.” 


And here he gives us a view of the tropical 
vegetation of David’s land.— 

“The great heats, which, by the by, I never 
found very hot, are gone now, and the weather is 
delicious; the evenings from five o’clock are very 
fresh, and the nights cold. There is not a flower 
to be seen here, for the summer without ever a 
drop of rain has burnt them all up, and the grass 
on the ledges of rocks on the hill-sides is become of 
a deep amber colour; but I believe that the banks 
around where my tent is pitched wear a most lively 
sight in the spring. Mr. Crawford called the 
| other morning, and said that he never saw such a 
| profusion of wild flowers in his life—hyacinths, 
convolvulus, and cyclamens in immense varieties, 
and creepers hanging in festoons over the mouth 
of the caves. I shall try and bring some roots of 
| cyclamens, for they say that they are superb. 
| Just now the pomegranate-trees in the valley look 
splendid, with their glorious golden ripe fruit 
hanging on the branches. The little triangle below 
my tent looks like a jewel of emerald lying beneath 
the three gray hills with their sun-burnt foliage ; 
for the waters of the Fountain of Siloam flow in 
little runnels through all the gardens every day, 
which makes everything grow most luxuriantly.” 


In 1854 Mr. Seddon returned to England, 
married a wife, and prepared an exhibition of 
his pictures. The nobles of money came to 
see him,—the nobles of mind came and were 
delighted. In 1855 Mr. Seddon returned to 
the East. All goes wrong. He arrives too 
late. The waters are out,—the dates are picked, 
—the Mecca pilgrims have returned; but he 
sets to work and paints stray dromedaries and 
water-carriers with curious jars. He is full of 
hope, and brimming with great thoughts. Alas! 
death steps in and tramples him down. The 
voyage had knocked him up. Dysentery sets 
in. On the 23rd of November, 1855, he dies, 
after only a week’s illness. Let us not say, as 
Keats said falsely of himself,— 


His name was writ in water. 


| . 











The Hawkers and Street Dealers of Manchester, 
and the North of England Manufacturing 
Districts generally. By Felix Folio. (Man- 
chester, Heywood; London, Grattan.) 

Ir Felix Folio had possessed method as well as 

matter, had only had half as much wit to spare 

as words, and could have better distinguished 
between humour and vulgarity, his shilling 
volume on the very peculiar classes to be found 
in the manufacturing districts, the dealings, 
doings, and dodging, of itinerant quacks and 
cheap-Jacks, book and watch hawkers, mock 
sailors, and needle-dodgers, ballad-singers, 
flying stationers, dollopers, and others, would 
have been a more acceptable work than it is, 

The little work, however, has some common 

sense philosophy and commendable fairness, 

The itinerants named are generally set down 

as consummate rascals, but the author shows 

that there are many individuals who pay 
taxes, keep their carriages, and hold family 
pews,—and who, graduating in rascality, take 
degrees far above the tramping trader. The 
hawker who makes ten ounces for a pound is 
brother in iniquity with that very pompous 
gentleman cotton-spinner “who winds three 
hundred yards on a thick spod, and labels it 
“one thousand yards.’” Both these knaves may, 
perhaps, point to a paternal government as 
authority for their proceeding. That govern- 
ment, without any compunction, pockets an- 
nually some solid thousands, proceeds of stamp- 
duty on quack medicines, which are destructive 
to the unhappy swallowers. The itinerant 
quacks abound in the north, and they know as 
much about the liver, at all events, as Thomas 

Diaforus.— 

‘“‘As a proof that the street quacks are not well 
‘up’ in anatomy, I may mention that a friend of 
mine put this question to about twenty of them: 
‘Is the liver in the chest or abdomen?’ Abouta 
dozen said, ‘the chest ;’ several replied ‘ neither ;’ 
some were candid enough to say they did not know ; 
one pettishly answered, ‘ devil a matther where it 
is, these pills ull get to ut.’ And three or four— 
by accident, I believe—pitched upon the abdomen! 
Yet, the liver—be it remembered—is, more par- 
ticularly, a part of the body which these men take 
under their scientific care!”- 

These practitioners have not yet invented a 
patent medicine, but all in good time: they 
have their bright little manifestations of genius: 

“Talk about ’stonishing the people! I'll tell you 
what I did once in Wales. I had been drinking, 
and got regularly hard-up. I wanted something 
fresh to take the people’s attention, so I got a black 
leather shoe-lace, suspended it in water in one of 
them there transparent bottles, and labelled it— 
‘This BLACK WORM was passed from a man’s 
stomach yesterday—aged 45 years!’ Crikey! did’nt 
it take? a black ’un had never been heard tell on 
before ; I believe half the poor people in that part 
of the country came to see it, not one on ’em ever 
knowed but what it wasa worm. I took good care 
to have the bottle sealed up, and I know I never 
layed out a ha’penny better in my life, it gave me 
a good start up again.’” 

That it is really from this class that the great 
quacks who gull the more intellectual public 
and enrich the Government come, the following 
statement—if it be true—will show :— 

“One of the most successful quacks that ever 
preyed upon that portion of the public that has 
more pains than brains, was the late Morison, ‘ the 
hygeist.’ Although it is not generally known, he 
was, at the commencement of his career, a street 
quack. He began in a very small way, and stood 
behind a stall which was generally pitched in the 
market-place of some town. As an itinerant, he 
was most successful in Yorkshire, and this fact will 
upset the generally-believed idea that Yorkshire- 
men are not easily taken in, and also prove that if 
they can bite they can also swallow/ They were 


certainly not ‘too far north’ for old Morison. His 
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stall was hung around and almost covered over 
with herbs, both dried and green, the virtues of 
which, he assured his hearers, were combined in 
his pills, and also that he had scientific men, em- 
ployed on the hills and in the valleys ‘culling 
simples’ for him. But it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that the culling, or rather the gulling of 
simples, was confined to his own practice at his 
stall. Morison, it is said, was the inventor of the 
style of quack oratory or patter, which is used at 
the present time by his successors in the art.” 


The cheap-Jacks are among the most méar- 
vellous of street orators. They can only be 
seen in perfection at a fair held in the market- 
place of a country town, and where there is 
opposition to stimulate them. We have heard 
pn “hold on” without ceasing till disabled 
by extinction of voice, and then a visit to the 
adjacent chemist’s shop, or a gargle from a 
bottle of vinegar, would give them temporary 
strength to rattle forward again. Curates who 
complain of the “clerical throat,” brought on 
by gentle over-work, have no idea of the fear- 
ful sufferings of those sons of Belial, the cheap- 
Jacks, whose throats bear an ulcer for every 
fib that passes through them. Here is a sample 
of their manner, duly reported. — 

“The speaker here trimmed his lamp with his 
fingers and immediately drew them across his face, 
making a broad black mark which seemed to cut it 
in two, and which added so much to the comical 
look of his phiz, as to draw forth a roar of laughter. 
When it had somewhat subsided, a lad called out, 
‘Master, you've got a dirty face. —‘ Never mind,’ 
was the reply, ‘ to-morrow’s the day for washing it 
—I always washes my face once a week whether it 
wants it or not.—Now, who'll give me half a crown 
for the pocket-book ; see here, it has a pocket for 
letters and a pocket for notes, a pretty tale to please 
your sweetheart, and a song or two to please your- 
self; here’s a column for pounds and a column for 
pence, a column to put down what you lend and a 
column to put down what you borrow; here’s a 
place to put down what you lose, and a place to put 
down what you steal; talking of stealing, they say 
honesty is ‘the best policy ;’ but I’m very happy to 
say, my friends, Z can live without it! Now, who 
says two shillings—eighteen pence—twelve—yes, 
one shilling for it? Recollect, here’s a leaf for every 
year in the month, and every month in the week. 
What !—no buyers? Nobody give a bob for a book 
like this? But you shall have ’em, I bought ’em 
for nothink, and I suppose you want ’em for some- 
thing less; but that will not do, “live and let live.” 
Tl split the difference with yer—who says six? 
There,—take it for six—-there, that’s it—sold to a 
literary gentleman worth a thousan’ a year, all in 
copper, and every penny of it is kept from him by 
the right owners! Sold again—sold again—sold 
again.’” 

Even literature is applied in these wicked 
days to deceive the unwary! It must be under- 
stood, too, that the system of Dutch sale, not 
by auction, but by decrease of set-up price, 
saves the dealer from the necessity of taking 
out a licence.— 

“The seller was holding up a goodly sized 
Volume, and pretending to read from the title page, 
bawled out—‘ Here's a nice intheresting book, it 
contains a histhory of all the great French robbers, 
thieves, murtherers, and malefacthers of the last 
century, and will last ye many a long winter’s 
evening. I'll go bail ye'll not get through it in a 
hurry! Now, I'll not ask ye a long rambling price 
for it, cos I know ye'll not give it—a shillin—nine 
—eight—who’'ll give me sixpence for it?? A young 
man purchased it at the last-named sum, and 
adjourned to a shop window opposite to examine it, 
but immediately returned and demanded his money 
back. ‘What for? asked the seller. ‘I cannot 
read it,’ answered the purchaser. ‘Well! that’s 
good, be-dad, anyway,’ cried the impudent im- 
postor, ‘to expect me to give a book like that and 
find ye eddication and all for sixpence, ye onraison- 
able fellow, go home wid ye and larn.’ This caused 
@ general laugh at the expense of the young man, 
diring which he bashfully retired from the scene. 





I followed him and requested to be permitted to 
examine the book ; he handed it to me, when I 
found it was entirely in the French language, and 
might have been, for anything either buyer or seller 
knew, a ‘history’ of anything, or anybody, or no 
history at all.” 

We have found equal ignorance in more 
respectable venders. A few months ago, a 
stranger took up a volume at one of the many 
“open shops” in the streets of London. It 
was lettered ‘Joan of Arc,’ but it proved to be 
‘The Curse of Kehama.’ The stranger pointed 
out the mistake to the vender. “It’s all right, 
Sir,” said the latter: “Joan of Arc is the name 
of the authoress.”’ 

There are rather indications than details of 
female tramping life in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in this little work; but combined with 
the anecdotes of male adventure and enterprise, 
these indications are suggestive and melancholy. 
Altogether, there is matter here for educators 
and statesmen, and philosophers, and philan- 
thropists, to consider. For our own parts, we 
leave all these rough and ready, clever, and 
graceless men and women, the insight into 
their lives and the glimpses at their morals, 
with a rather melancholy utterance of the words 
of Burns— 

An’ buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies, 
Are bred in sic a way as this is! 





The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by William 
Edmonstoune Aytoun. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


“Prorte talk of nature,” said Dr. Johnson 
in speaking of Scottish ballads, “but mere 
obvious nature may be exhibited with very 
little powers of mind.” Quite true. And yet 
this “mere obvious nature,” sometimes shown 
by writers of the old ballads, is often as 
subtle and as powerful in its home touch as is 
ever gained by the glorious imagination of a 
Shakspeare in its deepest reaches. Simple, un- 
conscious Nature and conscious Art when it 
grows cunning as Nature, are two very different 
things; and yet they frequently do the same 
thing and arrive at one result. What is the 
secret of this? How is it that an uncultured 
ballad minstrel shall interpret some bit of 
living truth from the heart of a people to the 
ear of a world as successfully as Shakspeare 
with the.amplest powers of his mighty mind ? 
What can it be but implicit trust in truth and 
reliance on reality? and because some truths 
are so precious to the human heart that the 
simplest statement is the utmost that can be 
done for them, and because, after all, the 
greatest difficulty, as well as the crowning 
victory, of poet and artist is to reach reality. 
Was it not this that enabled the writer of the 
Ballad on the “Death of Sir John Moore” to do 
for his subject all that could have been done for 
it by the greatest poet that ever wrote? There 
is so much vitality in a bit of noble and exalt- 
ing truth, so intensely felt as to be expressed 
in music, that for the time being it places the 
ballad minstrel on a level with the foremost 
dramatist, and makes us overlook the limits of 
his altogether lesser realm. This illustrates 
the position of the old ballad-writers. Their 
success lies in their entire reliance on reality 
in all matters concerning the human heart. 
They lay to and grapple with their subject at 
once. They have a purpose, and they do not 
dally with it or dandle it on their knees. Their 
song smites as the Percy and Douglas did at 
Otterburn when they 
Swakkit swords, and they twa swat, 
Till the blude ran doun like rain. 

With them it is always an open question of 
personal prowess stripped to the naked nature, 
and not of Art in ambush. Their sinewy strength 
strikes blows as with the terrible old seaxe of 





the Saxons, and their pathos is often that of 
strong men weeping, or rather dashing down a 
few large thunder-drops, the sharp pathos of 
a fierce pain. Nothing in all literature can be 
more wonderful in its weirdness, more touching 
in its tenderness, than ‘The Wife of Usher’s 
Well, whose three sons went to sea and were 
lost. One night, when nights were long and 
mirk, their three spirits came home, and the 
poor old mother thinks her sons have returned. 
She made their bed, happed them in her mantle, 
and sat down by their bedside to let-her proud 
heart overflow. When the cock crows, they 
must be going, as is the wont of ghosts. The 
elder brother says, it is time they were away, 
and the youngest—the mother’s darling — 
(what a touch !) F erery — 
Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may; 


Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
Shell go ere it be day. 
—RHe thinks she will be able to bear it better 
in daylight than in darkness. And you know 
they stayed till the last minute by the farewell 
so mournfully given as they float out from the 
old home over the dank glade, in the dewy 
dawn, while the first iodine of the fire- 
light gleams from the windows.— 
Fare-ye-weel, my Mother dear ! 
Fare-weel to barn and byre ! 


And fare-ye-weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my Mother’ s fire. « 


—One great help to reality for the old ballad 
writers was found in the conditions under 
which they wrote. They composed for recita- 
tion and not for reading. This would necessitate 
directness, and cut up all dilettantism. They 
knew that if a ballad was to live in memory 
and spring up when required with easy spon- 
taneity, it must be evolved clearly and with 
lyrical aptitude,—must not be overlaid with 
words, nor carry too heavy weight of thought. 
Then they recited or sang the ballads in person, 
face shining to face, and heart beating to heart. 
Here the difference is vast between meeting 
your audience, speaking to them in living 
speech, and writing at them in a periodical,— 
it being all in favour of those gifts which 
nature supplies to the born singer and orator. 
It leaves no scope for elegant periphrasis, no 
time to hunt shadows till you become a shadow 
yourself, or polish the surface till you have 
whittled away all the substance. It would be 
a good thing if our present writers of vérse 
could be placed under similar conditions. We 
have often thought how very fortunate it was 
that Shakspeare had his theatre into which he 
could pour his daily mind, as into a mould, 
and see nightly how it was filled and fitted, or 
overfiowed with the affluence of his fancy. It 
supplied him with such curbing conditions as. 
shaped his work without wanderings of mind 
from the line of a true aim, or waste of time in 
reaching the result. How different a literary 
legacy . would have left had he gone on 
writing poems and sonnets filled with beautiful 
conceits for private patrons, instead of making 
wide Humanity his public, and writing for the- 
great Globe Theatre of a world! 

The old ballads sprang straight out of the 
heart of the people, where they have their 
abiding roots, and whence they have blos- 
somed anew in spite of all the changes that 
have swept over them, and they go straight 
to the heart of the people. Their elements of 
success are few and delightfully simple. The 
groups that listened to the minstrels on a 
winter’s night, when the fires roared within and 
the winds roared without, and the lights flared 
and laved in the vaulty gloom, must have had 
large wonder, as the phrenologists would say. 
They never soeatiaonl the story’s probability 
in minor matters, so long as the hands of the 
warriors were involuntarily carried to their 
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sword-hilts,—the high-tide of feeling ran strong, 
and the pretty eyes of the maidens were arched 
in wonder, peeping timidly and sparkling tear- 
fully. Minstrels might draw the long bow and 
throw the battle-axe to any distance,—in truth, 
they could scarcely pitch it too strong, feats of 
strength were so greatly admired in those days. 
They had not read La Place on probabilities, 
and they entertained no fear of coming Niebuhrs 
or Sir G. C. Lewises. People must also have 
then had little or no organ of Individuality, for 
the slightest disguise seenis to have been suf- 
ficient to blot out the dearest friends from each 
other’s memory. And such black-browed, black- 
blooded, persecuting mothers-in-law, and such 

atient Grissels as there were! And what a 

abit the children had of coming into the world 
clandestinely, without any ceremony! The 
course of true love never did run smooth, and 
everything appears to have happened exactly 
in a “twelvemonth and a day.” The witches, 
old and young, in those times must have had 
their meetings and played up rarely— 

When bells were rung, and Mass was sung, 
And a’ men boun’ to bed. 

—Whatever strange story the minstrels might 
unfold, perhaps the boldest deed had been 
matched by'some of those stalwart listeners, 
and the darkest tale of woman’s cruelty had its 
fellow in a secret that was biting like a serpent 
in the heart of some white wench, who tried 
to choke’it there and keep it from screaming 


t. 

When we come to speak of the nationality 
of these ballads, we find that in many instances 
a most difficult thing to determine. Scotch 
and English editors ‘still carry on the old 
Border warfare in a different shape, and make 
their rieving raids for ballads instead of beasts. 
Buyers have the test cause of complaint, 
for they often find that the book they purchase 
to-day is much about the same as the one they 
purchased yesterday, the main difference being 
that the one is Scotch and English, and the 
other English and Scotch. The editors of the 
respective nations generally make their choice 
according to poetical superiority. You buy a 
book of early ballads, or ballads of the peasantry, 
as English, and find at least half of them to 
be unmistakeably Scotch; and in any book of 
Scottish ballads we shall find some as unmis- 
takeably English. The Scottish thistle sheds 
winged seed, and some of it would be borne 
southward on the breath of men, and spring up 
again in flower on English soil. On the other 
hand, the Scottish minstrels took many a 
slip from the English rose as it grew wild by 
the wayside without an owner. So that when 
we meet with them, it is often impossible to 
tell where grew the original root. The mere 
phraseology of these ballads is in many instances 
of no guidance. As they were transcribed from 
memory to memory, and handed down from 
generation to generation, the language would 
be changed inevitably, to the obliteration of 
those marks which are the sign-manual of their 
age. This, we think, has tended to the enrich- 
ment of Scottish ballad literature at the expense 
of the English. We agree with Mr. Aytoun 
in thinking that the ballad of ‘Hynde Horn’ 
comes from the old metrical romance of ‘ King 
Horn, or ‘Horne Childe and Maiden Ryme- 
nild,’ written probably in the twelfth century, 
and with every appearance of a genuine Eng- 
lish growth. King Horn is the son of Olaf— 
the Olaf of the early Danish and Swedish min- 
strelsy. This romance is a visible connecting 
link between the bards of Britain and the 
Danish scalds. In it we can see the footprints 


of the vanished Saxon gleemen, and judge how 
Alfred entertained his Danish foes in minstrel 
guise. 


Much besides in the Scottish ballads 





may be traced to this source, or sources more 
directly Scandinavian. For example, the be- 
ginning of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ is the same as 
that of several early Danish ballads. The 
subjects of ‘Fine flowers in the valley, and 
‘ Binnorie, may be matched with English bal- 
lads that have, as we think, one common 
Danish origin, and the style of refrain is 
identical also. From these we get the “silken 
sails and masts of gold,” the same little May 
runs in kirtle red, the same little foot-page 
leads forth the palfrey with saddle of silver 
and bridle of gold, the maidens sit up in the 
tall tower and look from their high bower door, 
and they now and then learn the same dextrous 
use of “a little penknife.” Kings sit at the 
board and drink the “ blood-red wine,” Knights 
fight with the sword or finger the “red gold 
fine.” After this we can trace the influence of 
that bursting spring of song which filled the 
sweet South in the thirteenth century, and the 
song birds of chivalry shook their feathers and 
sang in the shower of ious influences that 
were rained on them from the eyes of their 
ladye loves. The infiuence of external Nature 
was then brought to bear on the human heart, 
and make it tender for love’s sake, more than 
ever it had been used in all previous poetry. 

In treasuring up and handing on the ballad 
elements from Dane and Norman, English 
minstrels would undoubtedly give the earliest 
versions of many subjects now claimed by both 
countries. English monks and the scholars 
in religious houses would also write out 
themes for the minstrels, often from the ro- 
mances that were stored up in the monastic 
libraries; but onee these had drifted into Scot- 
land, they would be cherished and kept alive 
there, even when they came to die out and get 
degraded in England, because the feudal system 
and institutions of chivalry nourished: ballad 
minstrelsy there after it was neglected in this 
country. Thus, the Scottish minstrels would 
be left in possession not only of what did 
belong to them, but also of much that did not, 
and this could only be proven by such frag- 
ments as floated after hundreds of years had 

assed away. The English minstrels in return 
helped themselves from their brethren over the 
Border, and we have popular poetry in England 
from Scottish sources. 

The nationality of a ballad, if determined at 
all, must be identified by collating, so to speak, 
the national sentiment. ‘Robin Hood,’ for 
instance, is in England a national sentiment. 
Not so in Scotland. The Scotch may have 
taken an interest in him, and assert that David 
the First and Malcolm the Fourth, kings of 
Scotland, were in Robin Hood’s pedigree, but 
that does not make him a national sentiment. 
So that, although they might rhyme about 
Robin Hood, the ballads of “ that ilk” are essen- 
tially English. Pat to the purpose comes an 
old English proverb, “Many a one talks of 
Robin Hood that never shot with his bow.” 
And it is curious to note that this manner of 
speaking of the merry outlaw which character- 
izes the Robin Hood ballads—for example, 
“There’s some will talk of Robin Hood, and 
some of barons bold,” &c.—is adopted in the 
‘Birth of Robin Hood,’ which was taken down 
by Mr. Jamison from recitation, and is included 
in this collection of ballads.— 

And mony ane sings o’ grass, o’ grass, 
And mony ane sings 0’ corn ; 


And mony ane sings o’ Robin Hood 
Kens little where he was born. 


Again, ‘Allan-a-Maut’ may be the original of 
the popular ballads on bold Sir John Barley- 
corn, although we doubt whether as much 
inspiration could be got from it as might have 
been derived from ) te himself. But even 
should it be so, we should claim the ballad of 


‘Sir John Barleycorn’ as English. Can there 
be any mistake about beer being an English 


sentiment? And as ballad poetry is the 
flowering of national sentiment, it is as certain 
in our mind that an Englishman wrote ‘Sir 
John Barleycorn’ as that Shakspeare created 
Falstaff, although we are not so certain that 
the one had not something to do with the 
other. Burns tried a fresh version of this 
ballad, but spoiled it. No, beer is not a national 
seytiment in Scotland: whiskey is,—and every 
nation to its taste. 

Mr. Aytoun is inclined to give England 
credit for ‘Hugh of Lincoln,’ or the Jew’s 
Daughter. And so should we. And yet we 
have heard a version of it recited by the straw- 
— in Hertfordshire, which commences 
thus :— 

It rains, it rains, in merry Scotland, 
It rains both great arid small, 

And all the children in m Scotland 
Are playing at their schoo! ball. 

We might think that the English minstrel 
had been too patriotic to credit his country 
with such a deed as that murder, and had 
ascribed it to the Scots, thinking them perhaps, 
in his limited knowledge, little better than can- 
nibals—having been told that they were canny 
something—like the poor Wesleyan who said 
he am | not only for himself, but he prayed 
for the Irish and all ugly kinds of men,—but 
his statement respecting the children forbids 
such a supposition; it is very precise, and 
shows us that he was well acquainted with the 
educational condition of the country. . 

‘Lord Beichan’ we decidedly také-to be 
English. The hero of it is most probably Gil- 


bert Becket, the father of the famous Thomas 
a Becket... He was .a flourishing citizen of 


London town, and in his youth been a 
soldier in the Crusades. e story runs that 
he was once taken prisoner by.a Saracen prince, 
that he and the prince’s ter-fell in love; 
after his departure she followed him: to London, 
and found him with her one English word, 
“Gilbert.” What saith the ballad ?— 

Young Beichan was in London born, 

Hie posed thre’ monks Kintoata anneh 

Vatill he came to poate, eh 

—And it tells a similar story. Mr. Aytoun 
stumbles at the name of “Busie Pye,” and 
cannot think what Saracenic name that comes 
from. He forgets what a genius the English 


the sailors of the “ Billy rough’un” might show. 
After corrupting “God encompasses us” into 
the “ Goat and Sener we hold anything 
possible in that way. 

He claims ‘The Heir of Linne’ as a Scottish 
ballad, but gives no evidence and makes out 
no case, without which we should not feel 
inclined to give it up. On the other hand, he 
gives up ‘The Border Widow, and thinks it a 
skilful adaptation of the old English ballad 
called ‘The Lady turned Serving Man.’ We 
cannot help believing that the inspiration 
here lies with the author of these stanzas :— 


I sewed his sheet, making my maen, 

I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 

I watched his body night and day; 

No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sate ; 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. 


But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the mool on his yellow hair! 

O think na ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about, away to gae! 
That does not look like the work of an 
adapter. The ballad is filled and flooded with 
the fierce old Border spirit, and its oneness is 
fused with a fiery feeling too intense for tears. 
We look upon it as a Seotch thistle bons 
with spears and blooming from Scottish bl 
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The mere fact that it contains a line or two 
from ‘Helen of Kirkconnel’ and the ‘Twa 
Corbies’ is of little weight, as ‘The Border 
Widow’ may be the original. 

We have been much interested with some of 
Mr. Aytoun’s collations, they are simply and 
well done. «But surely his ‘Thomas of Ercil- 
doune’ was not only transcribed by an English- 
man! We do not regard it as the original of 
‘True Thomas, but it does read like a new 
version of the subject by an English scholar. 
What does this refer to ?— 

And soothly, as the story says, 
He met her at the eildon tree. 
—The opening of the poem is English, and so 
is the exelamation of the lady,— 
Do way! that were follie! 
—And the phrase “In Huntly banks” is 
enough to make a Scottish Rights man call the 
writer a cockney. The measure also has a 
solemn, stately movement, that of ‘True Tho- 
mas’ being more leaping and lyrical. Here are 
a few scholarly touches. On seeing the Fairy 
Queen,— . 
i ot, “on i a eel okie, 
Then said that ladye, mild of thought, 
Thomas, let such wordes be, 


Queen of Heaven am I not, 
For I took never so high degree. 
* * 


How art thou faded thus in the face 
And shone before as the sun 80 bright. 
And middle earth thou shalt not see. 
—The poem is altogether immeasurably supe- 
rior to the ‘True Thomas,’ and the conclusion 
of it tells us how Thomas became a minstrel, 
which the other does not. 

In one or two instances we prefer other read- 
ings to those which Mr. Aytoun gives. In 
‘Sir‘Patrick Spens’ we read “the tear came to 
nese. instead of the “tear blinded his e’e,”: 
and— 


aa 


‘Be't wind or weet, be’t snaw or sleet, 
in place of the far more vigorous 
Be it wind, be it weet, be it snaw, be it sleet, 
in which the rider seems to give Pegasus four 
nein & ! Again, in the last two lines of 
“Waly Waly’ we have, 


And I mysel were dead and gane, 
For a maid again I'll never be, 


the last line of which is also the last line of the 
‘Marchioness of Douglas.’ We hold by the 
other rendering, 
And the green grass growing over me. 

The sad heart sighs so mournfully in the rust- 
ling of that grass. The line, 

I leant my back into an aik, 
should read, 

I leant my back unto an aik ; 
as “aik,” a tree, is intended, not “ache,” a 
pain. In ‘Barbara Allan,’ the line, 

‘When ye was in the tavern drinking 
has neither rhyme nor rhythm. Both are sup- 
plied in the other version, 
‘When the red wine ye were fillin’. 

Let us hope that Sir John did not fuddle in a 
pot-house. “The dead-bell ringing” should be 
“knellin’” as a rhyme to “Allan,” and for 
Scotch singing, “every toll that the dead-bell 
gied” is not nearly so good as “every jow,” 
which becomes rhythmic with the next line, 

It cried woe to Barbara Allan. 
Mr. Aytoun might have included that unctuous 
old poem ‘The Keach i’ the Creel,’ the exceed- 
ingly interesting ‘Ring of the Roy Robert, a 
very beautifuland affectingly tender ballad called 
tle ‘Murning Maidin, or ‘Under the levis 
grene,’ which is a bit of the antique perfection, 
and the ‘Gaberlunzie Man,’ ascribed to James 
the Fifth, king of Scotland. But these short- 
comings can be remedied in a new edition of 
these Ballads, which are, on the whole, the best 
edited—Mr. Whitelaw’s will probably remain 








the most popular—of any “Scottish ballads.” 
They are, in most respects, well got up; and 
the lover of minstrel literature will be sure to 
give them a hearty welcome. 








The Marchioness of Pompadour—[Madame la 
Marquise, &c.|. By M. Capefigue. (Paris, 
Amyot.) 

Though once upon a time he misbehaved, 

Poor Satan ! doubtless he'll at length be saved! 
—said the charitable lady in Young’s satire. 
We have lived to see such strange things as 
Nell Gwynne enshrined as a woman to whose 
haunts and homes British maids and matrons 
might make pilgrimage. Here is a French 
author, cream of the cream (as the Viennese 
say) — orthodox to the apex of orthodoxy, 
so far as privilege, state, tradition, authority, 
are concerned,—no writer less solemn than 
M. Capefigue,—who absolutely sits down in 
plone in, Ue a to offer explanations con- 
cerning Madame Pompadour:—a woman (he 
avers) ill used by scurrilous history, past and 

resent. That she was the King’s favourite 
. Capefigue admits—but what then? Kings 
were hardly proper French kings unless they had 
their favourites, as well as marshals, churchmen, 
financiers, round aboutthem ; and La Pompadour 
was no common favourite, M. Capefigue main- 
tains, but a royal mistress of the finest-porcelain 
quality, — a graceful, intellectual, agreeable 
woman, having the soul and the brain and the 
hands of an artist. We are becoming weary of 
the last noun, so cruelly has it been overworked 
in respect to the matters to be conceded or 
excused, or half or too much understood, which 
are to be covered by the interesting title. —La 

Pompadour was aningenious, enchanting person, 

who drew, and who mods persons awe y ms 

from her drawings,—who- could write iittle 
songs,—and who managed to buy praise from 


‘| men of genius by patronizing them and inter- 


esting herself in their schemes. But—dull 
shopkeepers that we are !—a question will occur 
to us: o paid for all this, Za Pompadour 
included? nce, with its soured, starved 
and over-driven millions—mulcted, too, to pay 
a superb per-centage to the protectress of 
Art.—Trade is trade, whoever\.is the trader. 
The splendid “ Saint-Cotillon,” whom M. Ca 
figue delights to enthrone, could not render 
services to the King, loving duty to the Queen, 
devotion of heart and brain to the genius and 
glory of France, gratuitously. It had cost her 
much labour to arrive at the pinnacle of use- 
fulness, and never, writes her admirer, was 
woman better qualified for her exaltation. 
Though not precisely noble, as had been the four 
favourites of the House of Nesle whom she suc- 
ceeded, she was of better extraction than her 
libellers asserted. Those malignant people 
have described her as a woman of a low birth; 
she has been even written down as a butcher’s 
daughter. It was not so, M. Capefigue assures 
us. Her father, says our nice distinguisher, was 
a cattle-merchant who provided for the army, 
and did not “kill” in a base, retail way. As 
for her mother, Madame Poisson, she was a 
paragon of accomplishment and elegance, one 
(so, we saw the other day, was Sophie Arnould’s 
mother,) just as capable of having set up on 
her own account as her daughter proved, had 
the stars so decreed it. Possibly it may have 
been from this graceful woman that the loving 
and loyal daughter derived the idea of devoting 
herself to that completest of complete gentle- 
men, Louis Quinz. It was done in disinterest- 
edness, however:—a case of pure fascination 
and patriotic ambition. The young lady flung 
herself in Royalty’s way, attired in all manner 
of artistic masquerades (often, when Royalt 
hunted, dressed as Diana,—leaving the Moon’s 





icy disposition at home!), from no gross nor 
perishable thought of her own advancement, 
but because she felt herself another Joan of 
Are,—a goddess destined tosway the destinies of 
France:—and not a Jane created to sit at home 
in the plain clothes, an average orderly wife or 
affectionate mother.—We have really to pause 
for a moment to assure the reader that in our 
statement of her panegyrist’s argument, we are 
not caricaturing his sentimental pleadings forher 
whose cause he has undertaken, as a labour of 
love and duty towards the ancien régime in its 
dotage.—Further, we are told that the idea of any 
men of La Pompadour’s family,—M. d’Etioles, 
her husband, from whom she was separated (a 
- case of incompatibility, nothing more, on 
1. Capefigue’s honour !), or M. de Marigny, her 
brother,—profiting in any pecuniary fashion by 
the sacrifices and struggles of this high-minded 
woman—is to be scouted and put to the door 
as “low,’—a s invention of the Encyclo- 
ist penny-a-liners !—Yet more, the maligned 

y has been cruelly accused of getting those 
whom she disliked clapped in the Bas- 
tille. No such thing, says M. Capefigue. 
The “lettre de cachet” was quite too regular 
and serious a business for any Pompadour’s 
pretty fingers to tamper with, unless (this is 
delicious) the honour of France required it. 
She was imperious as a politician, but had 
no resentments for herself ;—good, humble, 
penitent woman! The last epithet is worth 
a last ene word. Barbier (whose ‘Jour- 
nal’ troubles M. Capefigue by its tedious- 
ness and vulgarity, a mere lawyer's diary of 
things beyond his business and above his 
sphere, shocking to the gentry of France,)—told 
us how, on the death of Mdlle. Alexandrine 
d’Etioles, her daughter, Madame Pompadour 
went. into “ devotion.”—Such'a sequel to such 
an affliction falling on such an ambitious, vain, 
unscrupulous woman, is not to be sneered at. 
All. theological considerations apart—time for 
thought, time for regret, time to consider if 
broken threads can be tied again, or how bad 
crevices can be patched over, are salutary 
consequences of bitter sorrow to those whom 
Death teaches for the first time that Life, 
with all its great concernments and all its 
petites maisons, is still sorrowful. But to k 
of the woman, scared, startled, chastened (into 
what for her was a superstitious transaction of 
amulet and anodyne), as thenceforth havin 
become a changed and sublimed being (whic 
M. Capefigue does) is to confound the truth, 
honour, and piety of a higher order of human 
creatures with the terror and desire to accom- 
modate of their inferiors. Let it be noted that, 
when her time of self-adjustment came, La 
Marquise did not leave the Court, as a former 
mistress of a former French King, Madame La 
Valliére, did. 

In one point, however, of La Pompadour’s 
doings ond uenate, M. Capefigue has better 
reason for the line he has taken. He is anxious 
to defend her from accusations which were 
largely brought against her as having concili- 
ated royal favour at any price. The “Parc 
aux Cerfs”—which has been reputed to be the 
St.-Cyr, on which the degenerate successor of 
Scarron’s widow, La Maintenon, embarked 
some of her ingenuity to amuse a royal friend no 
longer amuseable—was demolished some years 
ago by antiquarian research. The demolition 
came under our notice in the form of an ela- 
borate monograph on the subject, proving from 
civic documents of Versailles that no Utah of 
the kind ever in reality existed. The tale 
not being a profitable one was hardly worth 
entering into separately for the sake of rectifi- 
cation. Now, however, seeing that lash, how- 
ever sharply stinging, can hardly be too sharp 
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for M. Capefigue’s book, we are bound in a 
point where we believe his facts bear him out 
to say as much. 

Granted this plea of mitigation, however, 
and what remains?—One fact is odd and fear- 
ful enough ; that France has still—despite the 
blood and fire through which her people have 
had to march—a circle of persons so besot- 
ted, so credulous, so resolute to ignore every- 
thing born of modern time and wholesome 
change,—that an author of repute can be found 
willing to come forward as apologist for such 
a phase of society as was represented by 
the “sincere and tender” lady of Voltaire’s 
dedication! Let not the poor woman be 
blackened, made worse, sunk lower than she 
was. Let her be taken as exponent of the 
worst phase of civilization through which 
Royalty can pass—in which a dull and imposed 
consort is admitted to excuse a lively playmate 
for Royalty’s private hours—It is perfectly 
intelligible that La Pompadour—an artist tho- 
roughly trained to her art, whether butcher’s 
daughter or not—was not merely the vindictive, 
cruel creature whom writers, tormented or mali- 
cious, depicted her. She was festive, ready in 
imagination, keen in wit, real in one family 
affection (a mother’s for her daughter), self- 
deluded in the notion, partly bred of the incense 
burnt under her nose, that if she looked to 
France for her gains, France looked to her 
for its glory. But the woman is dead, and the 
institution represented by her was brought 
into discredit (even in the time of the ever- 
worthy Louis Quinze, who is a monarch-hero 
after M. Capefigue’s own heart) by another Jane 
—Madame du Barry, who had quite as resolute 
a desire in her free way to ennoble France and 
to fill her own pockets as her predecessor. Thus, 
such a monograph as M. Capefigue’s seems to 
us paltry, dismal, discreditable, not merely in 
respect to the woman to whom it is devoted, 
but also to the aristocratic society from which 
it has emanated,—and not a little to the 
authority which (forbidding many utterances) 
can allow such an utterance as this to pass the 
censorship ! 








Old New York; or, Reminiscences of the Past 
Sicty Years. By John W. Francis, M.D., 
LL.D. (New York, Roe; London, Low 
& Co.) 

TuE New York Historical Society is something 

more than half a century old; and afew months 

ago, Dr, Francis delivered, in presence of the 
members, an anniversary discourse, in which 
he touched upon bygone people and incidents, 
giving scraps of character, pictures of droll 
eyents, and odds and ends of many sorts, con- 
nected with the city from the period of the 
foundation of the Society. Many personages 
in whom his public are interested are unknown 
on this side of the water, and of these he chro- 
nicles a great deal of “small beer.” Generally, 
too, there is a tone of self-complacency likely 
to excite a smile; and, occasionally, one of 
those sour squirtings at John Bull, or vulgar 
slaps at “those Hanoverian sovereigns,” which 
we thought no longer belonged to the refined 
circles in the States. Yet his book is queer 
and amusing. We must, moreover, do Dr. 

Francis the justice to say, that when he finds 

a sore point in a Yankee, he does not scruple 

to establish a “saw.”— 

“The equestrian statue of Washington, executed 
with artistic ability by Brown, and erected in this 
— through the patriotic efforts of Col. Lee, 

ded by our liberal merchants, adds grace to the 
beanty of that open thoroughfare of the city. 

There is a story on this subject, which, I hope, 

will find embodiment in some future edition of Joe 

Miller. Colonel Lee had assiduously collected a 


subscription for this successful statue; among 
others, towards the close of his labours, he honoured 
an affluent citizen of the neighbourhood, by an 
application for aid in the goodly design. ‘There 
is no need of the statue,’ exclaimed the votary of 
wealth ; ‘ Washington needs no statue ; he lives in 
the hearts of his countrymen ; that is his statue.’— 
‘ Ah! indeed,’ replied the Colonel, ‘ does he live in 
yours ?’—‘ Truly, he does,’ was the reply.—‘ Then,’ 
added the Colonel, ‘I am sorry, very sorry, that he 
occupies so mean a tenement.’” 

For telling this story the narrator is not 
likely to fall into such difficulties as were 
encountered by the well-known Dunlap.— 

“The most serious rencontre in our medical 
annals, according to the Judge, was that which 
took place with Dr. Pierre Michaux, a French 
refugee, who settled in New York about 1791, who 
published an English tract on a surgical subject, 
with a Latin title-page. The pamphlet was too 
insignificant to prove an advantageous advertise- 
ment to the penniless author, but Dr. Wright Post, 
of most distinguished renown in our records of 
surgery, feeling annoyed by its appearance, solicited 
his intimate friend, the acrimonious Dunlap, the 
dramatic writer, to write a caricature of the work 
and the author. The request was promptly com- 
plied with, and at the Old John Street Theatre a 
ludicrous after-piece was got up, illustrative of a 
surgical case, Fractura Minimi Digiti, with a meet- 
ing of doctors in solemn consultation upon the 
catastrophe. Michaux repaired to the theatre, 
took his seat among the spectators, and found the 
representation of his person, his dress, his manner, 
and his speech, so fairly a veri-resemblance, that 
he was almost ready to admit an alibi, and alter- 
nately thought himself now among the audience— 
now among the performers. The humiliated 
Michaux sought redress by an assault upon 
Dunlap, as, on the ensuing Sabbath, he was com- 
ing out from worship in the Brick Church. The 
violent castigation Dunlap received at the church 
portal, suspended his public devotional duties for 
at least a month. Michaux, now the object of 
popular ridicule, retired to Staten Island, where 
after a while his life was closed, oppressed with 
‘penury and mortification of mind.” 

In reviewing the ‘ American Loyalist Poetry 
of the Revolution,’ we showed therein the vigour 
of the Tory feeling in America. The following 
extract will further show that this feeling long 
survived the triumph of the colonists :— 

“This city, which had been the occupancy of 
their enemies during that long struggle, though 
now freed from the British army, still retained a 
vast number of the Tory party, who, while they 
were ready to be the participators of the benefits 
of that freedom which sprung out of the Revolution, 
were known to be dissatisfied by the mortifications 
of defeat, under which they still writhed, and whose 
principal relief was found in yielding the listening 
ear to any narrative that might asperse the purity 
of American devotion in the patriotic cause of 
liberty. Thus surrounded, the natives, the true 
Whigs, the rebel phalanx, so to speak, were often 
circumscribed in thought and in utterance. To 
recount the specifications of the wrongs which they 
had endured, as cited in the immortal Declaration 
of Independence, was deemed, by the defeated and 
disaffected, cruel and unwise, so hard was it to 
root out the doctrines of colonial devotion. Here 
and there measures were in agitation, and sug- 
gestions hinted, the object of which was to prevent 
the public reading of the Declaration on the 4th of 
July; and even so late as July, 1804, I witnessed 
a turmoil which arose, upon the occasion of the 
expressed sentiments of the orator of the day, John 
W. Mulligan, Esq., now, I believe, the oldest living 
graduate of Columbia College,” 

Of the ecclesiastical reminiscences the best, 
perhaps, refers to a rather irregular preacher, 
Lorenzo Dow :— 

“Dow was a Wesleyan, of rare courage and 
determined zeal. He scarcely ever presented him- 
self without drawing together large multitudes of 
hearers, in part owing to his grotesque appearance, 
but not a little arising from his dexterous elocution 





and his prompt vocabulary. He was faithful to 





his mission, and a benefactor te Methodism in 
that day. His weapons against Beelzebub were 
providential interpositions, wondrous disasters, 
touching sentiments, miraculous escapes, some- 
thing after the method of John Bunyan. His 
religious zeal armed him with Christian forbear- 
ance, while his convictions allowed him a justifi-- 
able use of the strongest flagellations for besetting 
sins. Sometimes you were an; by his collo- 
— vulgarity ; but he never descended so low as 

untington, the sinner saved, the blasphemous 
coal-heaver of England. He was rather a coarse 
edition, on brown paper, with battered type, of 
Rowland Hill. Like the disciplined histrionic 
performer, he often adjusted himself to adventi- 
tious circumstances ; in his field exercises, at camp 
meetings, and the like, a raging storm might be 
the forerunner of God’s immediate wrath ; a change 
of elements might betoken Paradise restored, or 
a new Jerusalem. He might become farcical or 
funereal. He had genius at all times to construct 
a catastrophe. His apparent sincerity and his 
indubitable earnestness sustained and carried him 
onward, while many ran to and fro. Repartee, 
humour, wit, irony, were a portion of his stock in 
trade, the materials he adroitly managed. Some- 
times he was redundant in love and the affections, 
at other times acrimonious and condemnatory. 
Altogether Lorenzo was an original, and a self- 
sustained man, and would handle more than the 
rhetorician’s tools. His appearance must have 
occasionally proved a drawback to his argument, 
but he was resolute and heroic. His garments, 
like his person, seemed to have little to do with the 
detersive influence of cleanliness. With dishevelled 
locks of black flowing hair over his shoulders, like 
Edward Irving of many tongues, and a face which, 
like the fashion of our own day, rarely ever knew 
a razor, his piercing grey eyes of rapid mobility, 
infiltrated with a glabrous moisture, rolled with a 
keen perception, and was the frequent index of his 
mental armoury. 
always ready at a rejoinder; an instance or two 
may be given. A dissenter from Dow’s Arminian 
doctrines, after listening to his harangue, asked 
him if he knew what Calvinism was?—‘ Yes,’ he 
promptly replied :— 

* You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won't ; 
You'll be damned if you do, 
And you'll be damned if you don’t.’ 

That, sir, is Calvinism, something more than 
rhyme.’ I, who have rarely left New York for a 
day during the fifty years, (save my year: 
abroad,) was in the summer of 1824 at Utica with 
a patient. It so happened that Dow, at that very 
time, held forth in an adjacent wood, having for 
his audience some of the Oneida and Reservation 
Indians, with a vast assemblage of the people of 
Utica and the neighbouring villages. Mounted on 
an advantageous scaffolding, he discoursed on the 
rewards of a good life, and pictured the blessings- 
of heaven. Upon his return to the hotel there was 
found among the occupants a Mr. Branch and old 
General Root, so familiarly known for the oppro- 
brious name of ‘the Big Ditch,’ which he gave to 
Clinton’s Canal. These two gentlemen addressed 
Dow, told him they had heard him say much of. 
heaven, and now begged to ask him if he could 
describe the place. ‘ Yes,’ says Dow, with entire 
ease. ‘ Heaven is a wide and expansive region, a 
beautiful plain, something like our prairie country 
—without any thing to obstruct the vision—there 
is neither Root nor Branch there.’ Dow had one 
great requisite for a preacher; he feared no man. 
With unflinching resolution he presented himself 
every where, and if perchance signs of a rude 
commotion among his auditors manifested them- 
selves, he met them like Whitfield, and exclaimed 
—These bitter herbs make good sauce and promote 
digestion. He might then be listened to with 
breathless attention. All annoyances he reckoned 


as the workings of Providence in his behalf, and 
preserving a sort of armed neutrality, kept aloof 
from personal interference, conferming to the 
advice of Roger Vose, ‘Let every man skin his 
own skunk.’” 

If the Church does not give lightness to 
many of these pages, we cannot say the same of 


I have implied that he was 
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the stage. New York has had this species of 
entertainment only since the year 1750. Dr. 
Francis speaks most kindly of poor George 
Frederick Cooke; but does not attempt to con- 
ceal that terrible vice of drinking which made 
of him, as it has done of men of brighter intel- 
lects, a mere beast. Here is a sad scene:— 

‘‘ After one of those catastrophes to which I 
have alluded, I paid him a visit at early afternoon, 
the better to secure his attendance at the theatre. 
He was seated at his table, with many decanters, 
all exhausted, save two or three appropriated for 
candlesticks, the lights in full blaze. He had not 
rested for some thirty hours or more. With much 
ado, aided by Price the manager, he was persuaded 
to enter the carriage waiting at the door to take 
him to the play-house. It was a stormy night. 
He repaired to the green room, and was soon ready. 
Price saw he was the worse from excess, but the 
public were not to be disappointed. ‘ Let him,’ 
says the manager, ‘only get before the lights and 
the receipts are secure.’ Within the wonted time 
Cooke entered on his part, the Duke of Gloster. 
The public were unanimous in their decision, that 
he never performed with greater satisfaction. As 
he left the house he whispered, ‘Have I not 
pleased the Yankee Doodles?’ Hardly twenty- 
four hours after this memorable night, he scattered 
some $400 among the needy and the solicitous, 
and took refreshment ina sound sleep. A striking 
peculiarity often marked the conduct of Cooke: he 
was the most indifferent of mortals to the results 
which might be attendant on his folly and his reck- 
lessness. When his society was solicited by the 
highest in literature and the arts, he might deter- 
mine to while away a limited leisure among the 
illiterate and the vulgar, and yet none was so 
fastidious in the demands of courtesy. When the 
painter Stuart was engaged with the delineation of 
his noble features, he chose to select those hours 
for sleeping; yet the great artist triumphed and 
satisfied his liberal patron, Price. Stuart proved 
a match for him, by occasionally raising the lid of 
his eye. On the night of his benefit, the most 
memorable of his career in New York, with a 
house crowded to suffocation, he abuses public 
confidence, and had nothing to say but that Cato 
had full right to take liberty with his senate.” 

If the above is sad, the following is hardly 
less so; but it ends with a touch of Yankee 
impertinence, which, perhaps, is unparalleled : 

“We had a doubtful case of royalty on our 
boards at the Old Park Theatre, during the man- 
agement of Simpson and Price, without even the 
play-goers being well apprised of the fact. This 
occurrence took place in the person of Mrs. Alsop, 
who had been sent out by the ma: , Price, from 
London. She signalized herself by her performance 
of the Actress of All Work, and by some efforts 
in comedy of tolerable acceptance. She needed 
more grace and beauty than nature had favoured 
her with, yet her mental qualities were much above 
mediocrity. Like the opium eaters, De Quincey and 
Coleridge, and the well-remembered declaimer, 
Ogilvie, the Scotch orator, and many others, she 
demanded the liberal use of narcotics to elevate 
her for the time being in her mimic profession. 
The consequence was impaired health, followed by 
great dejection of spirits and prostration of strength. 
But other causes still more potent led to her hasty 
loss of life. She wasa daughter of Mrs. Jordan, 
whose relationship with the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William the Fourth, is recorded history. 
Aware of her origin, and necessitated in a foreign 
land to derive her precarious maintenance from the 
stage, after a few months she terminated her earthly 
career by an overdose of laadanum. When I arrived 
at her lodgings she was just breathing her last. 
She died in Greenwich Street, near Dey; and Spiller, 
the comedian, and myself, sought a burial spot for 
her. The requirement of a doctor’s certificate for 
the cause of death was not then exacted as now- 
a-days. I give these particulars to counteract errors, 
as it has been stated she closed her career during 
a tour through the Southern States. My indigna- 
tion was somewhat awakened at the occurrence of 
this unhappy woman’s end ; anguish of mind, I 
think, must have wrought the work of destruction. 








Contrary to my usual practice with the poor, I sent | 
a medical charge to His Majesty for services ren- | 


dered ; but like most bills against those Hanoverian 
monarchs, it remains non-accepted up to the present 
hour. I necessarily act, as I am informed the mer- 
cantile world sometimes do, place it among my 
deferred stock, though I am ready to sell out upon 
application.” 

Mrs. Alsop was known to a Drury Lane 
audience some forty years ago, as an arch and 
sprightly actress; but, though the daughter of 
Mrs. Jordan, she was no more related to 
William the Fourth than Dr. Francis himself 
is. The idea of sending to that good-natured 
king a medical bill for attendance on Mrs. 
Alsop was the act of a very thoughtless gentle- 
man. William the Fourth acted with sensein not 
paying it; and we have little doubt that when 
the American Minister dined with the King, the 
subject of this impertinent little bill afforded 
mirthful remark to both. Of Edmund Kean, 
the author speaks as of a friend he loved. The 
annexed incidents are, probably, new to most 
of our readers :— 

“A few days after, we made the desired visit at 
Bloomingdale. Kean, with an additional friend 
and myself, occupied the carriage for a sort of 
philosophical exploration of the city on our way 
thither. On the excursion he remarked he should 
like to see our Vauxhall. We stopped; he en- 
tered the gate, asked the doorkeeper if he might 
survey the place, gave a double somerset through 
the air, and in the twinkling of an eye stood at 
the remote part of the garden. The wonder of 
the superintendent can be better imagined than 
described. Arriving at the Asylum, with suitable 
gravity he was introduced to the officials, invited 
to an inspection of the afflicted inmates, and then 
told, if he would ascend to the roof of the build- 
ing, a delightful prospect would be presented to 
his contemplation; many counties, and an area 
of sea, rivers, and lands, mountains and valleys, 
embracing a circuit of forty miles in circumference. 
His admiration was expressed in delirious accents. 
‘Tll walk the ridge of the roof of the Asylum!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘and take a leap! it’s the best end 
I can make of my life,’ and forthwith started for 
the western gable end of the building. My asso- 
ciate and myself, as he hurried onward, seized him 
by the arms, and he submissively returned. Ihave 
ever been at a loss to account for this sudden freak 
in his feelings ; he was buoyant at the onset of the 
journey ; he astonished the Vauxhall doorkeeper 
by his harlequin trick, and took an interest in the 
various forms of insanity which came before him. 
He might have become too sublimated in his feel- 
ings, or had his senses unsettled (for he was an 
electrical apparatus) in contemplating the mysteri- 
ous influences acting on the minds of the deranged, 
for there is an attractive principle as well as an 
adhesive principle in madness; or a crowd of 
thoughts might have oppressed him, arising from 
the disaster which had occurred to him a few days 
before with the Boston audience, and the irrepar- 
able loss he had sustained in the plunder of his 
trunks and valuable papers, while journeying hither 
and thither on his return to New York. We re- 
joiced together, however, when we found him again 
safely at home, at his old lodgings, at the City 
Hotel.” 

Who that remembers this incomparable 
master of his art, would not have enjoyed the 
utterance of Alantenaida! as mentioned below: 

“Towards the close of his second visit to Ame- 
rica, Kean made a tour through the northern part 
of the State, and visited Canada; he fell in with 
the Indians; with whom he became delighted, and 
was chosen a chief of a tribe. Some time after, 
not aware of his return to the city, I received, at a 
late hour of the evening, a call to wait upon an 
Indian chief, by the name of Alantenaida, as the 
highly finished card left at my house had it. 
Kean’s ordinary card was Edmund Kean, en- 
graved; he generally wrote underneath, ‘ Integer 
vitee scelerisque purus.’ I repaired to the hotel, 
and was conducted up stairs to the folding-doors 


aided by the feeble light of the room; but at the 
remote end I soon perceived something like a forest 
of evergreens, lighted up by many rays from floor- 
lamps, and surrounding a stage or throne; and 
seated in great state was the chief. I advanced, 
and a more terrific warrior I never surveyed. Red 
Jacket or Black Hawk was an unadorned, simple 
personage in comparison. Full dressed, with skins 
tagged loosely about his person, a broad collar of 
bear-skin over his shoulders, his leggings, with 
many stripes, garnished with porcupine quills; his 
moccasons decorated with beads; his head decked 
with the war-eagle’s plumes, behind which flowed 
massive black locks of dishevelled horse-hair; 
golden-coloured rings pendant from the nose and 
ears ; streaks of yellow paint over the face, massive 
red daubings about the eyes, with various hues in 
streaks across the forehead, not very artisticall 

drawn. <A broad belt surrounded his waist, wit 

tomahawk ; his arms, with shining bracelets, 
stretched out with bow and arrow, as if ready for 
a mark. He descended his throne and rapidly 
approached me. His eye was meteoric and fear- 
ful, like the furnace of the cyclops. He vocifer- 
ously exclaimed, Alantenaida ! the vowels strong 
enough. I was relieved ; he betrayed something 
of his raucous voice in imprecation. It was Kean. 
An explanation took place. He wished to know 
the merits of the representation. The Hurons 
had honoured him by admission into their tribe, 
and he could not now determine whether to seek 
his final earthly abode with them for real happi- 
ness, or return to London, and add renown to his 
name by performing the Son of the Forest. I 
never heard that he ever afterwards attempted, in 
his own country, the character. He was wrought 
up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm at the Indian 
honour he had received, and declared that even 
Old Drury had never conferred so proud a distinc- 
tion on him as he had received from the Hurons.” 


Here is something less in the heroic vein; 
but very real :— 


‘Mathews’ arrival in New York occurred in 
September, 1822; the yellow fever was prevailing. 
I received a kind note from that benevolent man, 
Simpson, the manager of the Park Theatre, to 
hasten on board a ship off the harbour, in which 
was Mr. Mathews, in mental distress at the pro- 
spect of landing. The phenomena exhibited by his 
nervous temperament were most striking: he had 
been informed that one hundred and forty deaths 
had occurred on that day. Though some three 
miles off the Battery, he felt, he affirmed, the 
pestilential air of the city ; every cloud came to 
him surcharged with mortality; every wave im- 
parted from the deep exhalations of destruction. 
He walked the deck, tottering, and in the extremest 
agitation. He refused to land at the city, and 
insisted upon finding shelter in some remote place. 
Hoboken was decided upon, and thither Mr. Simp- 
son and myself accompanied him. Some two miles 
from the Jersey shore, on the road towards Hack- 
ensack, Mr. Simpson found lodgings for him in a 
rural retreat occupied by a gardener. Here Ma- 
thews passed the night walking to and fro in his 
limited apartment ruminating on his probable de- 
parture within a few hours to the world of spirits. 
Hoboken, as it afforded him safety, as time proved, 
in his extreme distress, afterwards became his 
favourite spot for repose during his professional 
toil, and very often, after his theatrical duties were 
discharged, he was conveyed at midnight hour to 
that then beautiful locality.” 

Some additional interest is added to the old 
story of the ceremony of raising a monument to 
George Frederick Cooke,—at which ceremony 
“tears fell from Kean’s eyes in abundance,’— 
by an incident for which we were not prepared. 
Bishop Hobart gave his episcopal permission 
for the removal of Cooke's body “from the 
stranger’s vault” to the “ burial-ground of the 
Church of St. Paul’s.” This was accordingly 
carried out; but, in the carrying out, some 
sympathizing friend seems to have stolen the 
ra § actor’s head. That it is not now in the 





of the hall, when the servant left me. I entered, 


ve beneath the monument at which poor 
Edmund Kean “ paid his last devotion” before 
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he left New York, the following curious passage 
will show :— 

“The Bread and Cheese Club originated in 1824, 
through the instrumentality of James Fenimore 
Cooper. Shortly after, his renown burst forth as 
the author of the Spy. The selection of members 
for nomination to this fraternity rested, I believe, 
entirely with him: bread and cheese were the 
ballots used, and one of cheese decided adversely 
to admittance, so that in fact a unanimous vote 
was essential to membership. This association 
generally met at the Washington Hall once, if I 
remember rightly, every fortnight, during the 
winter season. It included a large number of the 
most conspicuous of professional men, statesmen, 
lawyers, and physicians. Science was not absent. 
I cannot in this place attempt any thing like an 
enumeration of the fellows. Our most renowned 

+ was Halleck, our greatest naturalist was De 

Ke: William and John Duer were among the 
representatives of the bar; Renwick, of philo- 
sophy ; letters found associates in Verplanck and 
King; merchants, in Charles A. Davis and Philip 
Hone ; and politicians, who had long before dis- 
charged their public trusts, were here and there 
chronicled in fellowship. The meetings of the 
Club (or Lunch) were often swelled to quite a 
formidable assembly by members of Congress, 
senators, and representatives, and in this array 
were often found Webster and Storrs, W. B. Law- 
rence, and the French minister, Hyde de Neuville. 
To alleviate the dryness of detail, I may here 
perhaps invade the sanctity of social transaction ; 
but the occurrence to which I allude is innocent, 
and may be deemed curious as well as rare. A 
theatrical benefit had been announced at the Park, 
and Hamlet the play. A subordinate of the 
theatre at a late hour hurried to my office for a 
skull; I was compelled to loan the head of my 
old friend, George Frederick Cooke. ‘ Alas, poor 
Yorick ! It was returned in the morning; but on 
the ensuing evening, at a meeting of the Cooper 
Club, the circumstance hecoming known to several 
of the members, and a general desire heing ex- 
pressed to investigate phrenologically the head of 
the great tragedian, the article was again released 
from its privacy, when Daniel Webster, Henry 
Wheaton, and many others who enriched the meet- 
ing of that night, applied the principles of cranio- 
logical science to the interesting specimen before 
them ; the head was pronounced capacious, the 
function of animality amply developed; the height 
of the forehead ordinary ; the space between the 
orbits of unusual breadth, giving proofs of strong 
perceptive powers ; the transverse basilar portion 
of the skull of corresponding width. Such was the 
phrenology of Cooke. This scientific exploration 
added to the variety and gratifications of that 
memorable meeting. Cooper felt as a coadjutor of 
Albinus, and Cooke enacted a great part that 
night.” 
—Which is more than we can say for the thief 
or receiver, whoever he may be. The author 
who has let a well-kept secret be divulged by 
his invasion of “the sanctity of social trans- 
action,” will, we hope, see the impropriety of 
again “loaning the head of his old friend,’ for 
stage or other purposes, and annex it at once to 
the trunk—which seems to have been subjected 
to a treatment to which, on this uncivilized 
side of the Atlantic, we should be disposed to 
apply an ugly name. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Manual of Sepulchral Memorials. By the Rev. 
Edward Trollope. (Piper & Co.) — Nollekins the 
sculptor used to keep on hand every possible 
variety of marble memorials of departed worth. 
He had even epitaphs ready, and as much of in- 
scription engraved as would be of general applica- 
tion. The old artist was worldly wise. He had 
discovered that hot grief was a liberal patron, but 
that if Time, the great consoler, took part in the 
order, the gratitude of heirs and the affliction of 
mourners became wonderfully modified. This vo- 
lume really does for the tomb trade what Nollekins 
did only for himself,—but it also goes much further. 





Its chief object is to aid the bereaved in selecting 
designs and epitaphs suitable, expressive and fully 
indicative of the love and esteem in which the 
departed “‘ have been held while living,”—a phrase 
which points to the undeniable fact, that no persons 
are so readily forgotten as the dead. To carry out 
this object, Mr. Trollope reviews very briefly the 
sculpture of death and the literature of cemeteries; 
and finding both bad, gives nineteen plates of de- 
signs for sepulchral monuments, and forty-three 
pages of epitaphs, under the several heads of— 
faith, prayer, penitence, hope, resignation, confi- 
dence, consolation, commendation, sudden death, 
the drowned, the aged, the deaf and blind, marital, 
children, the clergy, miscellaneous, and poetical, 
the last amounting to more than a half of the 
whole. In the selection of them, the labour of 
research and the embarrassments of choice must 
have been considerable, but the editor has 
been fully equal to his task, and while the book 
will prove useful to those for whom it has been 
especially compiled, it will also be found of interest 
to those persons who love to have at hand a trea- 
sure of solemn truths, which they may open at will 
for edification. 

History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. II. The 
Middle Age. By George Smith, LL.D. (Longman 
& Co.)—A year ago—[Athen. No. 1547]—the first 
volume of this carefully executed history was noticed. 
The second volume gives us no reason to qualify 
our praise. The book is one which must, we fancy, 
be consulted by any person who may in future write 
the history of religious sectarianism in England; 
and though it lies, for obvious reasons, beyond the 
scope of the lay reviewer bound to avoid theolo- 
gical discussion, there is much in it to engage 
the attention of every thinker. It may add very 
little to his old experience of the course of human 
affairs, but that course is here characteristically 
and vividly illustrated anew.—Mr. Smith tells us 
in this second volume how, on the decease of Wesley, 
to whom. Methodism eame rather than by whom 
it was contrived, an instantaneous schism occurred, 
no final code or canon having been bequeathed by 
him by which the private judgment of agitation 
could be overawed into silence. Such is the in- 
evitable history of Dissent. A. must outdo B. in 
protest, C. will sit in judgment on D.’s rendering; 
E. goes further—and accuses F. of malversation 
and of yielding to paltry personal influences. On 
these terms, and no other, must human protest 
against human infallibility be accepted and make 
its way. It must penetrate by splittings and 
heartburnings and proceedings which look low 
and are deinerlanheg, yet which are as inevit- 
able as the sequence of the hours of the day or 
the harvest which follows seed-time, more or less 
pinched, more or less plenteous as sun and rain 
have made it. That the present state of Methodism 
is different from its past—more ornate—less fana- 
tical—more intellectually in harmony with the 
natural desires and aspirings of every cultivated 
human being, Mr. Smith will not deny. Every 
sect must undergo some such change—and out of 
such very ferment in which it is born arrive at re- 
finement. Whether the old coarse heart of sincerity 
can remain to it when zealous nonconformity has 
ceased, and when conformity has begun to whisper 
its temptations into the ears of the rich, luxurious 
and educated, let philosophers decide. Then let 
them further sit in Sanhedrim on the details of 
conversions, revivals, miraculous answers to prayer, 
into which our historian enters with eagerness, 
appetite and belief. His work, being an apology 
for and an exponent of Methodism, is com- 
meudably clear of that rancorous spirit which 
might have justifiably been provoked in any nar- 
row Methodist by the comments of those belong- 
ing to an outer world who have sneered at that 
which they took small pains to fathom. The 
“letter” of the Methodist discipline was for a 
long time represented in terms so opprobrious that 
it is much for a writer thoroughly possessed with 
the spirit of the creed to have steered so clear of 
opprobrium in reply and defence as the author of 
this interesting piece of church history has done. 

A Short Account of the Ancient British Church. 
By Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. (Ridgway.)—The 
author thinks that Pope Gregory and Augustine 





have received a far larger share of the merit of jn. 
troducing Christianity into the British Islands thay 
they deserve, while the labours of the Culdees of 
Bangor, St. Patrick, St. Colomba, and the Monks 
of Iona and Lindisfarne have been underrated. To 
correct this error, he has published an account of 
the Ancient British Church, wherein if there is 
nothing of novelty in the facts, or of originality in 
the mode of treating them, we have at least a plain 
narrative, written without affectation or pretence, 
of events which must always interest the student 
of British history. 

Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great 
Latin Patriarchate. Books III., IV., and V. From 
the Close of the Fifth to the Middle of the Ninth 
Century. By Thomas Greenwood. (Stewart.)— 
Mr. Greenwood has fallen into a controversy 
with the critics of ecclesiastical history on two 
principal points. He discredits the residence, the 
preaching, and the martyrdom of the Apostle 
Peter at Rome, and the structure and character 
of the primitive Church constitution. Upon both 
of these questions, he publishes an elaborate argu- 
ment in the Preface to his second volume, receding 
from his position in relation to neither. The narra- 
tive has now been extended as far as the restoration 
of images and the defeat of iconoclasticism by the 
Emperor Michael the Third ; and this portion of it 
treats of several interesting periods—that of Zeno’s 
Henoticon, that of Theodoric, surnamed the Great, 
that of Justinian, and that of Gregory the Great— 
leading on to the reigns of Charlemagne and Louis 
the Pius. Mr. Greenwood relates, with care and 
impartiality, the controversies of “‘ the titles "—the 
Monothelite, the Ravennatine, and the Iconoclastic, 
refusing to concern himself with dogmas in any 
other capacity than that of a political historian. 
The consequence is, that while his indifferentism 
will be offensive in some quarters, it entitles his 
work to a standard reputation, as a full, scholarly, 
and well-constructed narrative, based upon manu- 
script as well as printed materials, and sufficiently 
distinct in style to be read without fatigue. The 
writing is still heavy, dense, and deficient in ani- 
mation, as if the dust of 'Theodoret and Evagrius 
had choked Mr. Greenwood’s inkstand; but the 
level formalism of his language may not be un- 
suited, in the sight of a peculiar clags of readers, 
to a chronicle of the Eunodian doctrine, the re- 
scripts of Hormisda, ancient church legislation, the 
“three chapters” controversy, the struggles of 
Papal and Regal jurisdiction, the vicissitudes of 
Arianism, the British churches in the seventh 
century, the condemnation of the Ecthesis. of 
Heraclius, the Quinisext Council and the Studite 
factions. That ecclesiastical history might be 
composed in a form of Gothic or Byzantine rich- 
ness, although not denied as a possibility, appears 
not to be favoured as a theory by the historians of 
that class, for there is, so to speak, a grey and 
solemn monotony in their language, resembling 
monastic serge or the stones of ancient cloisters. 
Mr. Greenwood is no exception. He is laboriously 
dull in his method, although his subject increases 
in interest as he approaches later times, and passes 
the era of Charlemagne. Historical students will 
not be deterred by the literary defects of the 
volume from reading the ample chapters on the 
Justinian period, the famous “ title,” Monothelite, 
and Ravennatine controversies, and the still more 
fierce and celebrated polemics carried on between 
the champions and assailants of image-worship. 
Mr. Greenwood deals learnedly and critically with 
these great passages in the fortunes of the Christian 
church, and never advances any special view with- 
out citing to the point a number of consistent and 
authoritative witnesses. When the book is com- 
plete, it will be one, we think, not likely to be 
superseded. 

Educational topics are treated in the following 
pamphlets:—Can we adapt the Public School System 
to the Middle Classes? By Henry Hayman, B.D., 


—A Report of an Examination into the Working 
Results and Tendencies of the Chief Publie Educa- 
tional Experiments in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Rev. William Fraser,—On Commereial 
Training, with Suggestions as to its Place in College 
and School Instruction. By Jobn Knox; and The 
Philosophy of Teaching; or, Psychology in its Rela- 
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tion to Intellectual Culture. By Joseph D. Everett, 
M.A.—To candidates for the Civil Service is ad- 
dressed a useful little volume, What to Read, and 
How to Read It. By ‘‘A Graduate of Oxford, a 
Graduate of Cambridge, and a London School- 
master.”—The titles of several foreign tracts may 
be stated serially, if not’ classed together: — Dr. 
Ferdinand Piper’s Karls des Grossen Kalendarium 
und Ostertafel aus der Pariser Urschrift Herausgege- 
ben und Esliutert nebst einer Abhandlung uber die 
Lateinischen und Griechischen Ostercykeln des Mittel- 
alters.—Niebuhr’s Heroengeschichten, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Dr. A. Buchheim ; Bulletin de la 
Société Liégeoise de Littérature Wallonne—the first 
report—and Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Arc, pro- 
nounced at the May festival last year, by Mgr. 
Gillis, Bishop of Limyra, “in presence of His 
Grandeur Monseigneur Félix-Antoine Philibert 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans.” To another cate- 
gory belong The British Catalogue of Books pub- 
lished during the Year 1857; and A List of Books 
printed in England prior to the Year MDC. in the 
Library of the Hon. Society of King’s Inn, Dublin. 
By James D. Haig.—Merit versus Patronage is an 
inquiry into the present position of the question of 
Civil Service competition, and Public Competition and 
Public Works, a letter on the Wellington Monument 
rivalry.—Professor Ferrier addresses the Lord 
Advocate of Seotland On the Necessity of a Change 
in the Patronage of the University of Edinburgh ; 
and the Rev. E. Haskins, M.A., presents himself 
with The Problem Solved; or, a Practicable Scheme 
of Decimal Coinage for the People, with Answers to 
Lord Overstone’s Questions. 
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THE AIR IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Manchester, July. 
As the notice you gave of a paper cf mine read 
to the Chemical Society in May ‘On the Air in 
Great Cities’ was rather short, and as it seems 
to me that the public generally will take more 
interest in it than in the papers generally read 
before Societies devoted to the exact sciences, I 





take the liberty of sending a few particulars 
relating to what is the most novel portion. You 
may know that I have for several years paid 
attention to the condition of the air of towns, and 
have during that time frequently endeavoured tq. 
obtain a ready mode of estimating the organic 
matter; I have not, however, until lately found 
a method of doing so with any satisfaction. Most 
of my experiments have lasted over days or weeks 
until I adopted this new process, which does not 
require half an hour. It is done by finding how 
much of a solution of permanganate of soda will be 
decomposed by a given amount of air. The indi- 
cations given by this are very beautiful, and illus- 
trate those truths which sanitary economy has 
long been teaching with indifferent success to the 
country. I find as much difference between the 
back streets of a town and the air of a hilly dis- 
trict in the north of Lancashire as from 1 to 22. 
In other words, there was found in the air of a 
close court 22 times more matter capable of de- 
composing the solution than there was found in 
a free hilly district. I have not yet determined 
on the scale which I shall recommend to be used, 
but I believe it will be given in figures not far 
differing from the following. On examining the 
condition of the air as we advance from the more 
central points of Manchester the following num- 
bers on an arbitrary scale were obtained. The 
first number does not represent the centre, but a 
point about half a mile distant from it, each num- 
ber represents a point about one-third of a mile 
further on. 





No. 6 was at a point where a brook receives the 
drainage of the village of Rusholme. The hills 
gave 5. The wind was following the experiment 
out of town-for a while, when it changed and 


: rapidly brought down the numbers. I expect that 


instrument will be used for registering the con- 
dition of the air daily in all important places, and 
that it will be a guide and a warning to a healthy 
residence. During the summer I intend to make 
numerous experiments in every variety of situation. 
As by this means the amount of putrescible mat- 
ter in the air is measured, I mean to call it a 
sepometer. The use of the blood as an actual test 
for air is a novelty, but I will not go into par- 
ticulars on that subject. The sepometer will 
register the condition of the air so as to decide at 
what point the Thames begins to do injury, and at 
what point it ceases; how far also it extends its 
influence into the city on both sides. Its delicacy 
is such that it registers many steps lower than the 
point of which the ordinary smell is capable of 
taking cognizance. It clearly and distinctly tells 
the state of ventilation of a room. Its absolute 
point of delicacy in all situations will only be 
attained after numerous inquiries.—I am, &c. 

R. Aneus SMITH. 





ADDISON PORTRAIT. 
Claughton, Cheshire. 

Having read your articles entitled ‘Romance of 
a Portrait,’ giving some account of the history of a 
portrait at Holland House, long supposed to be 
that of Addison, I venture to call your attention 
to a portrait I have of him. It is 51 inches high 
and 43 inches wide. He is represented standing 
beside a table upon which are two volumes of 
Rymer's ‘ Feedera’ and various papers, upon one 
of which is written ‘“‘ Memorial.” In his right hand 
he holds a letter upon which is written the follow- 
ing superscription: ‘‘ Joseph Add”— the rest being 
covered by his thumb, “of his Majesty’s privy” — 
the rest of this line is also covered by his thumb, 
“Secretary of State” forming the third and last 
line. He has a large, flowing, full-bottomed wig, 
large, loose coat with long skirts, buttoned up to 
the chin, except where his left hand, which has 
ruffles to the wrist and a deep, wide cuff and large 
buttons, is thrust into his bosom. Round his neck 
is a white neckcloth in folds, the long ends of which 
are trimmed with lace, and hang down over the 
breast of the coat. The face is that of a man of 





about fifty-five, noble and benevolent looking, 
slightly ruddy like a man accustomed to live well, 
pleasing and even handsome, with a high forehead, 
deep, intellectual-looking eyes, well-proportioned 
and rather small mouth, well-formed chin tending 
slightly towards a double one. From the general 
style of the picture, which is of a high order of por- 
trait painting, and the beautiful manner in which 
the hand is painted, a thing in which Kneller ex- 
celled, myself and others have always presumed it 
to be by Sir Godfrey. As a work of Art, it is in- 
finitely superior to that exhibited in the Manchester 
Exhibition by Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury. It is 
in perfect preservation, and, I believe, in its original 
carved frame. His name being on the letter he 
has in his hand, and which he may be supposed to 
have just received and been reading, I think affirms 
that it can be no other than Addison himself. I 
regret to say I can give little of its history. It 
was amongst many other pictures sold at the sale 
in 1852 of the effects of my late uncle Mr. Harry 
Verelst at Aston Hall, Rotherham, Yorkshire. It 
had been there above forty years, and, I have un- 
derstood, was bought ata sale in London. Should 
any of your readers feel a curiosity to inspect it, 
they are perfectly welcome to do so.—I am, &c. 
CHARLES VERELST. 





PROF. JOHN TYNDALL ON THE MER-DE-GLACE. 

THE law first established by Prof. J. D. Forbes, 
that the central portions of a glacier moved faster 
than the sides, was amply illustrated by the de- 
portment of lines of stakes placed across the Mer- 
de-Glace at several plates, and across the tributaries 
of the glacier. The portions of the Mer-de-Glace 
derived from these tributaries were easily traceable 
throughout the glacier by means of the moraines. 
Thus, for example, that portion of the trunk stream 
derived from the Glacier du Géant, might be dis- 
tinguished in a moment from the portion derived 
from the other tributaries, by the absence of the 
débris' of the moraines upon the surface of the 
former. The commencement of the dirt formed 
a distinct junction between both portions. Atten- 
tion has been drawn by Prof. Forbes to the fact, 
that the eastern side of the glacier in particular, is 
“excessively crevassed”; and he accounts for this 
crevassing by supposing that the Glacier du Géant 
moves most swiftly, and in its effort to its 
more sluggish companions along with it, tears them 
asunder, and thus produces the fissures and dis- 
location for which the eastern side of the glacier is 
remarkable. The speaker said that too much weight 
must not be attached to this explanation. It was 
one of those suggestions which are perpetually 
thrown out by men of science during the course 
of an investigation, and the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of which cannot materially affect the 
merits of the investigator. Indeed, the merits of 
Forbes must be judged on far broader grounds ; 
and the more his labours are compared with those 
of other observers, the more prominently does his 
comparative intellectual magnitude come forward. 
The speaker would not content himself with saying 
that the book of Prof. Forbes was the best book 
which had been written upon the subject. The 
qualities of mind, and the physical culture invested 
in that excellent work, were such as to make it, in 
the estimation of the physical investigator at least, 
outweigh all other books upon the subject taken 
together. While thus acknowledging its merits, 
let a free and frank comparison of its statements 
with facts be instituted. To test whether the 
Glacier du Géant moved quicker than its fellows, 
five different lines were set out across the Mer-de- 
Glace, in the vicinity of the Montenvert, and in 
each of these it was found that the point of swiftest 
motion did not lie upon the Glacier du Géant at 
all; but was displaced so as to bring it compara- 
tively close to the eastern side of the glacier. 
These measurements prove that the statement 
referred to is untenable; but the deviation of 
the point of swiftest motion from the centre of the 
glacier will doubtless be regarded by Prof. Forbes 
as of far greater importance to his theory. At 
the place where these measurements were made, the 
glacier turns its convex curvature to the eastern 
side of the valley, being concave towards the 
Montenvert. Let us take a bolder analogy than 
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even that suggested in the explanation of Forbes, 
where he compares the Glacier du Géant to a 
strong and swiftly flowing river. Let us inquire 
how a river would behave in sweeping round a 
curve similar to that here existing. The point of 
swiftest motion would undoubtedly lie on that side 
of the centre of the stream towards which it turns 
its convex curvature. Can this be the case with 
the ice? If so, then we ought to have a shifting 
of the point of maximum motion towards the 
eastern side of the valley, when the curvature of 
the glacier so changes as to turn its convexity to 
the western side. Such a change of flexure occurs 
opposite the passages called Les Ponts, and at this 
place the view just enunciated was tested. It was 
soon ascertained that the point of swiftest motion 
here lay at a different side of the axis from that 
observed lower down. But to confer strict nume- 
rical accuracy upon the result, stakes were fixed 
at certain distances from the western side of the 
glacier, and others at equal distances from the 
eastern side. The velocities of these stakes were 
compared with each other, two by two; a stake 
on the western side being always compared with 
a second one which stood at the same distance 
from the eastern side. The results of this mea- 
surement are given in the following table, the 
numbers denoting inches :— 





1st pair. | 2nd pair. | 3rd pair. | 4th pair. | 5th pair. 
West 15 | West 17} | West 22} | West 23} | West 23% 
East 12}| East 154] East 15}| East 18}| East 195 











It is here seen that in each case the western stake 
moved more swiftly than its eastern fellow stake ; 
thus proving, beyond a doubt, that opposite the | 
Ponts the western side of the Mer-de-Glace moves 
swiftest : aresult precisely thereverse of that observed 
where the curvature of the valley was different. 

But another test of the explanation is possible. | 
Between the Ponts and the promontory of Tréla- 
porte, the glacier passes a point of contrary flexure, 
its convex curvature opposite to Trelaporte being 
turned towards the base of the Aiguille du Moine, | 
which stands on the eastern side of the valley. A | 
series of stakes was placed across the glacier here ; | 
and the velocities of those placed at certain dis- 
tances from the western side were compared, as 
before, with those of stakes placed at the same 
distances from the eastern side. The following 
table shows the result of these measurements; the | 
numbers as before denote inches :— 


1st pair. 2nd pair. 3rd pair. 
West 12} West 15 West 17} 
East 14} East 17} East 19 





Here we find that in each case the eastern stake 
moved faster than its fellow. The point of maxi- 
mum motion has therefore once more crossed the 
axis of the glacier, being now upon its eastern side. 

Determining the points of maximum motion for 
a great number of transverse sections of the Mer- 
de-Glace, and uniting these points, we have the 
locus of the curve described by the point referred 
to. Fig. 1 represents a sketch of the Mer-de- 
Glace. The dotted line is drawn alqng the centre 
of the glacier; the defined line which crosses the 
axis of the glacier at the 
points A A is then the locus 
of the point of swiftest motion. 
It is a curve more deeply 
sinuous than the valley itself, 
and crosses the central line 
of the valley at each point of 
contrary flexure. The speaker 
drew attention to the fact 
that the position of towns 
upon the banks of rivers is 
usually on the convex side of FiG.t, 
the stream, where the rush 
of the water renders silting- 
up impossible: the Thames 
was a case in point ; and the 
same law which regulated its 
flow and determined the posi- 
tion of the adjacent towns, is 
at this moment operating with 
silent energy among the Al- 
pine glaciers. 

Another peculiarity of gla- 
ier motion is now to be 
noticed. 






| the remarkable cleft in the mountain range under- 


he : - ; 
| rigid masses inclosed in sinuous valleys, went home 





Before any observations had been made upon the 
subject, it was surmised by Prof. Forbes that the 
portions of a glacier near its bed were retarded by 
friction against the latter. This view was after- 
wards confirmed by his own observations, and by 
those of M. Martins. Nevertheless, the state of 
our knowledge upon the subject rendered further 
confirmation of the fact highly desirable. A rare 
opportunity for testing the question was furnished 
by an almost vertical precipice of ice, constituting 
the side of the Glacier du Géant, which was ex- 
posed near the Tacul. The precipice was about 
140 feet in height. At the top and near the bottom 
stakes were fixed, and by hewing steps in the ice, 
the speaker succeeded in fixing a stake in the face 
of the precipice at a point about 40 feet above the 
base. After the lapse of a sufficient number of 
days, the progress of the three stakes was mea- 
sured; reduced to the diurnal rate, the motion was 
as follows :— 


Top stake .. 6°00 inches. 
Middle stake 4°59 ,, 
Bottom stake .. - 256 ,, 


We thus see that the top stake moved with more 
than twice the velocity of the bottom one; while 
the velocity of the middle stake lies between the 
two. But it also appears that the augmentation 
of velocity upwards is not proportional to the dis- 
tance from the bottom, but increases in a quicker 
ratio. At a height of 100 feet from the bottom, 
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A BC, were therefore fixed upon the axis of the 
Glacier du Géant, A being the highest up the 
glacier. The distance between A and B wag 
545 yards; and that between B and C was 487 
yards. The daily velocities of these three points, 
determined by the theodolite, were as follows :-— 

eas ee oe -. 20°55 inches. 
B oe ee oe 15°43 C,, 
ee oe oe -. 1275 ,, 

The result completely corroborates the foregoing 
anticipation. The hinder points are incessantly 
advancing upon those in front, and that to an extent 
sufficient to shorten a segment of this glacier, 
measuring 1,000 yards in length, at the rate of 8 in. 
a day. Were this rate uniform at all seasons, 
the shortening would amount to 240 feet in a year, 
When we consider the compactness of this glacier, 
and the uniformity in the width of the valley which 
it fills, this result cannot fail to excite surprise ; and 
the exhibition of force thus rendered manifest, must, 
in the speaker’s opinion, be mainly instrumental in 
driving the glacier through the jaws of the granite 
vice at Trélaporte. 

Attention was next drawn to a remarkable system 
of seams of white ice, which, when observed from 
a sufficient distance, appears to sweep across the 
Glacier du Géant, in the direction of the “ dirt- 
bands.” These seams are more resistant than the 
ordinary ice of the glacier, and sometimes protrude 
above the latter to a height of 3 or 4 feet. Their 
origin was for some time a difficulty, and it was at 





the velocity would undoubtedly be practically the 
same as at the surface. Measurements made upon 
an adjacent ice cliff proved this. We thus see the 
perfect validity of the reason assigned by Forbes 
for the continued verticality of the walls of | 
transverse crevasses. Indeed a comparison of the | 
result with his anticipations and reasonings will | 
prove alike their sagacity and their truth. 

The most commanding view of the Mer-de-Glace 
and its tributaries is obtained from a point above 


neath the Aiguille de Charmoz, which is sure to 
attract the attention of an observer standing at the 
Montenvert. This point, which is marked @ on 
the map of Forbes, the speaker succeeded in attain- 
ing. A Tiibingen Professor once visited the 
glaciers of Switzerland, and seeing these apparently 


and wrote a book flatly denying the possibility of 
their motion. An inspection from the point now 
referred to would have doubtless confirmed him 
in his opinion; and, indeed, nothing can be more 
calculated to impress the mind with the magnitude 
of the forces brought into play than the squeezing 
of the three tributaries of the Mer-de-Glace through 
the neck of the valley at Trélaport. But let us 
state numerical results. Previous to its junction 
with its fellows, the Glacier du Géant measures 
1,134 yards across. Before it is influenced by the 
thrust of the Taléfre, the Glacier de Léchaud has 
a width of*825 yards; while the width of the 
Taléfre branch across the base of the cascade, 
before it joins the Léchaud, is approximately 638 
yards. ‘The sum of these widths is 2,597. At 
Trélaporte those three branches fre forced through 
a gorge 893 yards wide, with a central velocity of 
20 inches aday! The result is still more astonishing 
if we confine our attention to one of the tributaries, 
—that of the Léchaud. Before its junction with 
the Talbfre the glacier has a width of 374 English 
chains. AtTrélaportethis broadiceriveris squeezed 
toa driblet of less than 4 chainsin width, thatistosay, 
to about one-tenth of its previous horizontal trans- 
verse dimensions. Whenceis the forcederived which 
drives the glacier through the gorge? The speaker 
believed that it must be a pressure from behind. 
Other facts also suggest that the Glacier du Géant 
is throughout its extent in a state of forcible lon- 
gitudinal compression. Now, taking a series of 
points along the axis of this glacier,—if these 
points during the descent of the glacier, preserved 
their distances asunder perfectly constant, there 
could be no longitudinal compression. The me- 
chanical meaning of this term, as applied to a 
substance capable of yielding like ice, must be that 
the hinder points are incessantly advancing upon 
the forward ones. The speaker was particularly 
anxious to test this view, which first occurred to 


the base of the ice cascade which descends from the 
basin of the Taléfre, that the key to their solution 
first presented itself. It was well known that the 
ice of a glacier is not of homogeneous structure, but 
that the generally more or less milky mass of the ice 
is traversed by blue veins of a more compact and 
transparent texture. In the upper portions of the 
Mer-de-Glace, these veins swept across the glacier 
in gentle curves, leaning forward,—to which lean- 
ing forward, Prof. Forbes gave the name of the 
‘ frontal dip.” So far as the speaker was informed, 
a case of ‘backward dip” had never been described. 
Yet here, at the base of the ice cascade referred to, 
he had often noticed the veins exposed upon the walls 
of a longitudinal crevasse to lean backwards and 
forwards on both sides of a vertical line, like the 
joints of stone used to turnanarch. This fact was 
found to connect itself in the following way with 
the general state of the glacier. At the base of 
the ice-fall a succession of protuberances with steep 
frontal slopes, followed each other and were inter- 
sected by crevasses. Let the hand be placed flat 
upon the table, with the palm downwards ; let the 
rs be bent so as to render the space between 
the joints nearest the nails and the ends of the 
fingers be nearly vertical. Let the second hand be 
now placed upon the back of the first, with its 
fingers bent as in the former case, and so placed 
that their ends rest upon the roots of the first 
fingers. The crumpling of the hands fairly repre- 
sents the crumpling of the ice, and the spaces 
between the fingers represent the crevasses by 
which the protuberances are intersected. On the 
walls of these crevasses the change of dip of the 
veined structure before referred to was always 
observed, and at the base of each protuberance a 
vein of white ice was found firmly wedged into the 
mass of the glacier. ; 
Fig. 2. represents a series of these crumples with 
the veins of white ice i i i at their bases. It 





Fic.2. 


was soon observed that the water which trickled 
down the protuberances, and gushed here and there 





him from @ priori considerations. Three points, 


from glacier orifices collected at the bases of the 
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crumples, and formed streams which cut for them- 
selves deep channels in the ice. These 
seem to form the exact matrices or moulds of the 
veins of white ice, and the latter were finally 
traced to the gorging up of the channels of glacial 
rivulets in winter by snow, and the subsequent 
compression of the mass to resistant white ice 
during the descent of the glacier. The same ex- 
planation applies to the system of bands upon the 
Glacier du Géant; and the speaker was enabled to 
trace the little arms of white ice which once were 
the tributaries of the streams, to see the vein of 
white ice dividing into branches, and uniting again 
so as to inclose glacial islands; he finally traced 
them to the region of their formation, and by 
sketches of existing streams, taken near the base 
of the Seracs, and of bands of white ice taken 
lower down, a resemblance so striking was exhi- 
bited as to leave no doubt of the connexion between 
both. On the walls of some deep crevasses which 
intersected the white ice seams at right angles he 
also found that the latter penetrated the glacier 
only to a limited depth, having the appearance 
of a kind of glacial “‘ trap” intruded from above. 
But how is the backward dip of the blue veins 
to be accounted for? The speaker believed in 
the following way. At the base of the cascade the 
glacier is forcibly compressed by the thrust of the 
mass behind it; besides this, it changes its inclina- 
tion suddenly and considerably ; it is bent upwards, 
and the consequence*of this bending is a system of 
wrinkles, such as those represented in Fig. 3. The 


\ 


FIG.3. 





a 





interior of a bent umbrella handle sometimes pre- 
sents wrinkles which are the representatives, in 
little, of the protuberances upon the glacier. Or 
the coat-sleeve is an equally instructive illustra- 
tion: when the arm is bent at the elbow the sleeve 
wrinkles, and as the places where these wrinkles 
occur in the cloth are determined, to some extent, 
by the previous creasing, so also the places where 
the wrinkles are formed upon the glacier, are de- 
termined by the previous scarring of the ice during 
its descent down the cascade. The manner in 
which these crumples tend to scale off speaks 
strongly in favour 
of the explanation 
given. Fig. 4. is 
a type of nume- 
rous instances of 
scaling off observ- 
ed by the speaker, 
and recorded in 
his note-book. By 
means of a hy- 


Fic.4. 


draulic press he was able to produce a perfectly | d 


similar scaling off in small masses of ice. One con- 
sequence of this crumpling of the glacier would be 
the backward and forward inclination of the veins 
as actually observed. The falling backward and 
forward of the veins was also observed on the 
wrinkles of the Glacier du Géant. It was also 
proved, by measurements, that these wrinkles 
shorten as they descend. 

In virtue of what quality then can ice be bent 
and squeezed, and change its form in the manner 
indicated in the foregoing observations? The only 
theory worthy of serious consideration at the pre- 
sent day is that of Prof. Forbes, which attributes 
these effects to the viscosity of the ice. The speaker 
did not agree with this theory; as the term visco- 
sity appeared to him to be wholly inapplicable as 
expressive of the physical constitution of glacier 
ice. He had already moulded ice into cups, bent 
it into rings, changed its form in a variety of wa 
by artificial pressure, and he had no doubt of his 
ability to mould a compact mass of Norway ice 
which stood upon the table into a statuette; but 
would viscosity be the proper term to apply to the 
process of bruising and regelation by which this 








result could be attained? He thought not. A 
mass of ice at 32° is very easily crushed, but it has 
as sharp and definite a fracture as a mass of glass. 
There is no sensible evidence of viscosity. 

The very essence of viscosity is the ability of 
yielding to a force of tension, the texture of the 
substance, after yielding, being in a state of equi- 
librium, so that it has no strain to recover from; 
and the substances chosen by Prof. Forbes, as 
illustrative of the physical condition of a glacier, 
possess this power of being drawn out in a very 
eminent degree. But it has been urged, and justly 
urged, that we ought not to conclude that viscosity 
is absent because hand specimens do not show it, 
any more than we ought to conclude that ice is not 
blue because small fragments of the substance do 
not exhibit this colour. To test the question of 
viscosity, then, we must appeal to the glacier itself. 
Let us do so. First, an analogy between the 
motion of a glacier through a sinuous valley, and 
of a river in a sinuous channel has been already 
pointed out. But the analogy fails in one impor- 
tant particular: the river, and much more so a 
mass of flowing treacle, honey, tar, or melted 
caoutchouc, sweeps round its curves without rup- 
ture of continuity. The viscous mass stretches, but 
the icy mass breaks, and the “excessive crevassing,” 
pointed out by Prof. Forbes himself, is the con- 
sequence. Secondly, the inclinations of the Mer- 
de-Glace and its three tributaries were taken, and 
the association of transverse crevasses with the 
changes of inclination was accurately noted. Every 
traveller knows the utter dislocation and confusion 
produced by the descent of the Mer-de-Glace from 
the Chapeau downwards. A similar state of things 
exists in the ice-cascade of the Taléfre. Descend- 
ing from the Jardin, as the ice approaches the fall, 
great transverse chasms are formed, which at length 
follow each other so speedily as to reduce the ice 
masses between them to mere plates and wedges, 
along which the explorer has to creep cautiously. 
These plates and wedges are in some cases bent 
and crumpled by the lateral pressure, and on some 
masses vortical forces appeared to have acted, turn- 
ing large pyramids 90° round, so as to set their 
structure at right angles from their normal position. 
The ice afterwards descends the fall, the portions 
exposed to view being a fantastic assemblage of 
frozen boulders, pinnacles, and towers, some erect, 
some leaning, falling at intervals with a sound like 
thunder, and crushing the ice crags on which they 
fall to powder. The descent of the ice through 
this fall has been referred to as a proof of its visco- 
sity ; but the description just given does not, it was 
believed, harmonize with our ideas of a viscous 
substance. 

But the proof of the non-viscosity of the sub- 
stance must be sought at places where the change 
of inclination is very small. Nearly opposite 
L’Angle there is a change from 4 to 9 degrees, and 
the consequence is a system of transverse fissures 
which renders the glacier here perfectly impassable. 
Further up the glacier, transverse crevasses are 
produced by a change of inclination from 3 to 5 
egrees. This change of inclination is accurately 
protracted in Fig. 5; the bend occurs at the point B; 


Fig. 5. 
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it is scarcely perceptible, and still the glacier is 
unable to pass over it without breaking across. 
Thirdly, the crevasses are due to a state of strain 
from which the ice relieves itself by breaking: the 
rate at which they widen may be taken as a mea- 
sure of the amount of relief demanded by the ice. 
Both the suddenness of their formation and the 
slowness with which they widen are demonstrative 
of the non-viscosity of the ice. For were the sub- 
stance capable of stretching even at the small rate 
at which they widen there would be no necessity 
for their formation. 

Further, the marginal crevasses of a glacier are 
known to be a consequence of the swifter flow of 
its central portions, which throws the sides into a 
state of strain from which they relieve themselves 
by breaking. Now it is easy to calculate the 
amount of stretching demanded of the ice in order 
to accommodate itself to the speedier central flow. 





Take the case of a glacier, half a mile wide. A 
straight transverse element, or slice, of such a 
glacier, is bent in twenty-four hours to a curve. 
The ends of the slice move a little, but the centre 
moves more : let us suppose the versed sine of the 
curve formed by the slice in twenty-four hours to 
be a foot, which is a fair average. Having the 
chord of this arc, and its versed sine we can calcu- 
late its length. In the case of the Mer-de-Glace, 
which is about half a mile wide, the amount of 
atretching demanded would be about the eightieth 
of an inch in twenty-four hours. Surely, if the 
glacier possessed a property which could with any 
propriety be called viscosity, it ought to be able to 
respond to this moderate demand; but it is not 
able to do so; instead of stretching as a viscous 
body, in obedience to this slow strain, it breaks as 
an eminently fragile one, and marginal crevasses . 
are the consequence. It may be urged that it is 
not fair to distribute the strain over the entire 
length of the curve: but reduce the distance as 
we may, a residue must remain which is demon- 
strative of the non-viscosity of the ice. 

To sum up then, two classes of facts present 
themselves to the glacier investigator, one class in 
harmony with the idea of viscosity, and another as 
distinctly opposed to it. Where pressure comes 
into play we have the former, where tension comes 
into play we have thelatter. Both classes of facts 
are reconciled by the assumption. or rather the 
experimental verity, that the fragility of ice+ and 
its power of regelation, render it possible for it to 
change its form without prejudice to it continuity ; 
and no doubt was entertained that the motion of 
the of a glacier was aided by the partial lique- 
faction of the mass by pressure, as pointed out by 
Mr. James Thomson, and proved experimentally 
by Prof. W. Thomson, and the speaker himse' . If. 

oe 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Science, it would seem, objects to change its 
pleasant town house in Great Russell Street for 
any other lodging, urban or suburban. What cares: 
Science for the growing family of her elder sister, 
Literature? Is not her family also growing? Not 
room in one house for all! And if not, she asks 
with a toss of her Minerva head, pray what 
then? If the British Museum will not hold the 
progeny of both, why should she move first? It is 
true, if Science would only think of it, that she 
has already obtained, for the sole uses of her family, 
some very pretty locations in and about London. 
One of her offspring, Geographia by name, has a 
pretty place near Whitehall ; another, Philosophia, 
a demure damsel, has a fitting shelter at Burling- 
ton House, in Piccadilly ; a third, called Astra, a 
lady given to flights, has Flamsteed Hill, at Green- 
wich ; a fourth, Geologia, has a princely residence 
in Jermyn Street—nay, the poor Naturalist, whose 
threatened extrusion from rooms in Bloomsbury, 
which she has outgrown, and which are wanted for 
books, maps and music, has a snug garden at Kew, 
and a couple of nice plots in Regent’s Park. After 
all, Science seems to have been very well able to 
take care of her children. Why then should she 
begrudge her elder sister the one tenement in Great 
Russell Street ? 

Mr. Pigott’s gift to the county of Somerset, 
which we announced last week, comprises a series 
of illustrations of the ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture of Somersetshire, executed by Messrs. 
John Buckler and J. Chessell Buckler in 1827. 
All the churches—the stately pinnacled steeple, 
the plain massive square tower, and the picturesque 
bell-cot, with their baptismal fonts within them, 
many of which are of ancient date and form ; 
several of the monastic and castellated remains, 
and a y number of that singularly-marked 
feature in the county—the domestic architecture— 
than which no other county can present so many 
fine examples of the period of the kings, Henry 
the Sixth and Henry the Seventh,—are faithfully 


+ Wherever the compressed ice is surrounded by a 
mass, the yielding is so gradual as to resemble 
plasticity ; I should have no objection to the use of this 
term, but the term ‘“‘viscous” has undoubtedly led to 





erroneous conceptions of the physical qualities of glacier 
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recorded. The modern mansions, the town halls, | 
and the ancient churches and market crosses are | 
likewise represented. The drawings are in india- | 
ink, touched with the pen; and some of them are | 
of much artistic merit, while others are feeble, and | 
possess little character. In addition to this famous 
collection, a drawing-book of the English abbatial 
and collegiate seals has been presented. These 
drawings are executed by Mr. B. Howlett in india- 
ink. This gift is deposited, for the present at 
least, in the Museum of the Somersetshire Ar- 
chological Society at Taunton. | 

Dr. Livingstone has started inland from Cape 
Town—and is probably now at the Zambesi. He 
seems to be in excellent health and spirits, and 
the new explorations are commencing under ex- | 
tremely favourable circumstances. | 

The Atlantic telegraph fails for the moment. | 
That the wires may hereafter be safely laid down | 
in the Atlantic bed we cannot doubt; yet it seems | 
to be now established by a series of expensive and 
instructive failures that our knowledge needs push- 
ing somewhat further—that our machinery needs 
many improvements—ere we can hope to over- 
come the enormous and unascertained difficulties 
presented by the mid-ocean depths and currents. 
As yet—owing to the absence of the Agamemnon— 
we are unacquainted with the exact cause of failure. 
The arrival in port of that vessel may, however, 
tell us little more than that the cable parted by a 
lurch of the ship or a wash of the waves. 

Should any of our readers mean to visit Cher- 
bourg, let them not forget that passports are re- 
quired on entering France—even for an hour. A 
large party from Weymouth were refused a landing 
this week. By the way, contemporaries, both 
French and English, are beginning to suspect that 
thé Queen has been invited to Cherbourg, and that 
the French Mediterranean and Channel fleets are 
to be united within sixty miles of Hampshire or 
Sussex. Our readers can assure them the news is 
quite true. Eight weeks ago they were made aware 
that the invitation had arrived, and that the Im- 
sare programme included the offe® of a trip to 

aris and a voyage down the Seine. Our readers 
also knew, in spite of the denials of French journals, 
that the Emperor meant to bring every gun that 
he could float to the rendezvous. Clouds then 
darkened the horizon, and Ministers feared to 
answer for the Queen’s visit; but it has been 
again pressed in friendly warmth on her accept- 
ance, and it is understood that she is personally 
inclined to cross over and see the completed 
atronghold—the Sebastopol of the Channel. “ My 
gs object,” said the first Emperor at St. 

elena—and his words are rather impudently re- 
produced in a Paris pamphlet believed to spring 
from ministerial inspiration—‘“‘ was to concentrate 
at Cherbourg all our maritime forces—-and in time 
they would, when needed, have been immense—in 
order to strike a grand blow at the enemy. I laid 
out my plan in such a manner that the two nations 
would have been, so to speak, forced to struggle 
hand to hand; and the issue could not have been 
doubtful, for we should have had more than forty 
millions of French against fifteen millions of Eng- 
lish; I should have terminated it by a battle of 
Actium.” 

The Board of Trade has translated and printed 
some very interesting statistical returns made by 
the Dutch Government relative to the herring 
fishery. From these it appears that the direction | 
of the wind has very little influence on the take, | 
but more fish are taken when the wind is high | 
than during a calm. The average take of each 
ship is 666 barrels. 

The Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians have just issued a circular stating that 
the twenty-fourth meeting of the Association will | 
be held this year at Carlsruhe, from the 16th to 
the 22nd of September, under the presidency and 
direction of . Eisenlohr, Professor of Physics 
in the Ecole Polytechnique and Prof. Bolzert. | 
The circular adds that the Grand-Duke of Baden | 
who takes considerable interest in science, will do 
all in his power to render the meeting pleasant 
and useful, and holds out the promise of a cordial 
welcome and hospitality from the inhabitants of | 
Carlsrhue. Already Liebig, Bunsen, Argelander, : 





Erman and Dove have engaged to attend the 
meeting. 

Pursuing the good precedent of making the 
South Kensington Museum as useful as possible in 
the evening, the Lord President of the Council has 
directed the Museum to be lighted up for the 23rd 


, of July, when the privilege of inviting will be con- 


ceded exclusively to the manufacturers who have 
sent productions to the Exhibition of Art-Manu- 
factures designed by students of the Schools of 
Art. 


The long-expected Report of the Ordnance 
Survey Commissioners has been presented to Par- 
liament. The Commissioners deprecate the com- 
pletion of those parts of the United Kingdom 
which remain unsurveyed on the six-mile scale 


| because it would involve an expenditure of 778,4191. 


They recommend that the Survey should be com- 
pleted in the following manner. The survey of 
the cultivated parts of the kingdom on the 25 inch 
scale; the moorlands on 1-inch, and that a 1-inch 
map of the United Kingdom should be published 
containing plans or cadastres of the cultivated parts. 
These works are estimated to cost 553,000/. and 
to occupy about eight years. The final determi- 
nation of the question to extend the Survey on the 
1,2,500th or 25,344-inch scale is left to the legis- 
lature. 

We willingly insert the correction contained in 
the first part of the following letter, though the 
unfairness complained of is verbal rather than 
real :— 

“Oxford, June 5. 

“Your last week's notice of my article on 
Metaphysics contains a passage likely, I think, to 
convey to your readers an erroneous impression of 
the purpose of that article, and the manner in 
which it has been carried out. The Reviewer 
observes:—‘ Mr. Mansel endeavours to establish a 


science of reality in three directions,—God, nature, | 


and man,—but, in his own view even, is fully suc- 
cessful in the last alone.’ Now, I certainly never 
dreamed of ‘endeavouring to establish’ anything 
of the kind,—and it is scarcely fair to chatge a 
writer with want of success in building up an edifice 
which he only touched for the purpose of pulling 
down. The threefold division of Ontology is »e 
oo ¢ mine. I found it already established, 
and no option but to notice it, with approba- 
tion or the reverse. The purpose of that portion 
of my article was to show that, in relation to two 
at least out of the three branches, ‘a science of 
reality,’ in the metaphysical sense of the term, 
had not been, and could not be, constructed ; and, 
at the same time, to point out the source of the 
error which had led to so many vain attempts at 
construction. Thus far my opinion is apparently 
not very different from that held by the Reviewer 
himself. As regards the third branch, I shall 
say nothing at present,—except that, instead of 
my theory making it ‘impossible to escape from 
the pantheism of Spinoza and the Mystics,’ it 
appears to me to lead to the diametrically opposite 
result. I must also respectfully dissent from the 
Reviewer's assertion that ‘personal identity is a 
quality or attribute, —for surely, unless personal 
identity be pre-supposed, there is no subject to 
which the quality or attribute can belong. But 
these are matters of opinion which it would be too 
great a trespass on your columns to discuss at 
length.—I am, &c. H. L. Manset.” 

—With regard to these objections to our criticism, 
Mr. Mansel is right in supposing that we have not 
space to discuss with him whether knowledge con- 
stitutes existence, in other words, whether the off- 


spring is its own parent,—or whether sameness, 


identity, is a substance or an attribute ;—nor, we 
conceive, is it very necessary to do so. 

One of the oldest and best known members of 
European society, Mrs. Marcet, has just died, at 
the advanced age of ninety. Popular as a scien- 
tific writer for the young (it is almost superfluous 
to name her “‘Conversations,” on different subjects, 
so widely circulated have these been), Mrs. Marcet 
claims, too, record in a literary journal as one who, 
for something like three parts of a century, held a 
distinct place in the English and foreign worlds of 
Letters and Art. She belonged both to England 
and Switzerland, dividing her time betwixt the two 





countries; and there were few persons of an 
celebrity who, at one time or other, did not form 
part of her circle. In conversation she was inge. 
nious rather than original,—to a late period of her 
life bright and ready in making new acquaint. 
ances, as well as in meeting old friends. Few have 
kept pace with their time more completely than 
Mrs. Marcet,—whose name, as a member of society, 
will live in the same book, if not in the same 
which records the names of the Berrys, and the 
Baillies, and Lady Dacre, and Miss Edgeworth, 
and others of our countrywomen, remarkable for 
lives of literary distinction, prolonged beyond the 
ordinary limit of human existence. 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Surrey Archzological Society will be held next 
Tuesday, at Farnham. The Bishop of Winchester 
will preside. The meeting will be held in the 
Castle, where the chair will be taken at 12 o’clock 
precisely. Archzological papers, the opening of a 
barrow, and excursions in the beautiful neighbour. 
hood make up an attractive programme. 

During the present week a Silver Penny of Jaen- 
berht, Archbishop of Canterbury, an unpublished 
variety, weight 174 grains, has been sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson for the high sum of 100 
guineas; and a gold coin of Maximianus, obv. 
MAXIMIANVS. P. F. AVG., laureated head to the 
right, rev. SALVS. AVGGG., Salus standing, feeding 
a serpent ; in the exergue, M.L., of the highest 
oe. and in the finest state of preservation, for 

21. 5s. 

A well-attended meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society was held in Myd- 
dleton Hall, Isli m, on Wednesday evening, G. 
Godwin, Esq., in the chair. Papers were read by 
Mr. — Lott, ‘On Sir Richard Whittington,’ 
—by the Rev. T. Hugo, ‘On Medieval Pil- 
grimages and their Memorials,’ in illustration of 
his fine collection of pilgrims’ signs of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries,—and by Prof. Tennant, 
‘On the Regalia in the Tower.’ 

Mr. Albert Smith—pby this time far on his way 
to China—shut up “ Mont Blanc,” with its sur- 
roundings and additions, for good and: all on Tues- 
day evening, after having repeated his entertain- 
ment only 2,000 times, without any apparent 
flagging of spirits or failure of voiee, oud singularly 
little diminution of interest on the’ part of - the 
public. We may ex to have Mr. Smith’s 
dealings with ‘the Celestial Empire” towards 
Christmas. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have just awarded the following premiums for 
papers read at the meetings during the past session: 
A Telford Medal to J. A. Longridge, and a Coun- 
cil Premium of Books to C. H. Brooks, for their 

per ‘On Submerging Telegraphic Cables.’— 

elford Medals to G. Robertson for his ‘ Inves- 
tigation into the Theory and Practice of Hydraulic 
Mortar, —to J. Henderson for his paper ‘On the 
Methods generally employed in Cornwall in dress- 
ing Tin and Copper Ores,’—to R. J. Hood for his 
paper ‘On the Arrangement and Construction of 
Railway Stations,—to Major-Gen. G. B. Tremen- 
heere for his paper ‘On Public Works in the 
Bengal Presidency,’ and to A. Giles for his paper 
‘On the Construction of the Southampton Docks.’ — 
A Watt Medal and the Manby Premium to G. L. 
Molesworth for his paper ‘On the Conversion of 
Wood by Machinery.—A Watt Medal to T. 8S. 
Sawyer for his paper ‘ On the Principal Self-acting 
and other Tools employed in the Manufacture of 
Engines, Steam-boilers, &c..—A Council Premium 
of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to F. C. 
Webb for his paper ‘On the Practical Operations 
connected with Paying-out and Repairing Sub- 
marine Telegraph Cables,’—to Henry Conybeare 
for his ‘ Description of Works recently executed 
for the Water Supply of ‘Bombay, in the East 
Indies,’—to S. A. Varley for his paper ‘On the 
Qualifications requisite in a Submarine Cable, for 
most efficiently transmitting Messages between 
distant Stations,—to R.C. Despard for his ‘ De- 
scription of Improvements on the Second Division 
of the River Lee, with Remarks on the Position 
Canals generally,’—to A. Wright for his . 
Lighting Mines by Gas,’ pee wi J. a a for 


his ‘Description of the Iron Viaducts erected 
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across the Estuaries Leven and Kent in Morecambe 
Bay, for the Ulverstone and Lancaster Railway.’ 
—It may be mentioned that two of these awards, 
the Watt Medal and the Manby Premium, are 
now presented for the first time. The former 
originated with the Council, who were desirous of 
possessing some distinctive means of rewarding 
excellence in communications upon mechanical 
subjects. The medal has been executed by Mr. J. 
§. Wyon. On the obverse is a beautifully-executed 
medallion likeness of James Watt, and on the 
reverse a representation of the steam-engine as 
constructed by him. The Manby Premium is due 
to the liberality of Mr. C. Manby, who has filled 
the office of secretary for the last nineteen years, 
and with so much satisfaction to the members that 
a few months back they presented him with a 
clock and candelabra, and a cheque for 2001. In 
acknowledging this handsome testimony of his 
services Mr. ) Mec requested that the Council 
would receive debenture stock of the value of 200/. 
bearing 51. per cent. interest, to be expended in an 
annual premium. In accepting this offer it was 
resolved that the premium in question should bear 
the title of the ““‘ Manby Premium.” 





Will Close on Saturday, the 24th inst. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. Ad- 
mission, (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 18.; Catalogues, la. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased Bri 
Artists,is OPEN DAILY from Ten te Six.—Admission, 1s.; Cata- 


logue, 6d, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








SCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The Fifty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at their Gallery. 
4, Pall Malt East (close to Trafalgar Square), from Nine till 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. a 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

The NBW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Soviety is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, SZ 1 St. 
James's P: daily, from 9 till dusk.— Admission, 1s.; Season 
Tickets, 5s, JAMES FAHEY, Seoretary. 





The Last Week but One. 

FRENCH EXHIBITION.—The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by Modern Artiste of the French 
dpposite the Opers Colucnade--Admission, 12-7 Catalogues, Od. 
0 ra = b3 
each, Open from 9 to 6 daily. ‘ ine 

ROSA BONHEUR’S NEW PICTURES, ‘LANDAIS PEA- 
SANTS goitg to MARKET,’ and ‘ MORnING in the HIGH- 
LAN DS,” together with her Portrait, by Ed. Dubufe, are NOW 
ON VIEW at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street.— 
Admission, 1s. Open from Nine till Six. 


Will Close on the 14th. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The FIFTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, STEREOSCOPES ete. 
c., is , atl, New Coventry reet 
from 10 till 6, admission, is.; Evenings from 7 till 10, admission, 6d. 














Mr. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, at 8T. MARTIN’S 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, July 14, at Three 
o'clock ‘(for the last time), his ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL’ On 
THURSDAY EVENING, July 15, at IS o'clock (for the last 
time), ‘THE POOR TRAVE LERS,’ ‘BOOTS at the HOLLY- 
TREE INN, and ‘ Mrs. GAMP.’—Stalls(numbered and reserved), 

.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 1s. Tickets 
to be had at Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s, Publishers, 193, Picca- 
dilly ; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Patron—H.R.H 
the PRINCE CONSORT. YDER NEW MANAGEME. 

The PRESENT STATE of the THAMES WATER, Chemical 
considered by Professor Gairritus, The THAMES PICTORI- 
ALLY ILLUSTRATED, from its Source to the Nore, by a Series 
of DISSOLVING VIEWS, with Discourse by Mr. Matcoim. 
CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPH MUSIC, MI- 
c y c., daily. MECHANICAL MODELS in motion, 
explana without expense to the Inventors. A TRIP to the 
ADOPTED LAND of our YOUNG PRINCESS, Illustrated b 
a PANORAMA, Painted by Cuartes MARsHALL, . LEC- 
TURE on MUSIC, with VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by Tuorrr 
Peep, Esq, ever, Evening at Eight. Open from Twelve to Five ; 
Evenings, from Seven to Ten.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Chil- 
dren under ten years of age, half-price. 








FATHER THAMES and his PHYSICIANS.—Dr. SEXTON 
will lecture on the above important subject daily, at Dr. Kahn’s 
5 (top of the Haymarket), at Four and ht_o’clock.— 
Admission 1s,—Dr. Kahn’s Nine ures on the Philosophy of 
Marriage, &c., sent post free direct from the Author on the receipt 
of twelve stamps. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuxs. Zoological, 9. 








SCIENTIFIC 
The Butterfly Vivarium; or, Insect Home. B 
H. Noel Humphreys. Illustrated wit 
Coloured Engravings. (Lay.) 


Tue idea that first struck Mr. Ward when he 
saw a seedling fern growing strong and green 
in a closed glass bottle is bringing forth abun- 
dant fruit. 


First came those little closed glass 








conservatories that rendered possible the cul- 
ture of exotic plants alike in the back attic 
and the drawing-room. Then followed the 
miniature freshwater ponds, in which the habits 
of sticklebacks, minnows, and all sorts of fresh- 
water animals could be watched without the 
surrounding scenery of a country stream. 
Upon these followed the marine aquarium, 
with its seaweeds, and its sea anemones, its 
corallines and coral animals. The simple 
relations discovered by Mr. Ward, seem 
capable of a thousand varied applications, 
and as each is brought before us we wonder 
that it has never been thought of before. In 
the present volume Mr. Humphreys sug- 
gests, that if you combine a Ward’s case and 
an aquarium together, there is no reason why 
you should not cultivate insects that live in the 
air of the case as well as in the water of the 
aquarium. Well, there is nothing new here ; 
yet people have not thought of doing it 
before, and therefore Mr. Humphreys deserves 
some credit for the thought, and more for 
the energy with which he sits down to write 
a book about it. Of course Mr. Humphreys’s 
book might have been a better one had he 
waited a few years to mature’ his experience; 
but then he would have deprived other people 
of the pleasure of helping to work out the 
perfect conditions of an insect heaven—that is, 
a Butterfly Vivarium. That much interesting 
knowledge of the habits and nature of insects 
may be secured by the plan proposed by Mr. 
Humphreys we have no doubt. Those who 
wish to help in the matter may proceed to 
form a case in this way :— 


‘Common grasses may form the staple of the 
plantation, putting in a few nice closely-grown 
tufty roota, and sowing grass-s¢ed between, of the 
smaller and low-growing kinds. Other plants ma 
then beadded, taking care to select those whic! 
will thrive best in such a situation, but not omitting 
a few of the more hardy and ornamental ferns. In 
the earth, certain tin or zinc tubes are supposed to 
have been sunk, for the purpose of receiving and 
concealing small bottles of water, in which the 
stalks of different kinds of plants required for the 
food of the Caterpillars may be plunged, in order to 
keep them fresh. This contrivance is very neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the foliage often required for the 
Caterpillars may be of a kind that could not be 
made to grow within the case—that of the oak 
or elm, for example. We may suppose, by way of 
illustration, that the collector has been so fortunate 
in his rambles in the woods as to capture a larva 
of the splendid Purple Emperor, which generally 
feeds on the oak. It is evident that, in such a 
case, it would be necessary to keep a sprig of oak 
continually fresh and green in the Vivarium—for 
which purpose one of the concealed bottles of water 
would be found precisely the expedient required. 
Pots, with small plants in flower, may be pl 
to their rims in other parts of the earth of the 
Vivarium which have been arranged for that pur- 
pose—an addition which will not only add beauty 
and variety to the general aspect of the structure, 
but at the same time furnish, in the nectaries of 
their blossoms, food for the Butterflies which have 
reached their perfect state, during the short time 
that they can be preserved in the Vivarium. In 
insect Vivaria, in which the rearing of water insects 
forms part of the plan, the same principles must be 
applied, in order to keep the water clear and pure, 
as those employed in freshwater Aquaria, namely, 
the addition of water plants and Alge, such as the 
favourite Valisneria spiralis, and one or two species 
of Chara or some of the Oscillatoriz, the curious 
spasmodic movements of which are exceedingly 
interesting. These plants serve to aérate the water 
according to the principle first clearly announced 
by Ingenhauss in the last century, when he stated 
that ‘plants immersed in water, when exposed to 
the action of light, emit an air known as oxygen.’” 


The description of the Vivarium occupies 
but a few pages of Mr. Humphreys’s work, the 





great bulk of it is taken up with accounts of 
the insects which may be thus kept in confine- 
ment. On this part of his subject he displays 
considerable practical knowledge; and although 
he communicates little or nothing that is new 
to the entomologist, yet to persons unacquaint- 
ed with Entomology his descriptions will be 
found of interest on account of the easy and 
untechnical style in which he writes.. We give 
an extract from an account of the various kinds 
of beetles :— 

“The Burying Beetles, sometimes called the 
‘Sextons,’ exhibit a very interesting kind of in- 
stinct in providing for their larve. These Necro- 
phori, as they are sometimes called, are some of 
them very handsome, being most frequently red or 
orange-coloured, and finely spotted or barred with 
black. Gledetsch, in his ‘ Recreations of Natural 
History,’ published in 1765, has given a very inter- 
esting account of their habits. He tells us that if 
a dead reptile or piece of flesh is placed as a bait 
for them at the proper season, they appear in an 
incredibly short time, guided no doubt by an 
extremely keen sense of smell, which enables them 
to scent it from a considerable distance. When 
they arrive, they appear to survey the object with 
a certain kind of deliberation, as though taking the 
measure of its dimensions; after which they at 
once commence digging underneath, and sometimes 
bury it above a foot deep, the whole operation 
occupying but a few hours. When the work is 
complete, the female deposits her eggs upon the 
object, and it is then covered up so as to leave but 
little trace of the performance. An instance is 
recorded of the singular manner in which their in- 
stinct enables them to overcome unexpected diffi- 
culties when they occur. A Mole, as it is wm 
was suspended to the upper end of a stick fix 
firmly in the ground, and the scent of the carcase 
soon attracted the ‘Sextons,’ who appeared at first 
much disconcerted by the situation of - the ceveted 


supply of-provender for their. future ry: 
a@ kind of consultation, however, ‘ 
appears to have been very much to the Bs they 


proceeded to undermine the stick, which, yislding 
to a few hours’ unceasing labour, at last fell, 
the prize was secured and duly interred after the 
usual fashion.” : - 
Not the least merit of such arrangements for 
the cultivation of natural history is their cheap- 
ness. Neither the arrangement nor the economy 
is of much importance to the wealthy citizen 
with his country house, his garden, and his 
fish-pond,—but both are of the test interest 
to the poor man compelled to live in air that 
has been disgorged from the chimneysin London, 
dashed with stench from the Thames. To him it 
is a new life to invest his sitting-room or window- 
sill with the much-coveted plants and animals 
of the far-off country, and this could not be 
were its cost more than a few shillings. Amongst 
our labouring poor there is genuine love of 
science. The Spitalfields weavers are noted for 
their knowledge of entomology. Speaking of 
thelittle Blue Butterfly, Mr. Humphreys says :— 
‘“‘This has always been one of the most coveted 
prizes of our entomological weavers—intelligent 
working-men who enjoyed the study of insects long 
before the beautiful works of Kirby and Spence, 
and others, made it popular among the superior 
classes. At the close of a week’s ceaseless toil, the 
Spitalfields weaver would, after work hours, take 
his net and collecting-case, and trudge off his score 
of miles in the long summer evenings to Darenth 
or Birch Wood, arriving time enough to capture a 
rich harvest of twilight-flying Moths, without fear 
of interruption from lords of the manor or their 
gamekeepers ; for, as Crabbe says, in one of his 
inimitable poems— 

He fears no bailiffs wrath, no baron’s blame; 

His is untaxed and undisputed game. * 
Daniel Bydder was once one of the most industrious 
of these collectors, as Mr. Westwood informs us, 
and was employed by Dr. Leach, at that time one 
of the principal curators in the British Museum, 
to collect for him in the New Forest, where he was 
so fortunate as to discover and capture for the first 
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time in England the rare insects Platypus cylindrus 


and Cicada Anglica. He was also the first among 
the weavers to attempt a scientific arrangement of 
his collection, but many afterwards followed his 
example; and they have now a scientific society of 
their own as ‘ Practical Entomologists,’ with a well- 
arranged collection, and general meetings on fixed 
evenings, like those of the more ambitious associa- 
tions of the richer classes.” 

In one chapter of his book, Mr. Humphreys 
refers to the possibility of cultivating in his 
Butterfly Vivarium species of foreign insects. 
Some of these are of great splendour and 
interest, as our dead collections testify ; but to 
watch their changes, to see them in their living 
glory, would add greatly to the interest they 
excite. Instances of the successful rearing of 
insects from their eggs are given by Mr. Hum- 
phreys; and we should think it would be 
worth the attention of the Zoological Society 
to fit up an Insect Vivarium in their Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park, and thus to introduce to 
the British public some of the insect wonders 
of China, Hindustan, and the New World. 
Already the inhabitants of Edinburgh have 
seen the living Leaf-Insect of the East; and 
there seems no reason to doubt the possibility 
of maintaining the life of almost any foreign 
insect, if its habits and food are studied. Mr. 
Humphreys’s book has no Index, which is a 
fault; but it is handsomely illustrated with 
coloured representations of an Insect Vivarium 
and various insects, and will, we doubt not, 
create a taste for the domestic culture of Butter- 
flies and their congeners. 


Principles of Social Science. Vol. I. By H. 
€. Carey. (Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co. ; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

Tuts is a large volume, and there are to be two 

others. Any account of the whole system is 

impossible; but we may give a specimen. Mr. 

Carey began his publication of principles twenty 

years ago: he is certainly a mature and delibe- 

rate writer. More than this, he is readable: 
his pages swarm with illustrative facts and 
with American instances. 

The most prominent feature of the book is 
the distinction between trade and commerce. 
Commerce, according to Mr. Carey, is the 
direct interchange between parties whose con- 
venience requires it: trade is the intervention 
of a third party. According to Mr. Carey, 
commerce is a benefit, trade an injury: all the 
wars in the world are wars of trade; almost all 
the mischiefs in the world are mischiefs of 
trade. The soldier and the trader are twins, 
and their pre-eminence is evidence of barbarism; 
while the readiness of the banker to lend money 
to a military power is evidence of their common 
understanding. We have nothing to do with 
the truth or falsehood of all this: we hand it 
on to our readers. 

Great Britain being a trading power comes in 
for a description which would be enough to 
sink the heart of a native into his shoes, if 
what he sees around him did not give a direct 
contradiction. Mr. Carey is one of those theo- 
rists to whom a quotation from a pamphlet is 
one of anything which is the right thing. 

ur readers know that there is not a single 
point of our social system which is not bringing 
us to ruin as fast as the thing can be done. It 
is proved from Montalembert that the inordi- 
nate desire of public employment is making us 

a servile people: from the Westminster Review 

that we cringe to the strong and bully the 

weak. Lord Dalhousie, in 1852, convinces 

Mr. Carey that we cannot hope to maintain 

submission among the princes of India, if, for 

one day, we appear in an attitude of inferiority. 

Since this was written, we have found cordial 





co-operation from Indian princes under a revolt 
which disorganized our native army throughout 
our most important Presidency, and drove us 
out of many of our most important stations. It 
is the nature of political prophecy to be signally 
falsified. Let any man start on the principle of 
doubting all that is strongly affirmed, and deny- 
ing the possibility of all that is declared in- 
evitable, and, though we would by no means 
guarantee his conclusions, we suspect that he 
would, on the whole, come out a more respect- 
able politician than his neighbours. 

Mr. Carey is very much disposed to begin 
from the infancy of society, to trace history 
down from the first man, and to light up the 
whole path with political economy. The first 
man, or rather the first pair, without knowledge 
and without supernatural guidance, is a mon- 
strous fiction: it is Moses in the bulrushes with 
the part of Pharaoh’s daughter omitted. Mr. 
Carey sees this; and whenever it is necessary 
to put his first man very definitely before his 
reader, he has recourse to Robinson Crusoe, a 
wife being supplied who was not known to 
Defoe. This helps him out of many a difficulty, 
and starts him upon the basis of Adam and 
Eve in a state of transmigration, with a stock 
of knowledge obtained from the previous state 
of existence. The Talmudists say that Adam 
was born thirty years old, speaking of his phy- 
sical development: Mr. Carey begins with a 
mind of thirty years, and of thirty years of 
civilized society. Make political economy into 
an exact science, and it will very possibly give 
some help in tracing the history of society: but 
any attempt to apply the theoretical progress 
of man to the structure of the science is nothing 
but the ignotum per ignotius. It is the applica- 
tion of the unknown Neptune to the discovery 
of the law of gravitation. We are in great 
charity with books which, like Mr. Carey’s, 
theorize with excessive boldness, when the 
author, as does Mr. Carey, possesses information 
and reasoning power. Our French master, no 
matter.how long ago, not being acquainted with 
the niceties of our language, used to say to the 
class “ We can afford to begin this over again” 
—meaning, we are not so well up that another 
trial will be a loss of time. And such, pretty 
nearly, is our private feeling towards Mr. Carey’s 
kind of political economy. 





PINE ARTS 


a 
THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Layard has been intelligently indefatigable 
in putting off in the Arundel life-boat and rescuing 
very old masters, fast sinking into oozy Lethe,— 
or, to change the metaphor, he has taken a pas- 
sionate header into the Italian Phlegethon of Art, 
a sort of corrosive lava sea where great things go 
to pieces and sink, and has brought up great trea- 
sures from the old forgotten galleon. The chief 
work saved is a grand and little-known altar-piece 
of Perugino’s, which a young Umbrian artist, 
Signor Mariavelli, has beautifully copied in water- 
colours, with feeling and truth, and from which 
copy an admirable lithotint has been made. The 
coloured plate, itself as big as a bath cloth, the 
leader we hope of a series of re-duplicated frescoes 
and rare early works, is accompanied by witnesses 
and corroborators, in the shape of careful outlines, 
engraved by Signor Bartoccini, from tracings made 
after the original. As interesting to the whole 
world of Art, we subjoin Mr. Layard’s carefully- 
written account of this picture :— 

“On one of the wooded hills rising above the lake of 


Perugia stands the small town of Panicale. Its half-ruined 
walls and towers show that it was a fortified post of some 
importance during the middle ages. Away from the high 
roads leading to the principal cities of central Italy, it is 
seldom visited by the traveller, who would scarcely find in 
it the miserable shelter of an Italian ‘osteria.’ Yet, like 
almost every town and hamlet of this favoured land, it 
contains works of Art such as elsewhere would render a 


city famous. Outside the walls, on an olive-clad eminence 
overlooking the town, is a convent of nuns. Attached to 
it is a chapel dedicated to S. Sebastian. The wall behind 
its high altar is covered with a fresco representing the mar- 
tyrdom of the Saint. It is the work, and may be ranked 
amongst the finest, of a painter who, by his genius, and the 
influence he exercised upon his great contemporaries, forms 
an epoch in the history of Art—Pietro Vannucci, or, as he 
is more commonly called, from the city in which he prin- 
| cipally laboured and founded his school, ‘Il Perugino,’ 
, This noble work, although mentioned in most lives of the 
Painter, is unnoticed by his first biographer, Vasari. It 
has consequently been overlooked, even by those who have 
made the history of the Art of his period a study. My 
attention was first called to it by the Count Giancarlo 
Conestabile, a nobleman of fine taste and extensive know- 
ledge, under the protection of whose ancestors Pietro him- 
| self painted, and who still proudly keeps, as the best heir- 
loom of his family, one of Raphael’s earliest and most 
| lovely conceptions, the ‘Staffa Madonna.’ We rode to 
| Panicale along the borders of the blue lake, through the 
oak-woods mirrored on its surface, and were hospitably 
entertained by Signor Mariani, who, as the medical officer 
| of the commune, had lived there for many years. After 
examining most of the principal frescoes in Central Italy, I 
was surprised at the condition in which I found this paint- 
ing. though the highest development of the genius of 
the early Italian painters is to be found in their frescoes, of 
all their works they are those which have unfortunately 
suffered the most. Usually painted in the side-chapels or 
behind the principal altars of churches, they have been ex- 
posed to many sources of injury. The ill-repaired roof and 
walls admit the rain and damp. On festivals tawdry hang- 
ings are unmercifully nailed over them, the hammer and 
the ladder each having its share in the process of destruc- 
tion. Then torches blaze round the shrine and blacken the 
walls during the sacred ceremonies. But neither the fumes 
of incense nor the smoke of candles have dimmed this 
master-piece of the Perugian Painter. The colour is still 
as bright and transparent as when first laid on the damp 
plaster, retaining that brilliancy which distinguishes true 
fresco-painting. The only injury the picture has sustained 
has been caused by large nails driven into the wall to sus- 
pend a veil with which it has been deemed becoming, as the 
chapel is attached to a convent, to cover the nude figure of 
the Saint. Of the numerous works of Pietro Perugino I 
scarcely know one that displays to greater advantage the 
peculiar characteristics of the niaster, the delicate tender- 
ness of his colouring, the grace, verging on weakness, of his 
forms, the exquisite purity and sentiment of his heads, the 
general correctness of his drawing, and his somewhat scat- 
tered composition. It has all the best qualities of the Um- 
brian School, inherited by Pietro from his first instructors 
in the Art, Benedetto Bonfigli, of Perugia, and Niccold 
Alunno, a native of Foligno, whose altar-pieces, remarkable 
for their glow of colour, and the simple beauty of their 





r. But in it Pietro shows, at the same time, that he 
had been imbued with the spirit of that great school which 
flourished in Florence, and whose teachings he had early 
sought. It has less of his weakness and mannerism, and 
more of his strength, than most of his paintings, displaying 
those qualities which the genius of his immortal pupil at 
once culled from his works. The Martyr occupies the 
centre of the composition, and forms the principal object 
in it. He is bound toa porphyry column raised on a pedes- 
tal. The exquisite proportions of the figure, the admirable 
delineation of all its parts, show the study devoted by 
Pietro to the human form. The tender expression of de- 
votion in the upturned head, slightly inclined over the 
right shoulder, is peculiar to the school, but does not in 
this instance degenerate into affectation. The Painter has 
united in this beautiful figure, without exaggeration, the 
utmost grace with the deepest religious feeling. A more 
perfect and touching representation of the Christian Martyr 
could not be conceived. Wrapped in the contemplation of 
the holy vision of the Eternal Father, surrounded by Angels 
and Cherubim floating in the clouds above him, he shows 
no sense of bodily pain. That the spectator may alone 
contemplate the divine resignation of the Saint, the instru- 
ments of torture are kept as much as possible out of sight. 
How different this treatment of the subject from that of 
Pietro’s contemporaries and of the earlier painters, who, by 
violent contortions of the body and countenance, or by a 
multitude of arrows and streams of blood, sought to repre- 
sent the physical sufferings of the victim! How different, 
too, from that of the later masters, who chose a holy theme 
for mere anatomical display, and to prove their knowledge 
of the tricks of a school! Even the executioners seem to 
have imbibed the spirit of the Christian hero, and to per- 
form their duty with melancholy tenderness. The heads of 
the archers are of singular beauty and grace—reminding us 
of Raphael. This resemblance is still further carried out 
in their attitudes and forms, and in the bright clear colour- 
ing. Two groups of spectators, sketched in that free and 
graceful manner peculiar to Pietro, occupy the background, 
and serve to complete the composition. The scene of the 
Martyrdom is represented in a magnificent hall. The 
Painter loved to introduce rich architectural ornaments into 
| his works, and to show that knowledge of perspective which 
| he had acquired from the greatest master of the science in 
, that age, Pietro della Francesca. An open arcade is re- 
| markable for the elegance of design which Pietro was at 
| that time displaying in the decoration of the cathedral and 
| principal buildings of his adopted city. Between the arches 
| are seen the hills round Panicale and the distant blue lake, 
, a calm, beautiful prospect, well befitting the subject, and 
' rendered with singular tenderness and truth. On the 
| pedestal supporting the Martyr is inscribed the name of the 
| painter, and on the pilasters of the arcade the date 1505. 
| Pietro was then in the fifty-ninth year of his age. About 

ten years previously he had settled in Perugia, after his 








| fame had been established by the execution of great works 
i= Florence and in Rome, The city had conferred upon him 
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the right of citizenship, and had even raised him to the 
dignity of one of its ten ‘Priori,’ or magistrates. During 
these ten years he had painted his finest pictures, amongst 
them the altar-piece for the Certosa of Pavia, now in the 
National Gallery. In Perugia and the neighbouring towns 
he decorated the principal buildings and churches. The 
celebrated frescoes in the ‘Cambio,’ or Exchange, and the 
adjoining chapel, were executed in 1500; the Adoration of 
the Magi at his native place, Citta della Pieve, in 1504. His 
powers were at their height when he painted the Martyrdom 
of S. Sebastian at Panicale. At this time the fame of his 
school had spread through Italy, and had brought to him 
his most distinguished scholars, L'Ingegno, Lo Spagna, 
Tiberio d’ Assisi, and many others, whose paintings have 
been so frequently confounded with those of their master. 
They aided him in his great undertakings, and rendered them 
perfect and complete in their most minute details. Before 
he executed the fresco at Panicale, Raphael had already left 
him, and was probably painting at Florence or Siena. Con- 
sequently, there are no traces of his pencil init. It is im- 
portant to mention this fact, as there are parts of the picture 
which might otherwise be ascribed to that great painter. * * 
There is no record, I believe, of the sum received by Pietro 
for the Panicale fresco, but there is a curious correspondence 
still preserved in the archives of Perugia relating to it. 
From these letters it appears that in the year 1507, or two 
years after its completion, the people of Panicale sent an 
emissary to the painter, requesting him to lend the com- 
mune some standards of silk painted with figures, to be 
carried in the annual procession of the ‘Corpus Domini.’ 
Pietro offered to paint fourteen expressly for the festival, 
on condition that they should be returned unless the balance 
of eleven florins, owing to him for the fresco of the Martyr- 
dom of S. Sebastian, were previously paid. The Panicalese 
accepted the offer; and a receipt, dated the ist September 
of the same year, shows that they paid the money and —_ 
the standards. This is an instance, among many that could 
be cited, of the liberality of a painter whom Vasari accuses 
of meanness. Pietro Perugino repeated the subject of the 
Martyrdom of 8. Sebastian more than once, introducing in 
these repetitions figures from the Panicale fresco. Amongst 
them may be mentioned a picture on pannel, existing in the 
Church of San Francesco de’ Conventuali, at Perugia, 
executed thirteen years later, when age had weakened his 
powers.” 

We heartily concur in this eulogy. There is a 
delicious, old-world simplicity and religious calm 
about this scene of martyrdom, painted by 
Raphael’s master at his best period. There is some- 
thing cheerful about the colour, as if a sense of 
Divine consolation were meant to make one forget 
all the torture of the doomed man, who as yet has 
no arrow in a vital place. The archers—in red 
and grey, pink and green, yellow and red, with 
tight-fitting hose and feathered caps—fill but do 
not crowd the picture. Except in one straining 
back, there is no timidity of drawing, and the faces 
are beautiful in outline, without the violence or 
bullying ferocity of Spagnoletti’s executioners. 
In the large outlines, though the Saint’s face 
is less confiding and resigned, there is a grand 
panther-like sweep of line that feeds the eye. 
—The ‘Giotto Chapel, at Padua,’ is interesting, 
with its dark blue roof powdered with stars, its 
pictured walls, and its downward looking saints 
and angels—the fictitious figures had better have 
been left:out, for we want it as it is, not with 
old-woman Dantes and operatic Giottos. The two 
remaining Giottos have no great interest, except as 
closing the series. In spite of Chinese eyes and 
ill-drawn hands, there is always tenderness and 
dignity about Giotto.—The ‘Last Supper’ is 
memorable for the one Disciple with the orna- 
mented robe and for the fondling love of the 
beloved Disciple. The ‘ Hiring Judas’ is distin- 
guished by a curious sort of devil, who looks like 
a giant Cochin-China fowl. The curious watch-box 
canopy and Judas’s fox-like face are most memor- 
able. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY. 

AN earthquake, look you, is a parlous thing, whe- 
ther it be on the slopes of the hot Andes or in the 
yellow flour of brimstone earth in the territories 
of our brother of Naples. It is like the lion which 
that pleasant bragger Bottom scientifically de- 
scribed as the most fearful wild fowl living. It is 
to illustrate the “‘curmurring” in the interior of 
the Basilicata that Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, 
those energetic Art publishers, have issued a set 
of stereoscopes, now lying before us, and which the 
photographer quaintly informs his public are a little 
dim and hazy, in consequence “ of the incessant 
falling of ruins,”—a disagreeable interruption to 
your observant artist, who though he may be in- 
clined sometimes to yield to the pressure from 
without, does not necessarily wish to be crushed 
to death in the pursuit of his beloved object. The 
great clouds of lava-like dust, hot and stifling, were 





also objections not easily surmounted. Still, with 
all these hindrances, they are clear, sharp, bright, 
fresh and minute. Lucid as Gerard Dow, calm 
and thoughtful as De Hoogh, they are baffling and 
startling to the young artist, cheering, stimulating 
and instructive to the veteran. 

Now, sitting a hard-trotting horse and riding 
an earthquake are two different things; and it is, 
travellers say, one of the most alarming and star- 
tling things in the world, though you have the heart 
of a Cesar and the nerves of a Bonaparte, to see 
an earthquake coming slowly and totteringly up 
the street to leave his card perhaps at your door. 
Yet ashamed of jesting on the destruction of 
thousands upon thousands of the unlucky imha- 
bitants of the annihilated and vanished towns 
of the Basilicata, Laurenzano, Tito, Marsico 
Nuovo, and Brienza,—remembering Zermatt and 
the awful doom of Lisbon and the Caraccas,— 
we pass on to the soberer task of sketching from 
these startling views the exact form and semblance 
of the grave-cities ruins, trod on by the earth- 
quake’s heedless foot, just as children run over ant- 
hills, or crush frogs by chance with frightened step 
in the dark—shufiling the glossy-brown duplicates, 
so suggestive of pleasant flirtations and happy 
thoughtless evenings, though they are views of 
Nature’s last charnel-house, and of her last blood- 
less battle, — where man, struck by his mighty 
unseen enemy, has perished without a blow. Here 
is the Church of St. Angelo della Trinita, where 
palace, hospital, barracks, Jesuit College, and 
cathedral, are all gone, with a decimation of their 
10,000 inhabitants; and the prison, with its 800 
shrieking inmates, who were shot at if they tried to 
escape from the falling and gaping cells. They 
could not be released without the king’s consent, 
and he was too busy to send it. This shivered 
shrine is left alone as a monument of the 
capital city of the Basilicata, its square-pierced, 
indented tower, arched doorway, and long, corniced 
wall, stand alone to watch over the ruins and the 
death. Still the shadows dwell under the arch, 
and the sunshine falls square-cut on the inner pillar. 
Then we go on to Polla, and see under the hills 
the Church of the Madonna di Loretto, built to 
commemorate the great earthquake of 1652 ; itself 
a white, dusty, shuffling mass of stones, beams and 
plaster,—the arches snapped, the roof yawning. 
Next St. Arsenio, where in half a minute—we 
believe at night—121 houses fell, and 520, with 
four churches, broke into dangerous ruin. 

Here is Polla again; and we are opposite the 
Altare Maggiore in Holy Trinity Church, round 
which 2,000 people perished—Bomba’s paternal 
care not encouraging any attempts to recover 
them for nearly fifteen days. Gilt capitals and 
shell-work and scrolls still remain amid the ruins; 
here the plaster is stripped off the walls, and great 
beams lie across the sky-opening and past the 
altar-piece; and there are ominous veins and cracks 
ramifying through the walls, while a tawdry shrine 
and pillar still remain, in mockery of the mysteri- 
ous motive power. Then comes Marsico Nuovo 
with its unroofed tower, bulging walls, and 
window - frames cutting against the sky. 
From Polla we go to Portosa, where the very 
road was carried a distance of 200 yards; where 
the town is a battle-field of building materials ; 
and where childless beggars weep and rave 
among the dusty ruins. Then follows Atenera, 
where 932 houses out of 1,600 fell, and nearly all 
the 3,760 inhabitants perished; where the ruined 
rooms now yawn like dark altars; and where the 
town, never to be rebuilt, is choked with débris. 
The view of Vignola is interesting, especially as, 
although sacked and two-thirds ruined, the church 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore (miracle, of course), wedged 
up with low, strong houses, though rent and 
cracked, still stands, with tower chopped in two, 
and parting and seamed wall. At St. Pietro, a 
suburb of Polla, 187 houses fell and 374 were 
destroyed or marred ; strong pillars, a grated win- 
dow, an arch, are all that is to be seen now, whole 
and entire. The view of Tito, where some 35,000 
people perished, and in the country around which 
roams a starving, houseless multitude of 200,000 
beggars, is beautiful with the remains of the once 
vast cathedral and the dim far-distance. The broad, 








sharp, plain arches, and the scraps of ornament 
about them, are as affecting as the straw crown 
and darnel flowers that beggared Lear wore, and 
took for crown-jewels. This country, perhaps never 
to beinhabited, will becomea Neapolitan Campagna, 
—a dwelling for the fox and for the owl,—the only 
place in the Neapolitan Utopia safe from spy, thief, 
beggar, and soldier. 


Fivt-Art Gossir.—The arrangements for giving 
Edinburgh a National Gallery of Art are nearly ma- 
tured. The building is completed, and the Treasury 
has appointed the first officers,—the keeper being 
Mr. Johnstone of the Scottish Academy, who is of 
approved judgment for such a post. The Trustees of 
the Board of Manufacturers will hereafter appoint 
and pay salaries, kc. from their funds. These will 
be relieved of the cost of the School of Design, 
which is to be affiliated with the Science and Art 
Department. The Edinburgh School of Design 
has hitherto held an insulated position, apart from 
all other schools, and has not competed with them. 
Standing thus aloof, its cost has been at the rate 
of 6/. or so per student for every one learning 
only drawing, whilst the average cost in Schools 
of Art is only 14s. 

-The Council of the Birmingham Society of 
Artists are making efforts to take up a larger and 
stronger position than they have yet occupied. 
The Queen’s visit—the opening of Aston Hall— 
the completion of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute—by which latter event the School of 
Design will take possession of part of the new 
building in Paradise Street, and the Society of 
Artists will remove to the building now occupied 
by the School of Design, in New Street—have 
stirred them up; and the Members of the Society 
of Artists are making fresh appeals to the public 
for support. The Society of Artists desire to 
become an Academy of Art. ‘‘The constitution 
of the Society,” we are told, ‘provides not only for 
the holding of an Annual Exhibition of Pictures 
and Sculpture, but also for the establishment of a 
School of Painting, and for the study ofthe Antique, 
a Life Academy, and for Lectures on Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and other kindred sub- 
jects, on the plan adopted by the Royal Academy. 
Thus the Society has always contemplated the 
foundation of a School of Art in the widest sense, 
the benefits of which may be directly shared by the 
public, as well as by persons who intend to practise 
Art as a profession.” The Society possesses nei- 
ther suitable rooms, nor adequate funds, for the 
accomplishment of these objects; but the rooms 
which they are about to obtain in New Street will 
afford accommodation for Classes and Exhibitions 
to be carried on at the same time. As a means of 
giving new life to the Society—and of creating an 
interest in its affairs beyond the limits of Birming- 
ham—the Council propose to start, as it were 
afresh, this year, with a really good Exhibition—if 
they can possibly procure the pictures to form it. 
We wish them every success. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas, well known by his a 
designs and painti of a refined but somewhat 
severe fron Wy re nominated to succeed Mr. 
George Scharf as Professor of Pictorial Art at the 
Queen’s College, London. The increasing duties 
as Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery have 
principally led to Mr. Scharf’s resignation. 

The Rev. Dr. Wellesley’s Mare Antonios, which 
comprised many of the leading productions of that 
eminent artist, have been dispersed by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, at extraordinarily high 
prices. The following may be cited among the 
more im t examples :—Noah directed by the 
Almighty to build the Ark, 29/. 10s.,—David and 
Goliath, before the tablet, 28/. 10s..—The Last 
Supper, after Raphael, 28/. 10s.,—The Madonna 
lamenting over the Dead Body of Christ, after 
Raphael, 38/.,—the same design, engraved a second 
time, with the right arm draped, 51/.,—St. Paul 

ing at Athens, 22/.,—Martha and Mary 
ascending the Steps of the Temple, 14/.,—Madonna 
and Child, with Tobit and the Angel, 13/.,— 
Madonna and Child, after Raphael, 14/.,—Holy 
Family, called ‘La Vierge au Berceau,’ 14/.,— 
The Five Saints, 20/.,—Martyrdom of Sta. Felicita, 
83/.,—Lucretia, after Raphael, 767. 13s.,—Cleo- 
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patra, 371.,—Judgment of Paris, 63/.,—Orpheus 


and Eurydice, 49/:,—Venus, Cupid, and Minerva, 


131. 5s.,—Venus and Cupid, in a niche, 15/.,— | and fare worse.—Here we advert to the publica- 
Venus, in a crouching attitude, 14/. 5s.,—Apollo | tion of Part V. of Old English Ditties, selected from 
and Daphne, 13/.,— Apollo Belvidere, 17/., — Chappell’s Collection of Popular Music of the Olden 


Galatea, after Raphael, 44/.,—the so-called Dream | Time, arranged, with Symphonies and Accompani- 


of Raphael, 26.,—Poetry, after Raphael, 431.,— 
Peace, after Raphael, 45/.,—Female meditating, 


161., — La Cassolette, 22/. 10s., — Portrait of 


Raphael in a cloak, 22/. 10s.,—Portrait of Pietro 
Aretino, 17/., —- Lucretia, standing in a niche 
(before the alterations), by Giacomo Francia, 621. 
Total, 1,7351. 18s. 6d. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, Regent Street and Piccadilly.—In con- 
sequence of the great and increasing success which attends each 
resentation given by the CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, the 
will have the honour of giving a Grand MORNING PEKFORM- 
ANCE at the above new and magnificent Hall, on MONDAY, 
July 12, to commence at Three o'clock precisely. Change of Pro- 
mme, New Songs, &c., concluding with Burlesque a la Jullien. 
lcony and Stalls (numbered and strictly reserved), 58.; Area, 38,5 
Back Seats, 2s. ; Galleries, 1s.; to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; at all the principal Libraries 
and Music Warehouses ; and at the St. James's Hall, from Eleven 
till Four (Piccadilly entrance). 





THE SWEDISH NATIONAL SINGERS, at the St. JAMES'S 
HALL, in their Native Costume, nine in number, who have had 
the honour of appearing before Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace, will give a Series of Morning and Evening. CONCERTS 
at the above Hall (entrance in Piccadilly), commeacing MON- 
DAY MORNING, July 12, and every evening during the week 
(except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Morning Performances, 
Mondays and Saturdays, at Three o’elock ; upon which occasions 
they will be assisted vy Mdille. Sophie Humler, the extraordinary 
Performer upon the Violin, and Pupil of Alard, of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and Mr. F. Eben, the eminent Flute Player. Accom- 

yist, Mr. George Loder.—Stalls (Numbered), 38.; Unreserved 

2e,; Gallery, 1s. To be had of the principal Musicsellers, 

and at the Piccadilly entrance of the Hall. Doors open at half- 
past Two, Morning, and half-past Seven, Evening. 





MR. LOUIS RAKE MANN begs respectfully to announce, that 
he will give a CONCERT of CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC, 
on THURSDAY MORNING, July 15, at Willis’s Rooms, 8t. 
to commeuce at Three o'clock precisely, when_he will be 
by Mr. Joseph Joachim, Violin; Messrs. Webb and 
Paque, Vicla and Violoncello; and Mr. Charles Halle, Pianoforte. 
Programme: Mozart, Pianoforte Quartett in G minor; Beet- 
hove, Sonata 4 antasia, in C sharp minor; Bach, Prelude 
and Fugue for Violin; Mozart, Duo for Pianoforte, in F minor ; 
delssohn ; Capriccio in E, Op. 33, for Piano; and Beethoven, 
Bepate for Violin and Piano, Op. 30, in A.— Reserved Seats, Halt- 
Beale's 


;. Unreseryed, 7%, may be had at Messrs. Cramer 
"85 Messrs. Chappell & Co.’s; and Messrs, Schott & Co., 159, 
Regent Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vocat Music, 

Let us hére deal with some miscellaneous Eng- 
lish songs. “‘ The wind is fuir, good bye,” by John 
Hullah (Addison & Co.), is like all its writer’s later 
ballads, at once characteristic and refined in its 
melody. But what singer, supposing her the most 
delicate of declaimers, can convey to her hearers 
the sense of such werds as these, set to a continuous 
barcarole air !— 

She glanced o’er the mead, she looked at the sky, 
“‘To-morrow you quit the shore,” 
No sigh from her breast, no tear in her eye, 
“‘ We never may see you more, 
“*Good bye !—the wind is fair, good bye!” 
—Even with the aid of typography, the alternation 
of “she” and “you” makes the song a bit of hard 
reading. Thus the verses are ineligible for music. 
—Mr. Hullah’s excellent setting of ‘ The Sands of 
Dee” (same publishers) to Mr. Kingsley’s wild and 
mournful ballad from ‘ Alton Locke’ may be ap- 
pealed to as warrant that sense and clearness go 
for something, even when the thing is merely a 
song. A more picturesque melody, one more 
thoroughly English, yet for all that neither lean 
nor frivolous (as shallow foreign critics have been 


used to say) has been rarely written. — ‘‘ 7o- 
morrow” (Davison & Co.),—‘‘I’'U woo thee in 
the summer time,”—“ Good bye,”—‘‘ Whither,” the 


words translated from the German by Long- 
fellow (Chappell & Co.),— ‘Slumber, darling! 
slumber!” and “ The Last Good Night” (Boosey & 
Sons), are by Charles I. Hargitt. Among these 
songs, the fourth and the last may be singled out as 
above the average. The poem of ‘‘ Whither” is 
more in the vague German taste than we fancy 
can be rendered in music with any satisfaction, 
save to German listeners ; but the melody is flowing 
and the accompaniment elegant. Of its kind, this 
is a good song.—Of “ Broken Vows,” by Francesco 
Berger (Addison & Co.), we spoke when Miss 
Dolby sang the song;—we may commend it 
again, now that it is published, as more than ordi- 
narily elegant.—‘‘ The Chain of Flowers,” by Harold 


commonplace melody, in the national style. Any 
| mezzo-soprano in want of a ballad may go further 


| ments, by G. A. Macfarren (Cramer & Co.).—This, 


| like its predecessors, is full of interest—think what 
we may concerning proofs of parentage as regards 
ancient music—and the accompaniments are tho- 
| roughly well done. 
Mrs. Bartholomew succeeds better in vocal than 
| in instrumental music, as two numbers of her Siz 
Sacred Songs (Ollivier) show. Wherefore will she 
| choose her words so badly? . Kelly’s ‘What is 
| Life?’ verges on jingle, and jingle in a sacred song 
| is not lovely. 
Descending lower in the scale of merit, we 


| arrive at a most elegantly liveried volume, called 
| The Bridal Album, containing a dozen of superfine, 
| super-sweet ballads, ‘‘ dressed in yellow, pink, and 
| blue,” with lithographs by Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
fascinating enough to give terrible heart-aches to 
bachelors and rejected persons. About the best 
of these, in point of music, are, ‘The Daughters of 
Eve,’ by Mr. Wallace, — ‘Norah, darling, don't 
believe them,’ by Mr. Balfe, a real Irish melody, 
—and Mr. J. L. Hatton’s ‘Hope, sweet hope.’ 
By aid of these three songs alone, any Bridegroom 
and Bride, having tolerable voices and good in- 
tentions, may get tunefully through the honeymoon. 
e will now enumerate, as among the bubbles 
of the moment, The Music of England, by a 
Manchester Man (Emery & Co.),—‘‘A maiden 
I love dearly,” by G. A. Macfarren, and “ Oh! fora 
husband,” by Frank Mori (Cramer & Co.),—‘‘ Where 
art thou?” by J. W. Parker (Duff & Hodgson),— 
* The Old Willow Tree,” by S. J. St. Leger (Davi- 
son & Co.).—‘ The Plant of Beauty,” by Ellen 
Avery (Ollivier), came to us highly commended in 
a long letter, which we were tempted to print, as 
being more original than the song.—“‘The heart that 
trusteth ever” (Metzler & Co.), is by Miss Ellen ,L. 
Glascock.—Descending to the very lowest step, 
we merely announce the new edition of Lays, 
Melodies, and National Airs, &c. &c., arranged by 
R. Andrews (Partridge & Co.), being an excerpt 
from ‘The Family Vocalist,’ with which no mem- 
ber of any musical or poetical family need trouble 
himself. 

By way of return to something better, though it 
may not lead us to the highest places of vocal com- 
position, let us mention the “ Inspirazioni Italiani,” 
six Songs and one Duett, by A. Cunio (Wessel & 
Co.) The name of this writer is new to us, but we 
fancy it is one which might make itself heard after 
those of Signori Gordigiani and Mariani, and—who 
knows /—as a name by itself and original, when the 
school-days of imitation, in which so many musi- 
cians have begun, shall have passed. In all these 
‘‘inspirations” there is a certain pretension to 
completeness,—a certain protest against common- 
place, which speak well for their writer’s ambition. 
In all the melody is somewhat worn, but a Doni- 
zetti, who began among the worn melodies of his 
‘Esule di Roma,’ and ‘Anna Bolena,’ ended by the 
deliciously fresh serenade in ‘Don Pasquale,—by 
the final duett (an inspiration) in ‘La Favorite.’ 
This collection is worth looking after, and warrants 
hope (supposing its writer be young) in all familiar 
with the growth and transformation of many aspi- 
rants who have won reputation as the writers of 
Italian vocal music. 





CrysTaL Patacr.—The vast concert of two 
thousand five hundred executants, held yesterday 
week. at Sydenham, which attracted an audience 
of twenty thousand persons, offered abundance of 
matter for comment. It was hardly possible, on 
such an occasion, to avoid glancing back to the 
innocent Berlin Professor's question put in our 
hearing at Cologne, as to whether there were any 
chorus-singers in England,—impossible to forbear 
recognizing the immense diffusion of knowledge, 
taste, and skill, in every corner of the kingdom,— 
to ignore what well-directed discipline has done,— 
and to avoid expecting what more may come in the 
progress of years. Ifno single English performance 


tions, to which months of undivided energy are 
devoted, it is much to have lived to see the ave: 

of execution so surely and so steadily rising as ig 
our case. The effect produced by yesterday week's 
concert was similar to that of last year. The 
audience had, perhaps, too largely forgotten that 
when a company of twenty thousand has to listen 
it is impossible that all can hear precisely the same 
thing. At the outset, too, there may have been the 
old disappointment at the want of force in the mags 
of choral sound. How the impression of numbers 
among the executants grew with every chorus per. 
formed, it would be hard to describe or explain, 
Such (at least to ourselves) was the fact. That ne 
small amount of force, however, is lost, and that 
the thousand musicians do not produce the effect 
they should do, even in the nave at Sydenham, is 
past doubt; and we are instructed that before the 
Handel meeting in 1859 takes place when a force 
of four thousand musicians is to be gathered, im- 
portant changes are to be made, with the view of 
improving the sonority. As the case stands, a 
meeting like that of the 2nd of July must be found 
remarkable as a demonstration by all whose expec- 
tations are subject to reason. 

We must now glance at the programme; noting 
such features and effects as distinguished this 
concert. The chorus was generally excellent and 
steady (least so, perhaps, in Handel’s ‘‘ When his 
loud voice,” from ‘ Jephtha’). The unaccompanied 
close of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ He watching over Israel” 
was beautifully given, though the contrast which it 
introduces was lessened by the effacement of the 
triplet accompaniment of violins,—which was hardly 
audible where we sat. On the other hand, the 
“Sanctus” from ‘ Elijah’ came out in all its lumi- 
nous and aerial grandeur,—the principal soprano 
notes (Madame Novello’s) rising fresh ‘and clear 
above the choirs of seemingly countless voices. 
Signor Costa’s chorus, ‘‘ The Lord is good” (from 
‘Eli’) was another success; the harp accompani- 
ment init telling with welcome distinctness. Mr. 
Sims Reeves had to sing the war song from ‘Eli’ 
twice, the unreasonable twenty thousand people 
not choosing to ‘accept any denial. The other 
most striking pieces. were Mozart's “Ave verum” 
(where the ebb and flow of sound were"¥ich and ex- 
cellently sweet),—Mendelssohn’s unaccompanied 
Part-song (encored ),—that march of all choral 
marches, “‘See the conquering hero,” the effect of 
which is stupendous when thus given (also encored), 
—and the quiet “Placido il mar,” from ‘Tdomeneo,” 
with Madame Lemmens Sherrington taking the 
solo part.—To sum up, within its own conditions, 
this concert was entirely successful. Taste, we 
know, has strange vagaries. Such things were to 
be heard of as reverend guests, “‘ close buttoned to 
the chin,” strong in the second-hand Pagan grim- 
ness of St. Gregory and St. Ambrose, who found 
Handel’s choruses vulgar. Nor were those pleasant 
elders wanting whose receipt for a chorus is ten 
voices to a part (how the orchestra is to be made 
up in any proportion being a matter too unim- 
portant to claim attention). Let such connoisseurs 
enjoy their selectness ; but let it not be imagined 
that a willingness to appreciate what is grandiose 
in these vast gatherings (the very nature of which 
prevents their being frequently effected), in the 
least stuns or deadens the ear to music on a more 
delicate scale, or within more modest dimensions. 
Those whose enjoyments take the largest range 
enjoy the most keenly, we are satisfied ; nor less 
are we convinced that apart from the figure made 
on paper by such celebrations, and apart from the 
picture offered by them to the eye—which is 
scenically striking in no common degree—they 
have a character, a beauty, and a function of their 
own, though naturally these cannot be yet worked 
out to the utmost by those who project and those 
who direct them. 





Mr. Hatie’s Cxamper Concerts.—Mozart’s 
Double Concerto in © flat major.—This unfamiliar 
composition, performed by Mr. Halle and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, with complete accompaniments 
on a small scale, closed Mr. Halle’s concert-giving 
season with great spirit. Why a work of such 


interest should have been so long overlooked it 








Thomas (Ollivier & Co.), has a pleasing and not 


can be polished as finely as certain foreign exhibi- 


seems hard to account for. 
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movements are full, not merely of lovely music (when 
Mozart’s hand was weariest and most careless 
it could never trace an unlovely line—one contested 
quartett introduction excepted), but they are in- 
strumented with intelligent delicacy. Then, they 
afford a pair of pianists excellent opportunities for 
display, yet donot tax them with any insurmountable 
difficulties. The texture and climax of the finale is, 
in every sense of the words, spirited and masterly. 
In the adagio it is possible the composer may have 
forgotten the left hand of his players too thought- 
lessly. ‘The opening allegro has more of the hoop and 
thetrain, and the powdered head of the rococo “lesson 
for the spinet,” than the succeeding movements,— 
put it is not so long as to be oppressive; and it is 
fall of thoughts and passages which are graceful 
after their kind. The audience (a significantly 
large one, the date of the season considered) seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy this fine work on Thursday ; 
so did the players, to judge by the unity and spirit 
with which they rendered it. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Signor Verdi's 
‘Nino’—the first finale of which contains its com- 
poser’s best specimen of “sound and fury”—was 
sung to “‘the top of its noise” on Tuesday last by 
Signori Beneventano, Mercuriali, and Vialetti,— 
the oceasion being the solitary appearance (so far 
as the season has gone) of Mdlle. Spezia. The lady 
seems neither to have gained nor lost in any respect 
during the long period of repose. Abigaille is one 
of her best parts. Without intruding beyond our 
warrant into the mysteries of management, it may 
be noticed as singular that a prima donna, after 
having been flattered up to the skies last year (and 
down from the skies also by that shower of 
bouquets so profusely nourished in the celestial 
regions of Her Maiesty’s Theatre) should this 
season have been so completely laid on the shelf. 
People will have memories, and let the “star” 
installed for the moment be ever so dazzling, opera- 
goers Will not avoid asking what metamorphosis can 
have taken place to turn the treasure of one season 
into next year’s trash. Shall we see the same decline 
and fall inregard to Mdile. Tietjens, should somenew 
prima donna arrive whom it is more profitable for 
the moment to produce and to caress? The policy 
pursued at Her Maiesty’s Theatre is not wise. In 
any Other establishment M. Bélart, one of the 
most promising and effective tenors who has lately 
appeared, would have been turned to account, 
encouraged to add what is wanting, and to finish 
his performances by intercourse with a public never 
false to artists who are so true as he is. But 
M. Bélart, too, has been carelessly and sparingly 
brought forward, while Signor Giuglini has been 
remorselessly overworked, as the state of his voice 
testifies. We heard the other day on good autho- 
rity that attempts have been made to invite Mr. 
Sims Reeves back to He Majesty’s Theatre, to 
which our tenor has wisely turned a deaf ear. 
Who shall wonder at the caprices of artists, them- 
selves so capriciously treated :—one month raised 
to the seventh heaven of Fools’ Paradise, and the 
next, it may be, all but “put to the door”?— 
Tuesday’s proceedings in the Vice Chancellor's 
Court confirmed a rumour which has been long in 
circulation that Her Maiesty’s Theatre is no longer 
the property of Mr. Lumley, having been sold by 
him two years ago to Lord Ward. 





Princess’s.—An old work of M. Scribe’s—the 
‘Etre Aimé ou Mourir’—has been adapted for this 
stage by Mr. J. M. Morton, under the title of ‘ ons 
for Love.’ The hero, who makes himself ridicu- 
lous by threatening suicide, in order to frighten a 
married lady into compliance, is called Harry 
Thornton, and is acted with abundant vivacity and 
extravagance by Mr. Dayid Fisher—the lady her- 


self finding an effective representative in Miss 
Heath. rs. Mangle has had a similar affair pre- 


viously, when a young man was said to have 
thrown himself from a summit in Switzerland for 
her sake ; but in the course of the piece that same 
young man re-appears, under the name of Captain 
Fickleton (Mr. G. Everett), as the lover of a Mrs. 
Lorimer (Miss Murray). Convinced by this, that 
to refuse an obtrusive young gentleman is not so 


tables on her new lover, and properly treats his 
passion as an absurdity. To escape from the ridi- 
cule that awaits him on all sides, Thornton at 
length wisely determines to desist from his attempt. 
The piece closes abruptly. Having excited con- 
siderable laughter, and the action suddenly coming 
to a stand-still, the curtain is summoned to de- 
scend, and it descends accordingly. The farce 
was succeeded by the revival of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ which appears to increase in its attrac- 
tion. 





O.yMpic.—The company of this theatre has been 
strengthened by the accession of Mr. Lewis Ball, 
an actor of quiet humour, who has won a consider- 
able reputation at Sadler’s Wells. On Saturday 
he performed the part of Wyndham in Mr. Planché’s 
comedietta of ‘The Handsome Husband.’ His 
unostentatious style of acting, at first, took the 
audience by surprise; but as its various excellencies 
developed themselves, a degree of sympathy was 
kindled which led to a stronger appreciation of the 
actor’s merit, and a confirmed success. No doubt 
he will find his place in the company, and by his 
refined and delicate style exercise a beneficial 
influence on the stage in general. 








MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossip. —We have 
now before us programmes of the Hereford and 
Birmingham Festivals: the former with full details. 
At Hereford, the artists engaged are Mesdames 
Novello and Viardot, Mrs.Weiss, Mrs. Hepworth, 
Miss Vinning, Miss Lascelles; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Montem Smith, Weiss and Thomas. On the first, 
or ‘‘service,” morning, the principal features will 
be Handel’s Dettingen ‘Te Deum,’ a ‘ Jubilate’ by 
Mr. Townsend Smith, and an Anthem by the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Ouseley. The oratorio, on the first 
day, is to be ‘ Elijah’; on the second, a selection 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalia,’ Signor Rossini’s 
‘Stabat,’ with English words, and part of ‘The 
Creation ;' on the third, ‘The Messiah. Some 
attempt to improve the eveni performances 
seems to have been made, b; @ main part 
of each concert consist of a ion from an opera; 
the three chosen being ‘La Clemenza,’ ‘Semira- 
mide,’ ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.\—The music laid out for 
the Birmingham Festival has already been men- 
tioned:—we may add, however, to former notices, 
that at the Tuesday’s concert will be given ‘Acis and 
Galatea, withadditional accompaniments by Signor 
Costa ; on the Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s cantata 
‘The Sons of Art’; on the Thursday, Signor 
Costa’s serenata, written for the late royal wedding. 
The list of engagements is liberal, though we are 
not reconciled to the total abnegation of instru- 
mental solo music—believing, for instance, that a 
violin concerto, played by Herr Joachim, would be as 
popular in 1858 asused to be M. De Beriot’s Concerto, 
with its Rondo a la Russe, without which no pro- 
vincial festival was held complete thirty years ago. 
The singers are to be Mesdames Novello, Viardot, 
Alboni and Castellan. We understand that the last 
lady will take part in Mr. H. Leslie’s ‘Judith,’ 
together with Madame Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Signor Belletti. Rarely has any English work 
enjoyed the advantage of so strong a cast as this. 
In completion of the list of singers, we must name 
Miss Balfe and Miss Dolby, Signori Tamberlik and 
Ronconi, Messrs. Montem Smith and Weiss. 
The principal works to be executed at Leeds are, 
‘ Elijah,’ ‘The Seasons,’ ‘The Messiah,’ a selection 
from the ‘ Passions-Musik’ of Bach, Signor Ros- 
sini’s ‘Stabat,’ and Prof. Bennett's new May 
Cantata. We perceive, too, that the visit of Her 
Majesty to open the new Hall there has been 
“worked,” by way of swelling the subscription 
to the Musical Festival, — as those who take 
tickets for the oratorios will be admitted to see 
Royalty with all her train. This is not well— 
hardly respectful to Her Majesty;—and it implies 
a confusion of things with some of which music 
has nothing to do. 

Though the Crystal Palace will, apparently, 
‘‘keep up the ball” of concert-giving so long as 
any music is to be had (Mr. Best’s organ-playing 
being an attraction not to be overlooked) our con- 
cert season may virtually be considered as at an 


closed with an abruptness as singular.—Besides 
the entertainments which merit a separate notice, 
we may mention here the concert given in asso- 
ciation by M. Jules Lefort and Herr Engel (whose 
instrument is the Harmonium, — one, too, by 
Mdlle. Hortense Parent, under very high patronage, 
—one for the benefit of the German Hospital, by 
Madame Amalie Oxford,— another by Signor 
Guglielmi. 

We are obliged by the following correction of a 
slip of the pen—ascribable in part to the haste of 
the season, in part to the absence of a library of 
old Italian operas for reference:— 

hen do you ascribe the opera of ‘La Serva Padrona,’ as 
played at..Kjq7 Majesty’s Theatre to Pergolesi? The bills 
and all other critics state Paisiello to be the author. Per- 
golesi, it is true, composed an opera under the same title 
many years before, and his work was much admired at the 
time; but the opera now performed in London appears to 
have been written by Paisiello when in Russia, 1776 to 
1785. It was performed at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
in May 1794. 

While, as persons alive to the splendours of stage 
presentation, we must recognize the sumptuousness 
and taste with which ‘Martha’ has been put on 
the stage at the Royal Italian Opera,—while we 
have chronicled that the opera bids fair to please, 
we cannot, on returning to M. von Flotow’s music, 
(in the score published by M. Brandus) admit that 
it merits any mention more serious than such as be- 
longs to this column of talk. It sounded to us poor 
on the stage when it was, years ago, produced, in 
London, by a German company,—and poor last 
year at Vienna when we heard it given with , 
Malle. Tietjens, Madame Czillag and Herr Ander as , 
I singers,—and poor last week, in spite of 

(fadame Bosio’s finish and Signor Mario’s sweet- 
ness,—and it seems to us to “ come out” poorer still 
if considered as a comic opera in the French , 
style. Compare it (to illustrate) with ‘Les Mous- . 
quetaires’ of M. Halévy,—with ‘Le Pere Gaillard’ 
of M. Reber, and the tenuity of its texture must 
be felt as unredeemed by any remarkable prettiness . 
or gaiety. The best numbers are the spiming_ 
quartett, the “‘ good night” quartett in the finale 
No. 10, (which is luscious and dreamy), an 
Lione?’s aria ‘M’appari’ (which suits Signor Mario 
to perfection). The slow motivo, too, in §, used in 
the overture and later in the opera, is elegant. 
Such other cantabile as exists in ‘Martha’ belongs 
to ‘The Groves of Blarney’ —‘‘rhymed and 
twirled” (as Walpole says of Pope’s garden) by 
Moore into ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ It is 
perfectly true that M. Meyerbeer has shown us, in 
‘ L’Etoile,’ that an opera can exist almost entirely 
without cantabile: but this is explicable by a 
variety, an adroitness and a perpetual piquancy on 
the part of M. Meyerbeer—of which we do not 
find “an inkling” either vocal, choral, or orches- 
tral in M. von Flotow. His market choruses 
are bustling without sparkle. His lively music 
(even in the spinning quartett, where the merriment 
is principally addressed to the eye, which amusesitself 
with the staccato motions of two male spinsters,) 
falls short somehow of the last liveliness. It is 
‘dead, not still, champagne. For a time, however, 
‘Martha’ may keep the stage, especially when it is 
scenically presented with such perfection as at the 
Royal Italian Opera.—‘11 Trovatore’ was given, 
for the first time in the new theatre, on Monday 
evening. 

Madame Lind - Goldschmidt has arrived in 
England.— Madame Frezzolini has returned to 
Europe from America; so also, from South 
America, has Madame Lorini, known in her 
maiden days in London as Mdlle. Vera, of whose 
progress, especially as an actress, we have heard 
from many quarters. 

It seems evident, from the dead silence on the 
subject, that M. Meyerbeer is not at the Opéra 
Comique of Paris rehearsing his strange work which 
has no chorus, as was undertaken he should be long 
ere this. Thus, no new production is to be expected 
from him during the current year. This places that 
declining theatre in a “ predicament.” The last 
revival there has been ‘Le Valet de Chambre,’ 
with music by Signor Carafa, whose ‘ Aure felice’ 
was, some thirty-five years ago, the delight of 
amateurs, and who was at the head of a military 








serious an affair after all, Mrs. Mangle turns the 


end; having raged with unexampled fierceness, and 


music-school in Paris, till that establishment was . 
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suppressed by Government.—The Gazette Musicale 
announces that M. Membrée—hitherto mainly 
known by, his pleasant romances, ‘Page, Keuyer, et 
Capitaine’ being one—has received a commission 
demanding powers of a different quality—this 
being to write choruses to the ‘King (dipus,’ of 
Sophocles—a translation of which, by M. Jules 
Lacroix, is about to be represented at ‘the Thédtre 
Frangais. 

The Thalia Theater, at Vienna (one of the minor 
establishments of that capital), has been producing 
an opera, ‘The Orphan,’ by Herr Stolz.—The 
principal musical work to be performed at the great 
concert at Baden, on the 27th of August, is to be 
the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony of M. Berlioz. 
—We observe with pleasure that the local societies 
of the smaller towns in Germany are beginning to 
bestir themselves towards the completion of the 
Handel monument, by giving concerts. ‘Samson’ is 
going to be forthwith produced with this intention 
inthe picturesque old town of Halberstadt, where (by 
way of further invitation to any autumn tourist in 
want of a halting-place) are churches well worth 
seeing, and in one of these is an organ well worth 
hearing,—a town, moreover, on the hem of the 
Hartz country. 

A conservatory of music is about to be founded 
at Warsaw under Imperial auspices—to be placed 

. under the superintendence of M. Appollinaire de 
Kontski—a selection which to many, besides our- 
selves, conversant with “the profession” will seem 
curious, to say the least of it.—An entire renovation 
of all the national theatres throughout Russia is 
said to be in contemplation. In this, too, Govern- 
ment will exercise paternal care and beneficence. 

Not to overlook a chance—not, however, because 
we have much active hope or lively faith on the 
occasion—do we transcribe the high praise of a 
new Italian singer, Malle. Anna Persini, who has 
been just singing Signor Rossini’s Ninetta, in ‘La 
Gazza’ with great success, —the journals fa as 
‘*people used to sing in Italy.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Horse Taming.—Mr. Rarey has addressed the 
following letter to the Times :—“On my return 
from Paris, after an absence of ten days, my 
attention has been drawn to several letters which 
have appeared in the newspapers respecting the 
bond as to secrecy given by my subscribers at the 
time ofentry. I beg now to inform them, through 
the medium of your widely-circulated paper, that 
I at once and entirely release them from the 
penalty attached to it, and sincerely regret that 
what was merely designed as a protection to my- 
self should have been the cause of dissatisfaction 
to any of my pupils. As to the pamphlet which 
has been so extensively circulated in London, 
without my knowledge or consent, it was written by 
me three years ago, immediately upon the discovery 
of my system, and contains but a meagre and 
imperfect description of it as now practised by me. 
It was printed for private circulation in my native 
State of Ohio, and I believe is perfectly unknown 
in New York and the other cities of the United 
States, as I never gave lessons on my system ex- 
cept in Ohio and Texas, where I passed a length 
of time experimenting on wild horses, mules, &c. 
I do not believe that any book that ever was 
written can teach this system so well and fully 
as an hour’s lesson with personal observation. In 
conclusion, I beg to state that I have never in- 
structed any person, either in America or Europe, 
without making them sign a bond, under a penalty, 
not to divulge it, and that the only copies of my 
pamphlet ever before the world were those given 
to each of my pupils in America when they received 
their instruction.—I remain, &c., J. S. Rarey.” 

Tattersall’s, July 5. 

Public Tkiabing Fountains.—The inhabitants of 
Ann Street, Birmingham, having a balance remain- 
ing from the sum raised for decoration during the 
Queen’s visit, have resolved to appropriate it to 
erect a fountain in the street similar to those erected 
in Liverpool by Mr. Melly. 
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jn Physical, Ancient, and ‘Scripture phy. By W. 
HUGHES, BARTHO GLOMEW, and Others. With a com- 

plete Index of Names. Royal 4to. or 8vo, Price 10a. 
“Tn comp h p Salted qeseatien, judicious 
i ducati and moderateness 0: peice 
urposes, - ’ 








1 pu 
this Atlas stands quite alone.” 
“The best Atlas ——— pleasure —_ has yet ie = our 
a duty and a pleasure to recommend it. 
way. Itis at once y P aa sen i . 


I. 
BLACK’S ATLAS for BEGINNERS. 


New Edition. A Series of 27 Coloured Maps of the principal 
Countries in the World. In ae 12mo. or 18mo. 28, 6d. 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. with other Atlases of 
the same size and price which we have seen, this has decidedly the 
advantage.” Atheneum. 


In, 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 


By DR. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. 12mo. price 3s, 6d. 


Iv. 
CLASS-BOOK of ENGLISH 
POETRY ; 


Comprisin; Bateos from the most Siptingaiched, Poets of the 

Country. by D NIEL SCRYMGEOUR, Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Schools Rei pre =~ Edition, mp. price 48. 6d. 
Also, had in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. ach. I. contain- 
ing the POETS from CHAUCER to “OT WAY. Part IL 
PRIOR to TENNYSON. 


v. 
First STEPS in the PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the ANCIENT WORLD. 


By JAMES PILLANS, Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Third Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. 


vi. 


COLLECTION FOR SCHOOLS, 


From the Works of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Seventh Edi- 
Marsters roan, price 3s. 6d. 
*‘ An invaluable book, exciting in the young ——— ‘to read.” 


lasgow Heratd. 

Vil. 
OSWALD’s ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. JOHN OSWALD. 
bound, price 58. 


Seventh Edition. 18mo. 


VIII. 
SCOTLAND. By Sir W. Scott, Bart. 


From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion, 1745-6. 
Twentieth Edition, 2 vols. bound, price 108, 


rx. 


SCOTLAND. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. 


Enlar, peed and and continued to the Present Time, By the Rev. 


JAM and_adapted to the purposes of 
Tuition by “ALE EX. REID, LL.D. Sixth Edition, 12mo. 
price 3 


x. 
FRANCE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bt. 


New Edition, illustrated. Feap. Svo. price 48, 


xI. 


PALESTINE. By John Kitto, D.D. 
’ 

From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; containing 

Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural His, 

tory of the Vounty 8 oa on the Goctoma, and Institutions of 


the fie brews Ateebed o the purposes of Tuition, by ALEX- 
ANDE ~ %.” “yamo. pees 38, 6d. ; ae Map of 
Pales' 4 


xII. 


MODERN HISTORY. ByA.F.Tytler, 


late Professor of Universal History » the University of Edin- 
burgh. Fifth Edition, 12mo. price 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 4th Edit. 


12mo. price 3. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. 


WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—-—_- 


Naomi; or, the Last Days of 


JERUSALEM, By Mrs. J. EBB. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View Bd Plan of Jerusalem. Feap. 
8yvo. cloth lettered, "78, 6d, 


“ One of the most interesting works we have read for some time 
The sentiments ~  appreptione, the style is graceful, and the tale 
is well contrived e are not, then, surprised at the popularity 
it has attained—it deserves it; and we cordially wish it further 
success. ”"— Metropolitan, 
* It is, in truth, an admirable little volume, and well worthy of 
a yet more extensive patronage than it has already received.” 
Maidstone Journal. 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds 


ofAUSTRALIA, By WILLIAM HOWITT. With Desten 8 
by yl a and Cheaper Edition. Feap. boards, 2s. ; 
cloth gilt, 4s. 

“ All the ee in England, whether ‘old boys’ or young ones, 

will rejoice in this fascinating book, full of anecdote and wild ad- 

venture. Sober as we are, an little given | to roam, it has inspired 
us with aa f desire to takea omar 8 in the Bush, if we pond 
see the end of pe deuloacees of the scenery, the tree: ees, and 
the animals, ane hh Spirited and graphic ; they have all 
the appearance of being written on the spot, and are redolent of 
the fresh o air. We have very seldom read a book of travels 
that has charmed us so much, and we shall consider that the 
young folks who find it hanging on the bough of their Christmas- 

tree are extremely fortunate.”— Athenaum. 


Lady Mary and her Nurse; or, 


a Peep into the Canadian Forest, with a 7%. of the 
Squirrel Family. By Mrs. TRAIL LL, Author of ‘ Canadian 


Crusoes.’ With Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Canadian Crusoes. Edited by 


AGNES STRICKLAND, and illustrated by Harvey. Feap. 


New Edition in preparation. 
Open and See. By the Author 
With 24 Engravings. New 


of ‘Aids to Developement.’ 
Edition. 18mo. gilt edges, 2s. 


Original Poems for Infant Minds. 


sm and Revised Edition. 2vols, 18mo. 1s. 6d. each, 


Rhymes for the Nursery. By 


the same Author. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; or, with Gilbert’s 
8, 28. 6d. 


The Boy and the Birds. By 


EMILY TAYLOR. With Sixteen Kemer Woodenuts, from 
Landseer’s Designs. 16mo, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

“A delightful book for The birds tell of their habits 

to a little inquiring boy, who goes peeping into their nests and 


hild: 





a their eee and a very pleasant they have of talk- 
ing, su! e young readers attention. The designs are 
pretty, 2 sively cut on wuod.”—Speetator. 


City Scenes; or, a Peep into 


London, With many Plates. 16mo. cloth lettered, 28, 6d, 


Rural Scenes. With Eighty- 

eight Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illus- 

trations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

Sandford and Merton. With Gil- 

bert’s Designs. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

Select Poetry for Children. By 
JOSEPH PAYNE. Tenth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 28, 6d.; 
gilt edges, 3s. 

“ A very nice little volume, containing a charming collection of 
poetry.”—Spectator. 
““We do not knowany other book that, in the same compass, 


contains such a rich selection of pieces, that are at once s rightly 
and instructive, pathetic and devout. 7 Congregational Magazine, 


Watts’s Songs. By Cobbin. 


Fifty-eight Cats. Cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, 19, 6d. 
Winter Evenings ; or, Tales of 


Travellers. By MARIA HACK. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Gilbert’s Designs. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Hofland Library; for the 


bg g and Amusement of Youth. Ilustrated with 
, and handsomely bound in embossed scarlet cloth, with 
gilt edges, &c. 


FIRST CLASS, in 12mo.—Price 2s. 6d. 


Memoir of the Life and Literary Remains of Panic Hofiand. 

By T. Ramsay, Esq. With Portrait.—2. Alfred Campbell ; or, 
Travels of a ES Pilgrim —3. Energy.—4. Humility.—5. In- 
tegrity.—6. See sR Patience. —8, Reflection. — 9. Self- 
denial.—i0. Youn ng C: or, Travels in Hindostan.—11. Young 
Pilgrim ; or, Alfred Ca ctibeli's Return. 


SECOND CLASS, in 18mo.—Price 1s. 6d. 


. Affectionate Brothers—2. Alicia and_her Aunt; or, ek 
Pe t.. you Speak —3. Barbados Girl.—4. Blind Farmer and his 
Children.— 5. Clergyman’s Widow and her Young Family. 
6 Daughter- a her Father, —_ Faaily. —7. Elizabeth call 
her Three ys.—8. Good Grandmother and her vey 

—9. ‘Merchant's | Widow and her Yo oung Family.—10. Rich Boys 
and Poor Boys, and other Tales.—11. The Sisters: a Domestic 
Tale—12. Stolen Boy: an Indian Tale.—13. William and his 
Uncle Ben.—14. Young Crusoe ; or, Shipwrecked Boy. 


ARTHUR Hatt, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster- 





London: Loneman & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


row. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 
of EUROPE, 

For the Use of Sch 

we Rend i” eS L yy) ana Xe Young Persons. Eleventh Edition, 

“This is a masterly epitome of the nobl b 

haz been made to the oric Literature of the presen t gon pn 


uP 
“* A most admirable School-book.”—Dublin Bente! ia i. oe 


The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, Author of  Sangmarks of 
the History of England,’ &c. Post 8vo. Price 78. 


“ By far the best historical epitome we have ever oe 
The Atlas. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

By EDWARD SANG, F.R.8.E. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. This 
Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an in- 

— instead of a routine course of instruction in Arith- 
me' 


° abe Ba pre = ,is throughout extremely full and clear, 
and wi that books of this sort be 
employed OY teachers. Sheet 


The HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
» bog) — fates, poeing. a Sequel to‘ Elementary Arith- 


“ We know, by my of no more complete Pinwy of Fp 4 
arithmetic than they contain ; they are well worthy of Sir John 
Leslie’s favourite Pupil. It is almost needless add, that we con- 
3 the wang A <. these volumes both ane ani close, and 


orm e and clear. 
Fauaberyh Wook! y Review. 


A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE, 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., pylnee at * The Book of 
the Farm,’ &c. With Illustrations. “Price 


* Teachers will find, in this little volame, an state course 
of instruction in practical a riculture—that is, see outlines, which 
they may easi up; by — the hin: ts given in Mr. 
Stephens’s preface, the Poeonath fail to be quite inter- 
esting, as well as of great practical benefit. '— Aberdeen Journal, 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTU- 
RAL CHEMISTRY and GEO- 
LOGY 


. 
By Professor JOHNSTON. Forty-sixth Edition. Price le. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 


By the same Author. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON 
LIFE. 


By Professor JORBETOS. 4 
ings. Price lls. 6d, 
* It is a book tec should find a place in the library of soy 
man of science, on the table of Stow student, and in the schoo 
room of every educational estab! ent.”—Sunderland Herald. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. With Illustrations and Glossarial 
Index. Third Edition. Price 1s, 6d. 

“ Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine & 
text-book on Science of which we could express an opinion 80 
entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr. Page's little 
work.”—Athenaum. 








2 vols. with numerous Engray- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, 


paeons PTIV E and INDUSTRIAL. By DAVID rage, 
F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, @ , and Index. 
In crown 80. pp. 336. 58. 


“ An admirable book on Geol It is from no invidious desire 
to underrate ine works, mt eS the ovine expression of justice, 
which causes us to assign to Advanced yey te ook’ the 
very first place among eolotcal wir week cs ‘addresed to ents, at 
least omens those which have come before us. We have ead me 
word of it a care and — delight, "hever hesitatin; to its 

mission of anythin, ng needful ina 
= ‘and t succinct 4%, of a rich and vari: ay 





The ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Comprising the Geography « of the Aacats, yoo in so far as 





t bse! it to th derstan: stration of the 
Chassies ‘By Professor PILLANS, 0 the University of Edin- 
burgh. Price 4s. 

45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 87, Paternoster- 


London. 
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This day, the 2ad Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 21s, 
Hs RY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. 
By HESBY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, feap. Svo. 38, 6d. 


A LONG VACATION in CONTINENTAL 
PICTURE GALLERIES. By T.W. JEX BLAKE, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








The 13th Edition, 38. 6d. 
EADINGS IN POETRY: a Selection from 


the best English Poets from Spenser to the Present Time, 
and Specimens of several American Poets ; to which is pretixed a 
Brief Survey of the History of English Poetry. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Syo. 58. 


N THE AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connexion with some recent P 
pes for ite Revision. By KICHARD CHENEVIX 1 RENCH, 
Dean of Westminster. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 
This day, 2 vols. small 8vo, 14s. 

ISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being 

the First Part of oa Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences’ 
Third Edition. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D, Master of 
Trinity College, Geebeiten 

By the same Author, 


HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 3 vols. small 8vo. 248, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


NEW TOURIST’S MAP of {SCOTLAN D. 
By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.RB.S. 
Size, 3 by 2 feet. 
Price 7s. 6d. in a pocket case, with an Index of 7,439 Names. 
This work, constructed at great expense from’ the Trigono- 
metrical and Detailed Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and 
Admiralty, and an extensive collection of private and unpublished 
Baterie’ is the caly eneral Map which represents the true Phy- 
Topograph ical Features of the Country. 
“Willige Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ana London. 


On the Sist of July will be published, 
NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 


From the most recent Authorities and Personal Observations. 
y JAMES NICOL, F.K.S. '.G.8, 
Professor Mf Hapa St History, University of Aberdeen, 
a 
The Topography yoy A. eeeTH di JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
10 miles to an inch, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 











I. 
Part IV., price Sixpence, of 
ALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD,’ 
CONTAINING 


1AZABOS LEGACY, by Col. Hamtey—A STORY WITHOUT 
£ TAM, b y Dr. Magixn—FAUSTUS AND QUEEN ELIZA- 


Il. 
Volume I. of this Series contains Nos. I. to III. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, bound in eleth. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


EA-SIDE STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, 
TENBY, Be, i SCULLY ere 8, cy JERSEY 
Author of “The Life and Works of Goethe,’ dc. 
“* No man better understands than our author oo art of strew- 
ing the path of bye with flowers.”— Daily New 
ith d to the matter of the volume, the new experi- 
ents the critical discussions, and higher generalizations it con- 
tains, it will be enough to say, that the great anatomist (Professor 
Owen), to whom it is dedicated, has himself recognized both the 
value and originality of Mr. Lewes's contributions to ee rl 
eader. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Adapted a bees perporss of the Professional Teacher, and 
lly devised for Self-Instruction. 
“Te appear at the end of July, 

AVETS LE LIVRE du MAITRE; ov, 
Traduction francaise de tous les themes, &c., du “ Complete 
French Class-Book,” accompagnée de dictées, de ‘questionnaires, 

et de notes grammaticales, littéraires, historiques et géogra 
phiques, pesones ¢ a fournir des sujets intéressants de feotures di de 

ic 








London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 





FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


JAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK is the only work required by Beginners, being also 
= ted to the most advanced Students. It contains—i. A Prac- 
Reader—2. A French and English Dictionary of the Words 
in the Reader—3. Vocabularies of Daily Use—4. Accidence and 
Syntax, exhibiting a comparison between the thay Languages— 
5. ue ch Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms—6. Progressive 
Exercises—7. Conversations upon all Topics—8. English Selections 
fwithe French Notes), to be translated into French. 

“* We have seen no other book so well calculated to make a 
complete modern French scholar as M. jae and 
compegnensive work.”— English Journal of Educa 

8 popular ‘ French Class-Book’ ig + far the most 

solid and practical production of its k 

ments, the usual practice, and the niceties of the language, all in 

one volume, lucidly arrang ged, r,' bet gy = ee 

nowledge of what ‘eae on what is difficult to English students 
of Preach. ”— The Continental Review. . 

guage can do justice to this admirable work: to be 

appreciated it must be seen.”— The Military Spectator. 


London: Dulau & Co.; W, Allan; Simpkin & Co. 


ind, It contains the rudi- 





A 


NEW 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
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ETON PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


Consisting of 10 Maps, executed in the best style, on Steel, by WELLER, and Coloured. 
Designed by the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., with Explanatory Description to each Map, 


For Use at Eton College. 


Drawn up with the sanction of the Authorities, and forming Part L. of a NEW ETON COLLEGE ATLAS, 
Parts II. and III. (MopgRn and ANCIENT) being in the Engraver’s hands. 


London : E, P. WiLt1AMs, Bride-court, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; and Eton College. 





This day is published, 


—__. 


In Two Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Livinestone’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
3,250 Copies. 

BUcKL&’s CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
600 copies. 

Rees’s S1zcgz or Lucknow. 
1,200 copies. 

UrRsvLA, by Miss Sewell. 
1,200 Copies. 

Porms, by Adelaide Procter. 


A Woman's THovcHts ABouT WoMEN. 


EssaYs, by George Brimley. 
Frovupz’s History oF ENGLAND. 
BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
BARCLAY’S RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM. 
ANDROMEDA, by Charles Kingsley. 
MemorRS OF MADAME BoNNEVAL. 
ATEINSON’s TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
1,000 Copies. 
Bowrine’s S1AM.—QUEDAH. 
SeasipE Srvupies, by G. H. Lewis. 
Memoirs oF THomas SEDDON. 
VioLeT BANK.—ORPHANS, 
Corrine’s ASPECTS OF PARIS. 
Bacon’s Essays, by Whately. 
StouGHTon’s AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Dr. THorNe.—THE THREE CLERKS. 
Memorrs oF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
GuizoT’s MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
REVELATIONS oF 1848, by Louis Blanc. 
NoORMANBY’S YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 
Lire AND Remains oF R. A. VAUGHAN. 
Tue OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN. 
Snow’s Mission VOYAGE. 








Tue Lapies oF Bever HoLiow. 
1,000 copies. 
SmyTH's ASCENT OF TENERIFFE. 
Forster’s BIOGRAPHICAL Essays. 
Sermons, by John Caird. 
SLEEMAN’s JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE. 
MILLER’s CRUISE OF THE Betsy. 
HARFORD’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Two Years AGo, by Charles Kingsley. 
1,200 copies. 
Tom Brown’s ScHoot Days. 
2,000 Copies. 
WHEWELL's SciENTIFIC IDEAS, 
Day sy Day at Luckyow. 
Hoc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 
FoORRESTER’S TRAVELS IN CORSICA. 
Joun HaLirax.—Nortnine New. 
Lecturgs on Piants, by E. Twining. 
Rice's TrGeR SHooTine 1N INDIA. 


D’IstTR1A’SRE&FORMATION INSWITZERLAND. 


HECKINGTON, by Mrs. Gore. 

Country LIFg IN PIEDMONT. 

Court Foo.s, by Dr. Doran, 

Scort’s GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Essays, by Herbert Spencer. 

BREWSTER ON THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 

MacavLay’s Enouanp, Vols. Ill. & IV. 
2,000 copies. 

THomAs RAIKEs’s JOURNAL. 

Memoirs oF HueH E, STRICKLAND. 

TRAVELS IN INDIA, by Lady Falkland. 

SimPKinson’s LiFE OF WAGNER. 

Heap’s Descrirtive Essays. 





MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE Brontf. 
,500 Copies. 
DuFreRin’s Letters FROM HieH Lat- 
TUDES. 1,000 copies. 
A Timety Retreat, by Two Ladies, 
1,000 copies. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

1,200 copies. 
ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H. Gill. 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Poras. 
Hoae’s Lire oF SHELLEY. 

Wuirte’s MontH IN YORKSHIRE. 
E.per’s Lirg oF Dr. Kang. 
Memoirs OF MADAME RACHEL. 
GLADsToNE’s STUDIES ON HoMER. 
Scropg’s GEOLOGY OF FRANCE. 
Dynevor TERRACE, by Miss Yonge. 

1,000 copies. 

Brock’s MEMORIAL OF HAVELOCK. 
Essays, by David Masson. 
ONE-AND-TWENTY.—QuitTs! 
RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 

YEAR AFTER YEAR.—QUINLAND. 
TAYLOR’s WORLD OF MIND. 
CARLYLE’S GERMAN TRANSLATIONS. 
Scenes oF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Aytoun’s BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lire oF Dr. ARNOLD. A New Edition. 
LuDLOW’s LECTURES ON INDIA. 
MEMOIRS OF BERANGER. 

ARAGO'S MEN OF SCIENCE. 

Von Tempsxy’s TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
ADOLPHUs’s LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 


ts FRESH COPIES of the above and every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in HIS- 


TORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 


added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


per Annum. 


PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, continue to be 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 


required. 


Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies, supplied on Jiberal terms. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES Epwarp Mup!£,’ New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 





THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE.—Price Half-a-Crown. 


A further supply of No. I. 


. will be ready for delivery on Monday. 


Contents :—The Castle of Falaise, Birthplace of William the 
Conqueror.—2. The Hardinge Statue, by J. H. Foley, R.A. 
removed this week from Burlington House for conveyance to 
Calcutta.—3. The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ;—each Stereo- 
scopic Picture being accompanied by an original Descriptive 


Article. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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NOTICE. 
THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 
THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 
Edited by his Daughter, 
THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE, 
Will be published on THURSDAY, July 15. 





K.G. 


SaunpERS & OtiEy, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DEERBROOK 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
New Edition, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Situ, Expzr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of ‘ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,’ &c. &c. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 9s, 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. 
WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 
By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D. F.R.C.S. &c. 


Written expressly for the information of the Million; free from Professional Technicalities, with many new Observations 
for Domestic Use, with ‘which every one should be acquainted. 


(Nearly ready. 





[Now ready. 





1 vol. crown 8vo. 


CnapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


[July 15. 





A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
On the Ist of NovemBer, 
MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish the First Number of 


A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Price SIX. SHILLINGS. 


To appear in future on the lst of FEBRUARY, the Ist < MAY, the Ist of AUGUST, and the Ist of NOVEMBER, 
in each year. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately, in 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations, 


THE MUTINIES IN OUDH: 
An ACCOUNT of the MUTINIES in OUDH and of the SIEGE of LUCKNOW 
RESIDENCY ; 
With some Observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. 
By MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 


Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


By MARIA FREEMAN. 


3 vols, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. A met 





tarian Love Story. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 2 vols. 12mo. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs. CASE. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





The LADIES of BEVER HOLLOW. 


Now ready, 
E PRACTICEof ENGINEERING FIELD 
WORK. Numerous Plates and Letter-press. 8vo. cloth, ‘0s. 


Also, RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 240 
Plates and Letter-press. 2 vols. fo 8vo. cloth, 52s. 6d. Both 


Works by W. D. HASKOLL, C. 
Ate a & Co. 106, Great Russell. street, London, W.C. Sent 
age free. 





With numerous Woodcu 
Now ready, price 3d. ; or post free, i, No. 18 of 
MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS, 
vy H. T. STAINTON, 
Author of ‘ June: a Book for the Country in Summer Time.” 


London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row ; and to be had 
of all Bookeellers and News Agents. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the saan, and have their 
visual, chemical, and actinic foci coinciden! 
m.. Exhibition Jurors’ , 





“Mr. lenses for ti eee e greatest 
intonioper ot Wwoscening the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actin’ -" and luce, spherical aberration is also very 
ones rrected, both ne ae and oblique pencils.” 


has exhii ited th: e best Camera inthe Exhibition. It 
4 furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
po ew Lo ~ no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 


Gata es sent application. 
ROSS, 2, F ner iidings, High Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 

price 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles, 

[Aang dh , COLL ODIOS a Bh - iti 

tines 








and 


BNizeD D PAPE rs a he on cates Wot 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. per pound ; Crystal do., 4s. : both 
dry hard immediate] Without artificia 1h —= and Ap- 
anufacture.—Pure 1 cals. 
aye HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Third Edition, 2. ;, 3. per 


8. 1d, 
Operative Chem Shetiets, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 





ter-square, London ( 


HOTOGRAPHY. — CAPTAIN FOWEE' Ss 
CA AUER riya for and used by the Royal Enginee: 

-, ort WILL & o. beg to inform the Public that consider 

able fapeoveieentet bios ben m made in this Camera, of which they 

have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as potnn$ =~ most portable, as well as the ligh era 

in oe, The 10 by8 hyn conte ns one ee nd back, two inner 

and tention 3-in. in 

0} by oy 108, Dy 3d inches outside n measurement. 


ne sent free on ap 
T. OTTEWILL & Co. Who 








lication 
esale, Retail and Export E Photographic 
'y, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 





A 
Islington, London. 


eee PAPER, carefully p 





shilling 7 sex bd = Quires f this a. e Bee Pal a ee 
sae o per, pu Pall Mail oF 
posting, oan be had on receipt Pes "6d. pa ible stamps or 5 ‘i 
office order,to RICHARD W. THO OMAS by — 





HOTOGRA PHY .— Gratis. — Mr. THOMAS’S 


enlarged Pa Parections for the as <™ his p' 
tion oft Gollodion,” Stee Lod ide of Silver,” sent free 0! 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on recei| ptofthirteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall i Mall. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, CuEmts7, &c.,10, Patt MALL, 
le Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of PILVER. « and 
Manttactut er of Pure Pho’ 

rhotie MA\ 38 XYLO- -LODID I 


hic toga pr ments. Its su ity 
estimonials from the best “ape hore aon principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, Hhat hitherto no pre tion 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
a combined with the greatest rapidity of action. Free from 
stains, or any other kind of ble: mens, In all cases where a 
Saathy is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
prices in separate bottles ; in which state I its may be kept for years, 


phic micals and A) 
ie of. stivEn. This Beer 
d at all the ere 











and exported toany climate. Full instructions for use Garis. 
CAUTION. Each bottle is Ok 4 with a red label, bearing my 
name and RICHARD T 


a HOMAS Chemist, 1, Pall 
Mall, to counterfeit which is felony. —NITRAT LVER 
BATH for the above preparation may always 0 

W. Tomas, made, at pect little more than the ac of 
ingredients used.— KRYSTAL VARNISH, PREPARED FROM ms 
FINEST Sa Roe valuable Varnish, for protecting 
Pictures, does not require the application’ of any heat to the late. 
The coating will be found free from, sti ness, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immed HY PO-COLO RING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on ‘aper ara and rich in colour. ‘In- 
structions for Use gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for remevine all 
kinds of gap pet a mer Fis: rhe gee ine is made only by the 
inventor, Ith Vearing | toy signature 
and address, RICHARD | Ww. THO MAS, C 


through ' Masers. Saat A st 
essrs. Barclay & Co. 95, ee 


ICROSCOPES. —J. AMADIOG Botanical 
MICROSCOPE, packed in hogany with three 
powers, condenser, pincers and two slides. will chow ‘the animal- 
cule in water, price 188. Field newspaper, under the gar- 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :—* It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the lover of 
nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open 
air.”—J une 6, 1857.—7, Throgmorto street. 
*y* A ‘large t h tic Mi Pp 


TANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
By NEGHET IL & ZAMBRA, 

who obtained the only awarded for Meteorological 
Instruments at the Exhibition of 1851, and who have, saanepver. 
made such impo! ti in 4 
Minimum Thermometers, that they have obtained three ceparate 
— Letters Patent for the same, CY rendered necessary 
owing to the e universal adoption as trade (without 1 acknow- 
ledgment) of some of Rearetss & Zambra’s un — Inven- 
tions, — Negretti & Zambra, Makers to Her uy. 
Prince Consort the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Kew, &e. ke. i 




















ll, Hatton-gerden, en, = 68, Cornhi  —An ILLUSTRATED 
on receipt of six postage stamps, 


CATALOG 


62 


THE ATHENAUM 








N° 1602, Jury 10,% 





ORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S CALO- 

H SCOPIC, or COMPOUND LANDSCAPE LENSES. 
ese Lenses are superior to At. hitherto intsodneed Sor oki nf 

ng 
yieweso bey cae saul digribetion of Taht freedom from 
res Gee, “and pe the ae 
rays. A desori esoription, and price list sent free.— Horne orn- 
thwaite, Opticians to Her Majesty, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street, London, 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
William Cotton, D.0.L. F.R.8. | Kirkman D. Hodson, Eos. a P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Wm. James Lancas' 





coi 








John Bovie, Hea Genry as ee Holland, ‘Esa. 
ler, Es min 

J } astrny woot don, M. MD.F F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting isa: 

Henry Grace, Esq. M, Wyvill, jun. 


This womye ef offers complete security. 


MODERATE RATES of Premium with participation in Four- 
fths ht; r cent. of the Pro 
: LO v We RAT without participation in Profits. 


LO. ns in connexion with Life Assurance,on approved secu- 
rity, in sums of not less than 5001. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


quired for the A of 1002. for the whole term of life : 

















Without With Without With 
Age.| Profits. Profits, || Age-| Profits. Profits. 
15 111 O|£1 15 0} 40 £2 18 10)/£3 6 5 
20 - 13 10 1-19 3) 50 40 9; 410 7 
30 2 4 6} 2 10-4 60 a a Se 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
ee. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Moorgate- weet Soeten. 
Established in 1 


CAPITAL, Costa 
Amount of Invested Funds on 31st “paaeeces 1858, 386,068. 38. 5d. 





Directo 
hairman—The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Director of 
the National Provincial Bank of earene 
a Ta fhe Anderson, Esq., of Messrs. . & A. Anderson, 33, 


Thomas Newman Farquhar, Esq., of Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar 
& 


Leech, 65, Moorgate-street. 
Duncan Jone Kay, Esq., of Messrs, Kay, Finlay & Co., 37, 


eedle-stree 
Sir a R. M'Grigor, Bart., 17, Charles-street, St. James's- 


William iiiler, Esa. pe ef Messrs. William Miller & Co., St. Peters- 
iecad 
‘William Westgart th, Esq. ~™ he Westgarth, Ross & Co., Mel- 
bourne ; 20, Threadneedle-stree 
Secretary—A. P. Fletcher. Vies-Seeretary—Raward Fuchs. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST 
THREE YEARS. 














1856. 1997, | 1858, 
| 
él 44° @)= 6 6 & 
Fire Premiums . | i550 ib 9{ 91,306 8 6) 101,230 13 6 
Life Premiums ..' 62,184 7 11! 67,962 18 3! 75,990 7 § 
FOREIGN INSURANOES. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every part 
of the world distant more than 33° from the Equat 
FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the Tiepoetant places 
— practically surveyed, are enabled to offer unusual advan- 
regards rates of Premium and Conditions, and a Discount 
ry ‘allowed ¢ to Merchants and others effecting their own and corre- 


spondents’ Insuran 
AGENCIES, 
The Directors are open to receive applications for places in which 
the Company is not already represente ed. 


INDIA. 


FFICERS in the ARMY and CIVILIANS 
PROCEEDING TO a -” A may insure om Lives on 
most favourable terms in MEDICAL, INVALID AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY. The Rates of this 
Company, which transacts the business of the Delhi, Simla, North- 
‘West and other Indian Banks, are lower than those of any other 
Office, while the Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, 
and about fifty Up-country oak in "India, aftord every possible 
facility for the transaction of business. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, 25, Pall Mal). 
C DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
— OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
bmpows ered oy Special / ao gf Parliament. 

At the six EENTH ANNU ETING, held on the 
26th of November, 1857, ena hoes ines = the 30th of June last— 
The number of Policies in a 6,255 
The Amount ey oe - -- £2 f17, = 13, 10d. 

The Annual Income was ........ 13 38, 8d, 

The new Policies issued during the last five pues are as follows, 
viz.:— 








Sums 


Axx. 





Poxrcres. ASSURED. EMSs. 

1853 ee ° - £402,176 yielding £16, — 

1854 sdeceees 

1855 e 

1856 . 

eT Ree 70,282 
Averaging +100 Policies in each year for more than haifa a- ‘million 
sterlin, 


Two Sonusts have been declared (in 1848.and 1853), adios nearly 
two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured 

The Society, since its establishment, has paid claims on 781 
Policies, assuring 312,884i. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 
Pe at very moderate rates, and great facilities 

nm to su. 

Invalid Lives Assured on scientifically-constructed Tables. 
oan issued free of stamp-duty and every ¢harge but the 

Days of Grace.—In the event of death during the days of grace, 
brn risk ona on the Society if premium paid belone the days 

ctive working Agents wanted for vacant plac 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
— be obtained of the Secretary at the + och a or on appli- 

on to any of the ate 's Agents in the Cow 

Cc. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


1,0007. IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 6. PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 31. for a Policy in the 


RAlLWway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


A special Act provides that Sees - a compensation from 
this Company are not barred thereby from recovering damages 
from the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 
ny can 
OT i seek that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more 
or ys injured by Fay mayo hak & This Company has already 
as compensation for — ents 
Forms of Pro | and tuses may be had at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, and at all ag raineiaad Railway Stati 





N° 1605 








aster mee TS for the ee 
—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &., in Parian, decorated 
and other China, Clocks (gilt, marble, and bronze) At Alab 
Bohemian Glass, ‘Bronzes, Candelabra, ’ a: 
other Lepenmaatetates, all in the bes , and at = 
















where, 
also, Railway Accidents alone may be insured inst by the 
journey or oi By NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, WM.J. VIAN 
Offices, 3, Old ee London, E. é. Seeretary. 


[uE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, established 1834.—The Members and the Public 
are respectfully informed that during the building of the Society’s 
New House the business will be carried on in King-street, the first 
door from Cheapside, and immediately opposite their late office. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual pesarance.. 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF “THE pape divided every Fifth Year. 
An accumulated Capital of 1,695,000 
During its existence the Society ‘has paid in Claims 540, 000 
—— have been added to Policies to 

e exten 
The last pages declared in 1954, averaged 671. ‘per 








890,000 


ent, on the Premiums paid, and acme 5 397,000 
Policies i in force 7,621 
The Annual Income’ exceeds 240, 000 





jon a 
*Horal 








In pursuance of the 1nVARIABLE practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of prace, 
the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the Claim will 
mitted, subject to the payment of such Premiu ce 

The next Division of Profits will be made in 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, ‘vill participate 
in the Division in 1864 

_ Prospectuses and fal particulars may be obtained on applica- 

tion to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 

HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the REcENT 

IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 

OCOA- NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris. 

Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free 

Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, B.C 
ENSON’S WATCHES. — “ Excellence of 
design and perfection of workmanship.”— Morning C’ 4 

“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none,”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

** All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.”—Globe. 

“‘ The Watches here exhibited surpass those of any ton English 
manufacturer.”— Observer. 

Those who cannot penbonally inspect this extensive and costly 
stock, should send two stamps for ‘ BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPH HLET,’ containing important information requisite in 
the purchase of a Watch, and from which they can select with 
the —— certainty the one adapted to their use. SILVER 
WATCHES, from 2 to 50 Guineas; GOLD WATCHES, from 
31. aie to 100 Guineas. Every Watch warranted, and sent, post 
paid, to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, upon 

receipt of a remittance.— Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs 
sapplied. —Watches Exchanged or Repair 


MANUFACTORY, 33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1749. 


FXINcTon & Co., PATENTEES of the 
CTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stoc! a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained forthem at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’ 3 Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT- orePEt 8.W., and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, 
LONDON; 29, EGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, and Ba | 





MANUFA ‘oTORY. NEWHALL STREET, BIR 


Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. *Re-plating and Gild- 
ing as usual, 


APPIN’S DRESSING CASES and 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special cue. 
ment to —y Geom, are the only Sheflield Makers who supply the 
Consumer in Lot ndon. Their London Show Rooms, 67 ‘and 68 
KING WILLIAM: STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the 
largest STOCK of DRESSIN '@ CASES, an adies’ and Gentle- 
men’s TRAVELLING BAGS in the World, each Article being 
manufactured under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two-Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid Leather. 

Ladies’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from 21. 128. 
to 1002. each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from 31. 128. to 801. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite inspection of their extensive Stock, 
which is pop iate with every variety of Style and Price. 

costly Book of Engravings,with Prices attached, forwarded 





by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON; 
Manuf factory—QurEn’s CUTLERY Works, Sirerrrep. 
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rate pri 
THOMAS PBARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E,¢, ESSE 
PECTACLES.—Sicut and HEARING.—Dpy MEN’ 
NE3S.—A newly-invented Instrument for extreme cag gi js tbeit Depo 
fness, called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, Organic Vii Morning Dre 
and Invisible oo Conductor. It fits so tube tite sae rousers 5 N 
in t perceptible; the unpleasant sensation: a pet , Waterproofed 
noises in the head is entirely removed. It affords instant reg wv Establis! 
to the deafest persons, and enables them to hear natin ‘9, 144 conta 
church and at public assemblies. Messrs. SOLOMONS hay tlemen ¥ 
vented , Spectacle lenses of the greatest transparent pow essTs. NIC 
age derived from this invention is, that yj Wholesale | 
becomes preserved and strengthened; very aged jses, Viz 
enabled to employ their sight at the most minute occu on, Fier Depot 3 
see with these lenses of a much less magnifying power, ang the various — 
do not require the frequent changes to the dangerous effecy (am United King 
further powerful assistance.—36, Albemarle-street, Piceadily 
opposite the York Hotel. { ‘APP! 
rante 
W: M. SMEE & SONS respectfully annomgl jyonths wit 
a a SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Pate, MAPPIN’ 
in its comfart, cleanliness, simplicity JAPPLN’ 
pertabalioe ro cheapness ; and the be dding most Suitable (y shave well f 
use with it, are kept in stock by the principal Upholsterers anj MAPPIN 
Warehousemen throughout the Uni ingdom, 67, KI 
The = Mattress (Tucker’s Patent), or “‘ Somuier Tracker’ largest § 
is rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium, the 
P 
ILLIAM SMEE & SONS, CABINE AP 
NUFACTURERS and UPHOLSTERERS, Not MAPPIN 
FINSBURY. PAVEMENT, E.C., respectfully announce te ment to the 
they Pove jens added to their already very large Premises, NRy Consumer i 
WAREROOMS, for the ppeznese of giving greater accommodatiq KING WI 
and increased efficiency to the + ST¢ 
BEDDING and BED-ROOM PURNITURE DEPARTIEN, BF SORLERY 
ae — ‘G ROOMS now contain every variety of Be Manufacto! 
stead in Iron. “Ere aD; » Walnut, Birch, White Freng. 
polished, Dent and and ‘oods ; Bedding of'all descripti 
neluding their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Patenn), ¢ Je Fo 
Somnier Tucker, (now so much in use in this Country, audit 1 Table 5 
—" and Belgium), and all other kinds of Bed-room Pan. 12 Table - 
re. The same variety will be found in the other Dep: 2 ——. 
of Dining-room, Drawing-room, Library, and General Furnitu,— 12 ay 
and in the Carpet and Upholstery Room. 12 Tea PP 
Wm. Smee & Sons’ Stock comprises sarge selections of loyg.f[ 2 Sauce $ 
Priced Articles, as well as of the more cost 1 ery 
mee & Sons ask the favour of an inspection of thir et ree 
Establishment. They are glad to give Estimates before receiring ue Su 
orders. H Pair Fi 
r 
ISHER’ 5 DRESSING ofA SES; Hoey 
ER’S NEW DRESSING B. 6 Egg Sp 
FISHER'’S ORTMAN tig At TRAVELLING BAGS, mth 
0! 
Galslocuss post free. Avy 
‘TAN DSOME BRASS and IRON 1 BED. of yy 
STEADS.—HEAL & SON’S Show Rooms contain alae I 307. 108.; | 
assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use yice, 91. 1 
for apo Bevo handsome Iron Bedsteads with Bna y 
tly Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads fir 
Servants ; a. a of Wood Bedstead that is manufis 
tured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods ; Polished Dal B® 9 pozenf 
and J ‘apanned, all fitted with eee edd Parniture complete, Ivory 
well as every description of Bedroom Furniture 14 Dozen 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA. 1 Pair of 
OGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 1 Pair Px 
as well as of 150 ae articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent fre 1 Bteel fe 
b: post.— HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Fu. 
nears a, 196, T Court-road, W. Cor 
Messrs 
SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, &  gnrivalk 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted i manufac 
connexion with their Manufactory, Broad: tmet, _ pine Handles 
Established 1807. Richly cut and en in great ence in 
variety, Wine Glasses, Water oa ugs, Go lets, and all kinds of Table thicknes 
Glass at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chandelier, MAPPI 
of new and elegant designs, for Gas, from 4/. upwards. A lam City, L 
stock of Foreign Ornamental G always on view. Export = : 
and Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 
IPPS’S COCOA.—This lneneuiiont preparation is PU! 
supplied in 1b. and d1b. p 8. 6. and 9d.—J AMES ES 
EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 0, 70 Piote dilly; 112, Great Russell- ‘ 
street, Bloomsbury ; 82, Old Broad-street, City; andat the Maau- Delicac 
factory, 398, Euston-road. a packet is labelled as above. lous att 
ITE NEW a bi 
° escrip’ 
OYER'S SULTANA'S SAUCE—A mot sees 
refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed Calf’s | 
principally of Turkish a ar with various ¢uli Sauces, 
nary productions of the East. It relish with Fish, Peel's § 
Meat, Poultry and Game, and forms | a yaluable addition to Soups, To bt 
inces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as t0 of OR 
Salads of every "description. To eo and Chops it impartss 
highig deli eo Be and aromatic flavou: A 
had of all Sauce Venders, “and of the sole Wholesile 
Agents, "Crosse & Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, She 7 ail 
square, London. are . 
A 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR most V 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, propor 
ment t 
EE THAT YOU G 72, 6d. 
_ AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE ORTEN SUBSTITUTED._ 4s. to 
nace, 
RIGI DOMO.”—Patronized by Her Toilet 
Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Northumberland for Syot three. 
House, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, E 
Professor Lindley for the slossioultaral Society, Sir Joseph ~ : 
ton for the Crystal Palace, Royal Zoological Society, late 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, Esq., of Dartford. Fou 
PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. a 
Ms —— DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepared Hair and Pater 
Woo! air erfect non-conductor of Heat and Cold, keeping, wherever Sack: 
it is pnd ied, a fixed temperature. It is adapted for all horticul- cons 
tural and floricultural purposes, for preserving Fruitsand Flowers er 
from the scorching rays of the sun, from wind, from attacks 
ini and from morning ir ad ‘in any required 
length, two yards wide, at 1s. 8d. per yard run, of 
ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole and pe manufacturer, beh 
7, Trinity- lane, Cannon-street, City, and of all Nurserymen an trat 
t the “It is much cheaper than Nie 
mats as & covering.” wat 
From Sir Watkin W. Wynn’s Gardener. Rat 
“T have just laid out about, 14,000 plants, and kee the — Choe 
part under your ‘ Frigi Domo,’ and have done so for the last t and 
or four years ; and overs one who pen a my plants is astonish vod to to Pri 
see how healthy and weil they are without the nse of glass.” These etre 
r) tions accompanied an additional order.—Oct. 22. 22, 1856, ple 
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REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 
and Clock Maker — Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, él, 


, Royal Exchange. 
sirand, and x o connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided :—No. 114, REGENT-STREET 
js their Depot for Paletots, Vaifermas, Gentlemen’s Evening and 
Morning Dress; No. 116, for the manufacture of the Guinea 
Trousers ; No. 18, for Half. Gaines "Waistevats § No. 120, for 
W Taterproofed Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries ; No. 142 is their 
ew Esta tablishment for Ladies’ Riding Habits and Mantles; and 
No 144 contains their other new Department for clothing young 
tlemen_ with the taste, excellence, and economy whereby 
egsrs. LL bave secured wide-spread confidence. The 
Wholesale ' Wareroom a. e at the rear of the Regent - — 
viz., 
y Depot is at "21 Pend 22, 




































GCHWEPPE'S SODA WATER, Malvern Selt- 


zer Water, Potass Water, and Lemonade. Every Bottle of 
the Alkali Waters is protected by a Label over the Cork with their 
signoture-- —Sold by all respectable Chemists, Confectioners, and 
leading Hotels. — |“ at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Derby, and Malvern W j ells. 


thy EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORPMANTEAUS, with fo 
aati ue 


DESPATCH BOXES RITING d \G 
TRAVELLING BAGS, with square and Bueael NG 
x — for travelling. By post for two stamps. 
LLEN, Manufacturers of P. bl - 
ROOM fURNITORE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS 
(See separate Catalogue) 18 and : 18 and 22, STRAND. 





be proper set season, can always be d from 
HARRINGTON PA & CO., Wine and Beer Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall 


The March Brewings are now being delivered in 
casks of 18 gallons and upwards. 


INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety of New and good Patterns. Best quality, 
superior taste, unusually low prices. Also, every description of 
Cut Table Glass, equa’ us. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 














s Agents are dul Sreetieed te 
epee and the © Colonies. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 
ranted good be _ Makers, and Shave well for Twelve 

Months without Grinding. 

MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 

MAPPIN’S 38. RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards) 


Shave well for Ten a 
MAPPIN BROTHE Queen’s Cutlery vote. Sheffield ; 
and 67, KING GPWILLLAM STREET, City, LONDON ; where 


the largest stock of Cutlery in the world is Kept. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, otha ay “by Special Ay int- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield Makers who sup| = Be 
Consumer in London. Their London 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, London Bridge, contain b; bor 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER LA 

aT RY in the World, which is transmitted direc! 

Unpufactory, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


















































PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY af. 00. ’*S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth B: Penetrating un- 
bleached i Hair —— er Pleat an and Ch Cloth Brushes, and 


Re Smyrna ong Seperiptie ion of Brush, 
omb, and Perfumery for orthe T Totlet he Tooth Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of 


the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, aaa Orvis Root Soaps 

sold in sparse yr their names and address’ at 6d. each ; : of 
Metcalfe’ Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. — box; and of 

the 'N New one Establishment, 1308 and 131, ‘Oxford- 

street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


O LADIES.—ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and 

tiiving § the C It all Redness, Tan, Pimples, 

te, Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations. 
The ant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the Softness and 
Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, render it in- 
dispensable to every Toilet. It obviates all the effects of Climate 
on the Skin, whether with reference to cold and lemency, or 
te: rice 48. 6d. and 88. 6d, per Bottle 

Cau the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words ROW- 

LAN! Ds’ KALYDOR, an and their signature, ‘“‘A. Rowtanp & 
Sons,” in Red Ink at foot. — at 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
The marked therapeutic superiority of this celebrated pre- 
ration over the Pale varieties is now ee F —_—> 
t has produced, almost immediate relief, arreste 
+ A. health in innumerable cases where other kinds inds of oa 
Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little 


or no benetit. 
Sold in Impenriat half-pints, 2s. pints, 4s, 9d.; quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe 7 s signature, WITH- 


OUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable 


Chemists. 
SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co. 77, Strand, ’ London, W.C. 


MEDICINE CHESTS, containing 
Stoppered Bottles, and also Weights, Knife, an 
Measures, 23s. The Largest Stock in London, with every variety 4 
Stoppered Bottles in i Cases, from is. each, - ravelli 
Illustrated Lists free by post, WILLIAM T. COUP. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist? 26, Oxford-street, W., London. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be pre . with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. T OS. and WM. HENRY, a 
Chemists, Manchester, It is sold, in battles price 28. 9d. 0 
glass stoppers at 4s. 6d., Stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various "Agents in the e metropolis, and throughout 
the United pingdom 4 but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on thi vernment Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each bottle. 
old in Loston, wholesale, by Measrs. Barclay & Sons, F. 
on-street = Sutton & Co. Bow Chure' reas New whery 4 Sons, 
Edwards, ‘Thomas ane 8t. pene chyard ; Savory & Co. 
New _ Bond-street ; ae Ox. rand © most of the 
Venders of the Magn inay be had Thad stuthenticated ASE, a paiuatiar 
tamp, HENRY’S AROMA OF V R, the 
— of Mr. Henry, and the A pA thi. of that 
article. 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 














Eleven 
Graduated 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETT LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwerds of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most. 
effective i reatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often Ly ay" in ~ names, is here avoided: a 
4 bandage being worn round the ie the wot resist- 
nt ai is hy by the Moe: IN PAD an ATENT 
a Tales wae ease and clogencas th that i J 
oh be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, a the Bras the body, tw itches below the hips: 
0 
@ sent to the Man om _— 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICOADILLY, LONDON. 


LAST JC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
8, and all 

SWELLING of the LRGS. SPRAINS, de WEAKNESS and 

xture, an nex ve, an ° 

DAsy sncking” Pion ee a6 ete ak bona ade me 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, Piccadilly, London. 


0 You WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
ORINUTRIAR oiichs io cane tesa ee ESS is omen ee 
, and restore the aiea in bal 


08, 
cause, prevent its 
check Gre: 








fe 
from whatever comes, 5 


, and yness in ta stages 
the nursery, it will avert Baldness in in after tte old | all 
mists, price 28., s ll be sent on receipt of twenty-four 
stamps, by Miss Coupele , 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street 
ndon.— e ordered its use in hundreds of 
cases with success.” Dr. Walsh.— a I ty sold itt for eleven years, 
a gg prt Ri rg 
- James, e 4 
bal , ite effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. . 


A® a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 
its curative ress in came ¥. ons a Se ee nd 

e 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strongly revommended, 
stood the test of pablis aines Co for upwards of half-a- 
gentry Lin wow tal , Burgeo, }8 New 
at 1s lid, 2a Od, 4 Ma a aod lls. ee 


KXow THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 
continues to give her vivid delineations of character from 
=s examination of the handwriting, ina aan never hitherto at- 
land. Persons d us of knowing their true 

ics, or those of ae friend, must inclose a specimen of 











their writing, geting ss sex and age, % tag 14 penny 
to Miss Russell, 14, Arlington-st Ham road, Londen. 
and ~ tk will  Teoeive in a aay. or ~zt, full detail of the om, 
talents, 9 affections, &c. of the writer, with m: 
siher or ieee ted to useful through life.—From 8. 
thanks for 9 iz your a. —BW. “1 (am tw 
rh opinion af oa my ogy mae cides with my at H.. 
aracter fs ly as you 80 pone ame 
AD “ Mamma says it is very just, and not too . 
NOW THYSELF. MARIE 5 COUPELLE 
continues her vit and interesting 
from an examination of the handwriting ort individuals, rr a Bi na aipie 
never Defore aout in England. Persons desirous of 
their own characteristics, or those of any friend, must iy 4 a 
poe ony of their Priting, stating sex and age, with 14 penn; 


age Pee to ba i. upellé, aatle-einees, Nowaen cine, 
n, e receive per return.a full detail e gifts, 
def talon Fan tes, affections, &c. of the writer, with m 
pon r ae skill surprising” : OBE yams deseo - of 
—C, jion 
her remarkably correct.”—H. W. aaoue sketeh of my 


character is ‘marvelously Bric ”—Miss F. “* Mamma says the 
character you sent me is @ true one.”—W. N. *‘ You have described 
him very accurately.” 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been . ~— years sanctioned by the mast eminent 
of the witedioal Prof as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 








MEDICINE.—DU_ BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH 

KESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which i Headache, Gout, vend pnp a sone aqeeiens 
adapted to old and young. rich and poor, and saves fift, it is freqaaney and adapted for delicate  Semales, parts oularly d 

cost in other the eff removal of NDIGES. and it prevents the food ing sour 
TIO) ia) pated ane i flatulency, phlegm, during di on, Combined with the RCIDULATED 

all -.. iilious, and liver complaints, hysteria, neuralgia, sYKt a ~~ on Effervescin| e Apertent De Draught, which. i 
acidity, palpitation, heartburn, he, debility, despon- efficacious.— Prey by Dixnerorp & Co, 
dency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness (during pregnancy D hiy aereable and ane general Agents for the improved Horse- 
or at‘sea), sinking fité, cough, myst panes and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, Lo ; and sold 

if 0 < .- of many bl Chanisis throughout the Empire, 





ti 1 hildren’s | com! laints. thousand 
expressions ¢ from invalids : —Cure No. 49,532 : * Pifty 











Fiddle ; Double; King’s ;_ Lily 
Pattern | Thread or er 
19 Table — best quality .. ee 16 0} 214 03 0) 312 0 
12 Table Spoons do. 16 0) 214 0 38 ° 0| 312 0 
12 Dessert Trorks do, «0 i 7 0/2 0 0/2 4 0/214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. »- 1706200'2 4 0/314 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. - 016 O11 4 0) 1 7 0/116 0 
DS Of lower. 2 Sauce tales do. - © 8 0/010 0} 011 0) 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoo: do. 0 7 0/010 6/011 0/0138 0 
ion of their 4Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 06 8) 010 0/012 0/014 0 
Te receirigg 1 Mustard Spoon do, 01 8:02 60 8 Ojo 8 6 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 0 8 6/0 5 6/0 6 0/0 7 0 
——— 1 Pair Fish Carvers 1 0 0/110 0/114 0/118 0 
ASES: 1 Butter Knife do. 03 0/05 0/0 60/07 0 
Bice Spoons (gilt) do: 010 0/045 0/048 O|2 1 0 
6E ODS ( 0. 0 0}1 10 
NG Bagg, seen teh dB Sl 
Complete Service........£10 13 10]15 16 6/1718 6121 4 6 
—__—. Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 
| BED. One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), 81. 88.; One Set 
tain a | of 4 Dish Covers, viz., one 20 yo one 18 inch, and two 14 inch— 
ane uma 10. 108.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 248.; Full-size Tea and Coffee Ser- 
with Bi vice, 91.108. A costly Book of Hngravings, with prices — 
dsteads fe may be had on application. “nite 
is manufie Quality ality. Bit 
’ 7 y- 
ished Dai Dozen fall-size Table Knives, ae 
Plcte, a Ivory Han 3240/3860 412 0 
1} Dozen full-size e Cheese ditto:; “1 40/)11 6 211 0 
CATA. 1 Pair of regular Meat Carvers... 076/0n0 O15 6 
Bedstead, 1 Pair extra-sized ditto ........ 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
e, sent fre 1 Pair Poultry Carvers ... 076 oll 0 015 6 
room Fur 1 Steel for Sharpening... 030 | 040 060 
nee Complete Service . £416 0 | 618 6 916 6 
LIERS Messrs. MAPPIN’S TABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
My unrivalled superiority ; all their blades, being their own Sheffield 
ducted in manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory 
mingham Handles, which do not.come loose in hot water ; and the differ- 
in great ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality and 
a _ thickness of the Ivory Handles. 
at int | MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 & 68, KING WILLIAM- STREET, 
. a ity, London ; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, SI Sheffield. 
—— CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
ation is PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
ye RESPECTF ULLY invite attention to. their 
he Maau- PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Lod 
ove a the whole of which ~~ maneperes with the most sc 
—__ lou: wh purity, A few of the articles 
most bighly recommended are— Pick and Tart Fruits of md 
description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of c~""y Soho Sauce, 
most Essence of Anchovies, Jams, Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, 
om posed Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other ‘Potted 3 Meats, 
us euli- Calf’s Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use. M. So: yer's 
th Fish, Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstair’s Sir Robert 
0 Soups, Peel's Sauce, and Payne’ = —— Osborne Sauce. 
1] as to To be obtained of most table Sauce ices eae ry holesal 
nparts of CRUSSE & BLACKWE L, 21, Scho-square, Londo: 
— ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. — Wii 
sa LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROO 
devoted exensively to the DISPLAY of Batisasd TOLLETTE 
WARE, Stock of each is at once the larges' or go. = 
jE over submitted to the ae and marked at 
.CH, proportionate with those that have tended to make this Esta! lish: 
ment the most distinguished i in this country. Portable Showers, 
‘ED. 7, 6d.; Pillar poewers, # 31. to 54. ; Nursery, 158. to 328. ; Sponging, 
a 148. to 38. ; Hip, 148. to 31s. 6d.—A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
Her nace, Hot and bold, Plunge, Vapour,and Camp Shower | ae 
fl Poilette Ware in great variety, from 158. 6d. to 45s. the Set o 
ardens, 
_—_ [HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
4 wa in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 
° FUUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
and Brass Bedgkeats, and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ir and ding and Becmiungin: Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s, 
erever Patent Iron Beds' 8, fitted with Dovetail Joints and Patent 
rticul- Sacking, from 148. 6d.; and Cots from 15s. 6d. each; Handsome 
lowers Ornamental Iron and Brass in great variety, from 
ing 22% 138, 6d. to 202. 
juire 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
turer, FURNISHING [RON MONGERY ————- eed 
n and be had gratis, and free b; | contains w of 400 
than srations of his of Electro ana Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silverand Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and H' ot- 
wa ves, Fenders, Marble Mantel 
eater Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and woe Tea trays, 
a Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
ed to and Brass ug, Bed Hangings, Sc, vith hate of 
Phese Prices, and Plana o f the ae ¢ large =~ 7 — week 
street, iis i" et; and 4, erry’s- 
Place, Loudon Ratablishes 











from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
‘dato lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach 
and vomiting, have been removed ioe Du Bossy 's excellent Food. 
Maria Joly, Worthing, pane, Diss, Norfolk.”—Cure No, 
47,121: Miss Elizabet! acobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham 
Cross, Herts, a cure of feaivome ner gather. 
ings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure No. 48,314: Pag 
Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten ears’ 
dyspepsia, and all the Wek of nervous irritability. —Oase NO 
18,216: Dr. Andrew Ure, of co wg ne dyspepsia, nervous 

tability.—Cure No. 34,210: Dr. d, of pic ata and de- 
bility. are No. 36,212: Captain Allan of epileptic fits. 
36,418: Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and 7 
—Cure No. 39,628: Dr. bsg —< consumptio: 
46,270: Mr. J. Roberts, ant, of Frimley, of thirty 
years” ‘diseased lungs, wirtios seed blood, liver derangement, partia. 


fnes 
“In Canisters, 1%b., 28.9d.; 2 tb., 48. 6d.; 51b., 11s.; 12%D., 228; 
the 12 tb. carriage free, on -4 ofa post-office” order. 
BARRY DU BARRY & t-street, London ; Fort- 
num, Mason & Co. 182, Bixcaditiy ? AD , 60, Gracech urch-street; 
63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 330 uy 451, Strand. 


Ro PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson’s remedy has been 
oe in thousands of cases, and is epplicable to eve: Dy f 
of single or double re in both sexes, however 
standing, effecting a cure ina shot time, without vain oF or 
confinement, thus rendering the further use of trusses unneces- 
_ Persons in any part ~ world o can n have the remedy sent 
them post postage or by. 
Ofice ae payable atthe Gh Ghiet ph ieee Be r. Ral 


don. 
a ES by appointment daily, ex i 


years’ indescribable 
cough, constipation, 











neil: 
Sunday. ‘A Treatise 
kind of 


ature, an ernia, 
with a large selection of Testimonials from patients cured, sent 
by post for four penny stamps. 











NEEVo- -ARTERIAL ESSENCE, 


Pre; 
Member of the Royal TALERM SARCH OUR, 1835, and 
ember 0 of Surgeons of Eng » 1835, 


ee eral ee kectat nal alls tes 
¥: of the whole oves. 
— ous complaints. — id in Bottles, 28. 9d., 48. > lls. and 338., 


regal enrer ALY Butler & Harding, 4, 
-street, Finsbu: London, and e 
Liverpool. To be had of all Chemists in th 
United ington. 


IRTY-FIVE THOUSAND NERVOUS, 

MIND, and HEAD SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Me- 
mg ates cmenty and other without a 
F . DR. ew MOSE EY, 18, Ssidolo aT Ohta 
EDFORD. QUAKE, ot known to be 

i a relapse pre- 


rE ny svg we 


hestreet, Li 











LONDON j an 
1. Means of Cure tobe ns ith for, 
AF Nov - KA, prety Nervouseas) 
; 


Twelve Chapters on D the only Means’ Pe Garing N Nervous or e bing 


k on nervousness in 
GLiawas> OINTMENT and PILLS. 
exelent REMEDIES for ABSO. 8.—Mr. William 
Snider his hed a dreadful abs thigh and 
that eecge ones men os him no Tax of the Child's ie Mr. 


ie so, and the absoess a chscat i ascaiad 


now cs well 
Sse ae Ay 








oe bm ek oui tas 04 
wast Estahishment, 3 
stantino, 


ate 
mane Con- 
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CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 


MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, NEAR HAMPSTEAD. 





JOHN R. MILLS, Esq., President. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer. | ELIAS CHARTIER, Esq., Chairman of the Centenary Committee. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, Princes-street, E.C., and 69, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Office—32, tatigute-bii, — E.C. 








The Governors of the above Charity, being desirous of celebrating its ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR, have determined that the most suitable mode of commemorating the CEN. 
TENARY will be so to enlarge the present Building as to provide accommodation for 400 Orphan Children instead of 240, for which it was originally intended. To do this, and to 
PROVIDE for their MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING, and EDUCATION, a large sum will be required. Already, Donations amounting to upwards of 5,000. have been received and 
promised ; and it has been resvlved that the enlargement shall not be commenced until that amount is increased to 10,0001. In order, therefore, to insure success it is desirable that 
every reader of this appeal should realize the idea that his or her assist is 'y. There are children now in the school from twenty-seven counties, besides Middlesex; 
also from Scotland, Ireland, the West Indies, and the United States of America. The good conduct of the Old Scholars in after-life is apparent from the fact that upwards of 100 of 
them were entitled to the annual reward for faithful service during the past year; and from among those once in the Institution, upwards of 100 Guineas have been contributed to 
this special object. The Committee appeal not only to the Christian, but to the philanthropist, and feel that it will not be in vain. 








TESTIMONIALS. 
. afte - look into their work, and see whether their benevolent intentions were rly carried into eff 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Sh jebury. but he believed that if the test were posmptiod to the Orphan Working Schoo Pit could inte sia 
« his School has realized many of the projects and theories of those who were anxious to pro- fairly stand the criticism.. had the pleasure of visiting the Institution on Haverstock 
mote the education ft the: working classes. Tt had, at the same time, this advantage over all other | Hill, and it was his duty to y to say the ‘at her ave him extreme pleasure and satisfaction to see the manner 
systems d for of this clase—that while the supporters of these were only talking | in which it was conducted. the buildin; ing was most healthful; and, in addition, every. 
and endeavouring to sone their plans, this Society was in full and efficient operation, and h thing was done that a thoughtful on for the heal 


of the children could Boe t. So succe: 
n so for nearly a hundred a years. It had solved many of the difficulties which beset the path of | had been the precautions taken in this direction, that whereas in the naee ft 











t establishment of 
pular The element, which was so great a barrier to all the schemes of edu- | Institution the mortality amongst the children was eleven per cent., it was subsequently reduced ‘ 
Fation recently propounded, seemed to liave no effect as regarded this — It had, in effect, been | six, and now it was less than two per cent. In the next place, the education given war ofa plain rf 
got over, and the education was a genuine secular and religious educatio’ substantial kind, and had the great merit of m tobe very we without being sectarian or exclu . 
’ The — of Tostrustion uh embes fh emg ee him to be Ras & well tenets, and igen make vue iowa 
: pression on the minds of the children who received i rls were fitt; 
The Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. and the boys for useful trades; and he was happy to learn a difficulty was ‘fo. *e~nehip 
“* A person 4 en eminent for his benevolence than for his professional skill—he meant Sir Ben- | either forth to the world. Under all these Sag ree he trusted that the sus’ 
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